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Introduction 


MONICA JUNEJA 


‘{Architecture]...1s the knowledge of how to go about using 
houses and mansions for cover and shelter. This is because man 
has the natural disposition to reflect upon the outcome of things . . . 
[men] must protect their community by surrounding it with a 
wall to guard them. The whole thing thus becomes a single town 
or city .. . Architecture is also needed when rulers and people 
of a dynasty build towns and high monuments. They try their ut- 
most to make good plans and build tall structures with technical 
perfection so that [architecture] can reach its highest develop- 
ment...'—lIbn Khaldun, The Muqaddimah: An Introduction to 
History, trans. Franz Rosenthal, Princeton 1967, vol. i: 357-9. 


‘In the house of God, which presupposes the existence of a living 
community, the congregation fulfills the task of establishing connec- 
tions . . . The congregation which assembles [here] for prayer and 
worship, outgrows the imperfection of communal life, not in order 
to overcome it, but to keep it alive in thought and to repeatedly inte- 
grate it within a state of tension . . . Through the edification of the 
congregation, the community perpetually renews itself, and this 
elevation above the everyday keeps the everyday from going 
under. !— Siegfried Kracauer. Das Ornament der Masse: Essays, 
Frankfurt/M 1963: 159-60. 


To the fourteenth-century historian Ibn Khaldun, the 
functional aspects of architecture made it, together 
with agriculture, tailoring and weaving, a ‘necessary 
craft in any ‘sedentary civilisation'.? He did not fail 
to perceive that these uses were both physical and 
social: building creates spaces which demarcate and 
separate, it constitutes units, defines group and com- 
munity from ‘others’. Like the wall of China in 
Kafka's story which united the people into a ‘ring of 
brothers’, built structures served to bond those protected by them. By 
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generating feelings of allegiance and solidarity, they were understood 
as physical manifestations of social and political order. 

l Separated from Ibn Khaldun by over five centuries and vast cultural 
distance, Siegfried Kracauer, the German architect and cultural theorist 
viewed architectural space as a medium to understand society: within 
it the realities" of the everyday and their suspension exist in a state of 
dialectical tension. enabling communities to attain a heightened consci- 
ousness of self, as individual, group and collectivity. Architectural 
space forms a space of encounter, of imagining, of belonging, and equal- 
ly a space of transcendental homelessness, as Kracauer characterised 
some of the spaces of modernity, notably that of a hotel lobby.^ If the 
understanding of architecture has at times seemed trapped within ques- 
tions of form per se, it had also, as these disparate examples sieges 
for long been able to transcend the limitations of such a frame. These 
are some of the issues this collection seeks to address: the varying exe 
Jectories followed by writings on the architectural history of medieval 
India; the ways in which studies of forms and contexts have been cast 
and recast in these histories; and finally, the possibilities of revitalisation 
within the discipline as it stands today. 

This volume traces the development of the discipline of the archi- 
tectural history of medieval India by situating a range of writings from 
the mid-nineteenth century to the present day in the contexts wherein 
they emerged and were elaborated; by calling into question the intellectual 
and cultural factors that impinged on these writings; and by examining 
their implications for presentand future research. A certain self-reflexivity 
in which the choice of theoretical perspectives and methodological stra- 
tegies has been foregrounded informs the orientation of this enterprise 
It is rooted in my own particular understanding of the subject: that m 
an art historian anchored within the discipline of history. 

This book forms part of a larger effort to remove art forms from the 
realm of the exotic, and of purely aesthetic value judgements—them- 
selves historically constituted—and to bring them back into the centre 
oí history. It locates the study of architecture within a larger field of 
socio-cultural history: what constitutes this field has been shaped by 
developments in historical studies during the last three decades or so. 
The notion of culture has now been radically recast within a mould 
which joins it to questions of power. It seems no longer plausible to 
accept culture as something shared by all members of a society. Rather 
we understand it as something constituted through, or fractured by dif. 
ferences of class, gender and ethnicity. Moreover, the claim ORENSE 
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and internal consistency within culture--in others words, culture read 
as a system of symbols or structure of relations. - has given way to a 
conceptualisation which sees culture as a plurality of discourses and 
practices coexisting within a dynamic ficld of interaction and contest- 
ation. To what extent, then, is it possible to situate a study of the cultural 
forms that proliferated during the centuries designated the ‘medieval’ 
period of Indian history within such a field, where hegemonies were 
continually being constituted, contested and transformed? Can the study 
of medieval architecture, in particular, be read as integral to histories 
of power and domination, of conquest and state-formation, of movements 
of men and women, ideas and traditions? Can we recover some of the 
ways in which the structures and spaces of the built environment par- 
ticipated in the dynamics of conflict and coexistence, of processes of 
exclusion and assimilation that marked relationships between the sub- 
continent’s communities and socio-religious groups? 

These are some of the concerns crucial to the study of artistic forms, 
political symbols—and the acts of persuasion built into them—in medie- 
val India. It is unfortunate, however, that the growing body of histori- 
cal writings on medieval polities, economy, and religious cults and 
movements, remains confined within artificially created disciplinary 
straitjackets. This shortcoming applies equally to much of the existing 
writing in the field of art history.” For a long time the landscape of hist- 
orical research on medieval India was dominated by historians collect- 
ively designated as the “Aligarh School’. A proliferation of writings 
during the 1960s and the 1970s did make a significant breakthrough 
inasmuch as they introduced structural factors and quantitative methods 
as analytical categories to furnish explanations that would effectively 
counter ‘communalist approaches’ to the study of Indian history.* Work- 
ing within a somewhat simplistic Marxist framework which relegated 
cultural practice toa ‘superstructure’ that ‘reflected’ the ideological pro- 
gramme of the ruling élites, historians of Aligarh largely bypassed the 
study of architecture.? Implicit in many of their writings was an under- 
standing of culture which came close to nationalist approaches, in that 
it postulated the notion of a "peaceful synthesis! of the traditions of 
Hinduism and Islam, both assumed to form homogeneous, monolithic 
entities, a synthesis which, in the field of architecture, could be read as 

a visual translation of the syneretic politics of emperors such as Akbar 
and Shah Jahan. Such an understanding, unaccompanied by scholarly 
attempts to historicise the study of forms, has continued to exercise a 
persuasive power among present-day adherents of a so-called ‘secular’ 
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na ially i 
BORA especially in the contemporary context of resurgent funda- 
pt while another generation of historians has begun rethinking 
i istory of medieval India, an amorphous lack of certainties cha 
terises this field of studies. Most contemporary historical enisi mee 
remain trapped within a myopic understanding of Sst es ene aa 
politics. '° This refusal to engage with the rich and diverse histori i: f 
architectural creations of these centuries is tantamount to den ra 
power itself is culturally shaped, that political processes NEE ? 
the spheres of state institutions and organisations and are iced 
within a variety of settings and textures of everyday life—withins : i 
and structures that make up the built environment. Similarly ee 
on architecture, with a few exceptions, have tended to nestle withi x: 
niche of their making, concerned primarily with questions of forms iu 
sources. Examples of attempts by these two Streams to reach out 
other are still few and far between! ud 
. Rc IM the study of architecture at the crossroads of 
story ^ society and politics must, however, be equally root- 
ed within the particularities of architecture as a form of artistic 
scientific production in which the iconic, the spatial, the DuC OndF and 
the technical come together. In other words, the centrality of ie is 
techniques to understanding the ways in which architectural reali 
are embedded in larger discourses and practices needs to be reco ‘i a 
Exploring the myths and fictions which inform a political order pn 
tance, involves analysing how these fictions are invented andpe ire 
the strategies and dynamics of the rhetoric that render them Bn 
and long-lasting. The very form given toa genre ofaesthetic bye 
otal or written, in manuscript or in print, painted or built-—belones t 
the reflexive’ dimension of all representations, that is, it bce ihe 
modalities by which an object ora structure is able to epecenl? sie. 
thing else, how it becomes a ‘text? Representation AET 
Marin, involves a cluster of ‘operations of adaptation and dasi à 
that produce the many configurations by which reality is ercel d 
constructed and represenied’.!? These practices and forms make ane 
identities recognisable, they exhibit and signify relationshi S ae 
rank, the coherence of a community, the force of an individual Puri 
manence of a power. Marin's writings help the historian pom T ae 
more fully the workings of the social world, for they point to ih NO 
in which confrontations based on violence and brute force int aie 
symbolic struggles centred on representations. Forms and images m 
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readable? as texts of power because they “bring about a substitution of 
the external manifestation in which a force appears, only to annihilate 
another force, .. . bearing the signs or rather signals and indications that 
need only be seen, noted, shown, then narrated and recounted in order 
lor the force from which they emanate to be believed’ ."4 
inversely, the act of production, of bringing a structure or a complex 
into being, inscribes in its forms, spaces and textures its relation to the 
Iundamental structures that, at a given moment and place, fashion the 
distribution of poweras wellas the organisation of society and economy. 
Building activity is as much a socio-administrative act: it involves the 
control of an apparatus necessary to plan and design, to mobilise resour- 
ces and labour, to organise the quarrying and transportation of building 
material. In the monarchical polities of medieval India, patronage itself 
was a significant act: it spelt power, not only economic and political, but 
equally ideological—the potential to create utopian ideals of monarchy, 
to simulate the powers of God. The architectural remains of these socie- 
ties which form the subject of this collection were a product of the 
patronage, royal and noble, invariably required for enterprises at that 
mammoth scale. At one level, as we know, patronage and the creation 
of such structures were intrinsic to ideologies of power. Plans, designs, 
and iconic forms all drew upon traditions and languages of a ‘high’ cul- 
ture, at times articulated in complex, self-consciously constructed aes- 
thetic-cum-philosophical treatises or statements, but more often through 
the forms and styles themselves. They formed part of a culture supported 
and propagated by the state and powerful institutions, in other words a 
dominant or hegernonic culture of social and political élites. Yet, to what 
extent is it legitimate to view this culture as autonomous, as existing in 
a ‘pure’ form? The endeavour to write a broader history of medieval 
Indian architecture would involve paying equal attention to modalities 
of uses and appropriations of buildings and forms, to processes of cons- 
truction of meaning, to seeing the connections between practices and re- 
presentations. The location of building within a nexus of urban complexes, 
as also their use by large numbers of individuals, introduced a varied 
cultural baggage within this nexus. This included the cultures of non- 
élite groups which would have brought in an everyday culture of work, 
belief and ritual, caste and gender relations—through all of which such 
groups saw themselves as particular communities and engaged with 
others. Thus the meanings generated around the site of a building were 
necessarily heterogeneous. The multilayered complexity of such a cul- 
ture undermines the assumption that architectural activity can be read 
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as creating distinct cultural objects belonging to an élite alone: therefore 
the activity demands different modes of analysis. Both interpretive and 
reconstructive techniques, still a largely unexplored terrain in medieval 
Indian studies, are needed fora non-reductive investigation of the hist- 
ory of meaning at all levels. The search for such techniques rests on the 
premise that a range of diversely structured codes create the multiple 
meanings of almost every building—be it public or ceremonial, courtly, 
ritualistic or domestic—in even the most self-consciously ideological 
and aesthetically refined artefacts of high culture. 

New nations, it would appear, need ancient pasts. According to Pierre 
Nora, modern memory relies to a great extent on the materiality of tra- 
ces, on the visibility of images.!? Architecture, a central referent in ef- 
forts to invent collective memories, comes to be indissociably linked 
with notions of heritage and identity. The built environment has often 
been deployed to construct identities, to stress the sameness of individuals 
who are in fact embedded in multiple and complex social configurations. 
At the same time, buildings acquire a ‘past’ through narratives created 
by historians about them, narratives centring on their origins, construction, 
symbolic apparatus and uses. This implies a discursive use of architec- 
tural remains to build collective pasts that generate feelings of stability, 
continuity, exclusiveness or belonging, these emotions being necessary 
to particular social configurations in particular historical contexts, and 
involving inventions and reinventions, concerted containment, elisions 
and forgetting, that is what Benedict Anderson describes as ‘collective 
amnesia’.'© In the context of medieval India, for instance, the invention 
of a collective past as embodied in its architectural vestiges has often 
been achieved either through the Singling out of individual stylistic 
threads—Buddhist, Hindu, Islamic or Jain—from an intricate patchwork 
quilt, or else by viewing the whole as a well-knit, cohesive unit, effacing 
either way the rich historicity of that past. Buildings and their histories, 
as a result, have become a site of conflict and tension within political 
culture. This in turn impinges on the directions chalked out by the disci- 
pline of architectural history. These are issues which have come to bear 
on the trajectories followed by a number of writings on medieval Indian 
architecture, and which this anthology attempts to address. 

The history of architecture as the discipline we know today came into 
being during the colonial period. The earliest writings in this field were 
located in specific political and cultural contexts of power, in both colo- 
ny and metropole. Their pioneering achievements, while providing copi- 
ous empirical and documentary material for subsequent studies, left a 
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seemingly indelible stamp on many of the preoccupations od 
pectives of more modern historians. The relatively large pd e As 
ings from this period reprinted in this volume testifies to t i es 
character of colonial histories of Indian architecture and oug p 


the reader gauge their enduring influence. 


Ii 


‘History imposes its law on the distant places it conquers while 
ife 217. i 
believing that it is bringing them back to life. "—Michel de 
Certeau, L'écriture de l'histoire, Paris, 1975: 48. 


One dimension of the burgeoning scholarship on d e 
an exploration of the relationship between knowledge p : N "i 
colonisers in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries soug t o 
categories through which they classified and surveyed p su nier 
tribes, castes, races, élites, tradition, Hindus, Muslims, and so e pus 
transformed these into organising principles of daily life. Das t 
sistence on the inextricable relationship between knowledge AER 
followed by Said’s impassioned exposition of the diviene Hs d 
knowledge vis-a-vis the non-West and their instrumenta A e 
cise of colonial power, have had a lasting impact on e i i E 
India. The focal concerns of these have progressively 2 T 
political economy of production to the cultural complexes o pa i 
ation. Projects of collecting and organising eae en 
people and attributes through censuses, surveys and et e 
publication of histories and gazetteers, surveys of archaeo ogi ss 
and monuments, the establishing of routines and standardis o a : 
tices—have all been analysed as colonial constructs which Ee o 
create categories useful to colonial understanding Mu ade e 
and spatial forms have also been cast within this para ey d a 
and architecture, located within a ‘general sociology of pai g He 
been described as ‘but one manifestation of NUR eae scl 
of power and knowledge that informed colonialism a a erm 
It is not my intention to question this excessively broa E : y. : 
which is too general to take us very far. The essentialising ds lia 
framework which makes East and West, Self and Otter, Rr n: 
differentiated polar opposities, has been adequately ipu j e da 
Saidian model can be fruitful when refined, its workings he ed ou d 
the tensions, contradictions, and ambiguities of historical processe: 
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understood in all their idiosyncratic particularities. Colonial approaches 
to Indian architecture, in particular, sensitise us to some of the problems 
inherent in unilinearity and excessive Systematisation while studying ‘a 
colonial project'. The colonial study of culture went beyond being a pro- 
duct of ideologies emanating from the metropole, even if the culture of 
colonialism did participate in creating such ideologies, as well as the 
categories ‘metropolis’ and *colony'.? ‘Culture’ was more than an ins- 
trument or means of control: it is more usefully viewed as something 
constantly being invented and reinvented in relationship to a multiplicity 
of ‘internal colonialisms’ 2! Moreover, it is necessary to take account 
of the specificities of architecture as a discipline and social phenomenon. 
Regarded as both art and science in Englightenment Europe, where 

it was constituted as a discipline in its own right, architecture was locat- 
ed at the interstices of archaeology, museology and history, and could 
thereby forge links between different bodies of knowledge. The colonial 
enterprise of studying Indian architecture, I would Suggest, ought to be 
read in terms that take us beyond the somewhat limited agenda of classi- 
fying, siting and mapping,” to understand it as an enterprise addressed 
to different social groups, in the metropole and the colony. This would 
allow us to recover these prolific studies as part of an exercise of consti- 
tuting different ‘selves’, as a discursive mould in which both nation- 
state and colony were held together, yetone committed to the constitution 

of difference. The process of differentiating between East and West, as 

an analysis of colonial writings on architecture will reveal, went hand 

in hand with attempts to write a universal history of humanity which 

Sought to incorporate all civilisations within an ascending scale of pro- 

gress, culminating in the achievements of the capitalist nation-states of 
Western Europe. In this manner, different approaches to the study of 
architecture coexist with little sense of incongruity or unease. The con- 

cerns of these writings register shifts, and at the same time display con- 

tinuity, indeed a remarkable tenacity, for categories of colonial knowledge 
came to be appropriated by nationalist and postcolonial forms of writing 
across the political spectrum. Keeping in view the far-reaching implica- 
tions and postcolonial legacy of colonial writings on Indian architecture 
the import of colonial writings—taking the example above all bl lames 
Fergusson—is examined here in some detail. 

The enterprise of studying architecture in colonial India was preceded 
by, and in a sense grew in tandem with, a comprehensive archaeological 
survey of ancient sites and monuments pioneered by Alexander Cun- 
ningham, and then continued by H.H. Cole who extended the map of 
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Cunningham's explorations.” The establishment of the Asiatic Society 
in 1784 provided an institutional focus for Indian antiquarian research. 
The society derived its impetus from British ascendancy and its conse- 
quent need to know the country. In addition, Western scholarly interest 
perceived in India a possible source of culture and civilisation. Two 
basic theoretical frameworks within which the earliest studies were 
undertaken can be identified: on the one hand, explorers and Surveyors 
like Rennell, Buchanan? and Mackenzie” were interested in ‘objective’ 
reporting and the plotting of sites; on the other, scholars like Sir William 
Jones wanted to link the history of India with early centres of civilisation 
in the light of the biblical theory of creation.” Till about 1830, archaeo- 
logical enterprises were confined to deciphering early scripts. James 
Prinsep, appointed Secretary of the Asiatic Society in 1833, successfully 
deciphered between 1834 and 1837 the Brahmi and Kharoshti scripts. 
The years following 1830 witnessed the excavation of a large number 
of sites and antiquities. In response to the need fora systematic country- 
wide survey of archaeological sites the Archaeological Survey of India 
was established in 1861 with Alexander Cunningham as Archaeologi- 
cal Surveyor. The aims of survey in northern India were defined: 'an 
accurate description—illustrated by plans, measurements, drawings, or 
photographs and by copies of inscriptions—of such remains as deserve 
notice, with the history of them so far as it may be traceable, and a record 
of the traditions that are retained regarding them'.?? Cunningham's 
working career, which extended till 1885, witnessed the Systematic ex- 
pansion of field archaeology. The Cunningham surveys (Reports) made 
available the topographic details of a very large number of Indian sites 
over an expansive territory. These reports are full of basic information 
on different categories of ‘documents’ of Indian history sculpture, 
architecture, coins, inscriptions, historical geography—and Cunningham 
himself contributed significantly to the growth of a holistic understand- 
ing by producing a few major works of synthesis.” He considered archi- 
tecture an extremely important part of archaeological data and his 
Reports contain voluminous information. Yet the evidence of style in 
architecture was, in his understanding, entirely of a corroborative char- 
acter and subordinate to what he regarded as the primary evidence of 
inscriptions. Lists of antiquarian remains in the field of architecture con- 
tinued to be a concern of archaeological surveys throughout the century, 
as is evident especially from the prolific writings of James Burgess, 
Robert Sewell, E.W. Smith and others.?! 
However, the systematic delineation and documentation of Indian 
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architecture as a field in its own right, albeit still within an antiquarian 
tradition, had been pioneered several decades earlier. By the middle of 
the nineteenth century, when Cunningham initiated his extensive field 
surveys, the basic nature of the monuments and historical sites of India 
was well understood. Among the earliest theoretical studies of Indian 
architecture seems to be a commented English translation of a fragment 
of the Silpa Sastras, the Manasára, undertaken by Ram Raz, an Indian 
judge in the service of the Company at Thanjavur and published in 1834 
under the title An Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus. The exercise 
was carried out in consultation with a local architect and craftsman of 
the Camatta tribe, who could explain to Ram Raz the meanings of techni- 
cal terms used in the original Sanskrit text. The Essay contained forty- 
six illustrations, gave exact measurements of the proportions used in 
different styles of architecture, and discussed the qualifications of an 
architect and the different types of building material used by architects 
in India.? While this work came into being ‘under the aegis of Oriental- 
ism’,* that is, it compiled the fragments of a Sanskrit treatise on Indian 
architecture, inaccessible in the original, to a Western readership—the 
method followed by Ram Raz, which was to make a careful comparison 
between an architectural text and surviving monuments, was pioneering 
and was not taken up and followed by historians of architecture till a 
century later. 

A subsequent example of indigenous initiative in the field of archi- 
tectural history is the work of the historian and astronomer who is bet- 
ter known as a reformist intellectual of Delhi, Sayyid Ahmad Khan. He 
published an extensive description of the monuments of Delhi, Asar 
as-Sanddid (Vestiges of the Past), in 1847. The intellectual activities 
of Sayyid Ahmad Khan can be located within a flourishing tradition, a 
literary and cultural 'ecumene' of which writings on history and topogra- 
phy occupied an important position.” Seven years following the first 
edition of the Asar as-Sanádid, Sayyid Ahmad published a considerably 
reworked and significantly altered second edition of the text.*° The first 
edition of the Asár as-Sanádid was very much in the traditional mould 
of Indo-Muslim histories in which poetry, panegyric and mora! and poli- 
tical instruction were fused, and the cultural diversity of Hindustan 
lavishly praised." Historical and topographical writings in Persian 
made up a distinct genre and it would seem that the example of earlier 
writings, such as Ali Akbar Beg's Sair al-manázil, a topographical 
account ofthe principal buildings of Shahjahanabad, ora similar account 
of Agra (Akbarabad) written a few years earlier in Persian, had directly 
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or indirectly inspired Sayyid Ahmad Khan's enterprise.” The preface 
to the first edition of Asár as-Sanddid gave the full title of the work as 
"The vestiges of former ages and the life and customs of eminent per- 
sonalities of India’. The work is divided into four chapters: (i) buiidings 
outside the town, containing a description of 130 Hindu and Muslim 
structures; (ii) Delhi Fort, with a description of 32 buildings in the area 
of the Fort; (iii) Shahjahanabad, with a description of 72 architectural 
structures of the city; (iv) Delhi and its inhabitants. This (fourth) section 
contains a historical survey of the successive settlements of Delhi, 
followed by a short account of its climate and language. It then furnishes 
the reader with biographical sketches of 119 personalities of the city, 
which the author groups into categories of sheikhs, hakims, 'alims, 
Qur'an-reciters, poets, calligraphers, painters and musicians. It further 
includes copious extracts from the writings of Delhi's literati, including 
appreciations or reviews of this account itself by illustrious writers such 
as Ghalib and the Nawab of Laharu. Such details usually formed part 
of almost all Persian histories—Nizamuddin Ahmad's Tabagát-i Akbari 
is one well-known example. 

The work, dedicated to Sir Thomas Metcalfe, Resident of Delhi, is 
preceded by an eulogy in Persian verse (tagriz) of the author and his 
work by Nawab Ziya ud-din, one of the earliest ‘native’ members of the 
Archaeological Society of Delhi. It concludes with a number of similar 
eulogies andis illustrated by drawings of many of the buildings described 
in the text. On the whole, this first edition is written in a highly ornate, 
flowery Persianised Urdu, richly interspersed with Persian verse, and 
wherein even the prose rhymes.” 

The second edition of Sayyid Ahmad Khan's book was published in 
1854, following his admission in 1852 as ‘Native Honorary Member’ 
of the Archaeological Society of Delhi. This society was founded in 
1847 with Sir Thomas Metcalfe as its President, following the growing 
interest in archaeological studies and fieldwork among British officers 


during these pre-Mutiny years. The Society defined its objective as the 


investigation ‘by means of plans. drawings, and elevation, by inscrip- 
tional, traditional and historical researches, and, if possible, by publi- 
cations of the ancient remains, both Hindoo and Mahomedan, in and 
around Delhi’, and it enjoined all members of the Society ‘to communicate 
such information, as may not be considered within its immediate pale, 
especially statistical researches’, information ‘likely to contribute to the 
general stock of our knowledge of the country, which it is highly desir- 
able to cultivate and improve'.?? In 1850 the Society formally decided 
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to seek the active collaboration of ‘distinguished’ Indian scholars who 
would then be selectively admitted into its ranks. On 7 October 1852 
following his admission, Sayyid Ahmad Khan read a short paper, ‘On 
the Bricks employed in Building in different ages in India’, ata meeting 
of the Archaeological Society, which was subsequently translated into 
English and published in the journal of the society.*! It is against this 
background that the changes made by Sayyid Ahmad Khan in the 
second edition of Asdr'as-Sanddid can be explained, for he consciously 
seeks to locate the text within a different tradition—that of the historical 
and archaeological writing promoted by the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
and the Archaeological Society of Delhi. 

In the preface to the 1854 edition of A sar as-Sanádid, Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan informs the reader that this edition ‘is superior to the earlier one 
in many respects’, for it rectifies many of the shortcomings of the earlier 
work, notably mistakes in the description of monuments.? Moreover. 
whereas in the previous edition the presentation of the edifices was scat- 
tered and disorganised, now the descriptions of all buildings were ar- 
ranged according to their year of construction. While the first edition did 
not cite the historical texts from which these expositions were drawn, 
the second edition quoted in full, in the margins, the titles of all books 
used. A further creditable feature of the 1854 edition, according to the 
author, was an appendix in which all epigraphs were entered in their 
original form, length and style of calligraphy. The first and third chapters 
of the earlier edition were now combined into the third chapter of the 
second edition, whereas the fourth chapter, containing the eulogistic 
sketches of eminent individuals of Delhi, was dropped completely in the 
1854 version.? It would appear that Sayyid Ahmad Khan now sought 
to focus his work more centrally and explicitly on the monumental struc- 
tures of the city, the number of which he included in the second edition 
being considerably larger. His exposition, now made in a more sober, 
restrained and concise idiom and which rarely strayed beyond a factual 
description, seems to aspire towards the norms of historical scholarship 
of a Rankean variety. In an attempt to locate his study in a ‘historical’ 
frame, the author added to the work a new first chapter in the form of 
historical tables, listing in chronological sequence basic information 
about the rulers of Delhi from mythological times up to the present. The 
idea of supplying a certain amount of basic factual information in tabular 
form—so as to provide a handy work of reference— seems to have en- 
Joyed acertain currency in British writings during the nineteenth century. 
One example of this practice was James Prinsep's widely disseminated 
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Useful tables illustrative of Indian history, chronology, modern coinage, 
weights and measures, first published in 1834. 

The first systematic and comprehensive historical study of Indian 
architecture from a colonial perspective was undertaken by James Fer- 
gusson. He was a Scottish indigo planter who, between 1835 and 1847, 
travelled widely, observed architects and workmen engaged in the cons- 
truction of temples, and conducted an extensive survey of the different 
types of ancient buildings in India. Fergusson's first major publication 
on the history of Indian architecture, On the Rock-cut Temples of India, 
presented as a lecture in 1843, appeared in 1846. This was followed 
in 1848 by Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Architecture in Hindustan. 
From the time of his earliest writings, Fergusson sought to demarcate 
his approach to the subject of architecture from that of archaeologists 
surveying sites and monuments. To this end he evolved a systematic 
typology of structures on the basis of their stylistic components, from 
which point he then proposed to study the evolution of styles. He not 
only compiled the first illustrated history of Indian architecture, he also 
evolved a system of classification of buildings which, for many years, 
remained the only tool for architectural surveys with his successors in 
the field. Fergusson's most detailed and representative study was his 
History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, whose first edition appeared 
in 1876.* Already in the 1860s, Fergusson had participated actively in 
an extensive drive launched in England to prepare drawings, photographs 
and casts of ancient architectural specimens of the Indian subcontinent. 
Apart from documentation, conservation was an important objective of 
this initiative: the need to preserve visual records of a history and tradi- 
tion threatened by decay and extinction." 

And yet, the study of the colonial engagement with architecture can- 
not be viewed as purely an offshoot of archaeological enterprises. The 
distinct disciplinary identity of architecture was evident to practitioners 
of its history in Europe during the late eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. From the moment when art history was constituted as a discipline, 
architecture was assimilated to the domain of the arts. In Europe this 
‘ordering of the arts’ as a self-conscious enterprise was well under way 
by the mid-eighteenth century." The mammoth Enlightenment enter- 
prise of organising knowledge, Diderot and d' Alembert' s Encyclopédie, 
effected a separation of the fine arts-—comprising painting, sculpture 
ana architecture—and their two 'sister arts', poetry and music, from all 
other human activities, establishing them as unique repositories of the 
‘spirit of life’, as embodiments of ‘eternal truths’ which would ‘hold 
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together a civilised society'.? In England, Sir Joshua Reynolds, President 
of the Royal Academy of Arts, where he delivered his annual Discourses, 
squarely located architecture within the domain of the imagination, its 
forms no less an expression of ‘originality’ and ‘genius’ .°° 

Atthe same time, the arts came to be recognised as ‘sciences’ (Wis- 
senschaften), in the sense of fields of knowledge, and like other sciences 
they required a history.*! Among the pioneer art historians to accord to 
the history of art the status of a science was the German aesthetician, 
Johann Joachim Winckelmann. His systematic historical study of classical 
Greek art soon displaced accounts which had leaned heavily on Vasari’s 
biographical and anecdotal approach to art history.** More often than 
not, the works that ordered the arts into the discipline of art history dur- 
ing the late eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries emerged as canonical 
texts, for the ‘facts’ they recorded were rarely free from judgement, or 
lacking in criteria for the constitution of taste. Reynolds’ Discourses, 
for example, envisaged an imaginary scale of merit and excellence in 
which artists of every period competed for a place.** More centrally in- 
fluential was Winckelmann’s characterisation of Baroque or Rococo art 
as a ‘tradition in decline’,** which motivated a radical renovation within 
Western art through recourse to a rejuvenated classical ideal.’ 

It was the force of this ideal that formed the underpinning of the aes- 
thetic judgements of colonial writers as they viewed different streams 
of Indian art in the light of the Graeco-Roman canon. In addition, it led 
them to apply a teleological notion of progress/decline to their analysis 
of stylistic evolution within Indian art. In Winckelmann's scheme of 
things, while Greek art evolved along its path to perfection, Oriental art, 
by which he meant Egyptian and Persian, remained stagnant and mori- 
bund.* Mitter cites Winckelmann's belief in climatic determinism as an 
explanatory factor within his analysis, and one which came to inform 
subsequent Western views on the East.” Yet he overlooks a central and 
significant tenet of Winckelmannian aesthetics which, to my mind, exer- 
cised a deeper and more far-reaching power over colonial constructions 
of the difference that was held to mark the metropole from the colony. 
Winckelmann saw political freedom as the most important ethical ideal 
that would engena. - ~ »oble' art, an ideal that was an underlying condi- 
uon for the efflorescence of the arts in Greek antiquity.?* The enterprise 
of a colonial writer on Indian architecture like Fergusson, Steeped in the 
categories of the newly formed disciplines of art and history, can be read 
as an attempt to use their methods to recuperate, on behalf of an unini- 
tiated public of colonised subjects, a sense of their own past. 
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lor Fergusson architecture, situated as it was at the conjunction ol 
iit and science, formed the ‘ideal vehicle’ which could stand for 'univer- 
„al truths’. These, abstracted from the language of forms, would serve 
tme purposes of instruction and help secure the foundations of the colo- 
nial state.” And yet Fergusson's writings on the history of Indian archi- 
lecture ought not to be read entirely in terms of the buttressing of a 
single, homogeneous colonial project carried out in substantial measure 
through the construction of religious and racial categories as tools of 
analysis. Although he does undoubtedly deploy these categories, and 
with lasting implications for contemporary and subsequent understand- 
ings of the subject, Fergusson's enterprise of writing a systematic ac- 
count of Indian architecture had a range of concerns which subjected 
his oeuvre to a series of tensions. His writings occupied the fluid terrain 
between universal and national histories and were addressed to many 
publics, both in the metropole and in the colony. In fact, through the cre- 
ation of a particular discipline they constituted their own public on both 
these terrains. The recuperation of an ‘unwritten’ Indian past was car- 
ried out within the framework of a notion of ‘difference’ which, in Fer- 
gusson's writings, revolves around a series of oppositions: between 
classical purity and opulent decay, between rationality and superstition, 
written and unwritten histories, political freedom and despotism. Differ- 
ence, at the same time, needed to be domesticated: ‘otherness’ had to 
he mapped on to a familiar cultural horizon of the European readers of 
these histories, themselves inhabitants of societies fractured by the 
struggles and cleavages that were integral to the making of modernity. 
Within the domain of the colony, it was necessary to define the limits 
within which Western knowledge could be received, assimilated and 
applied by the subjects to whom these writings were equally addressed. 
The emergence of a new public—an indigenous élite within the colonised, 
educated in the modes of Western knowledge—generated its own ten- 
sions, as the example of Rajendralal Mitra cited below will illustrate, 
underlining the need to demarcate the boundaries of bi-cultural exchanges. 

There were several dimensions to Fergusson's conviction regarding 
the relevance of studying Indian architecture. The years following the 
1857 Mutiny were marked by a debate over the style to be adopted for 
new buildings. Opinion was divided between those who favoured clas- 
sicising European styles as a means of inspiring the ‘natives’ with awe, 
and those who were convinced of the need to integrate indigenous build- 
ing elements within colonial structures. Knowledge of Indian archi- 
tecture was still limited; publications which could be meaningfully used 
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by professional architects were few and far between. Fergusson saw it 
within his power to meet this need through an ‘intelligible’ account of 
India’s architectural history, which he set out to write—a task made con- 
siderably easier by the development of photography. On 21 December 
1866 he delivered a lecture ‘On the Study of Indian Architecture’ to the 
Society of Arts in London. He made a series of arguments about the uses 
of the study of Indian architecture. It would enable, he said: a selective 
and discriminating deployment of its forms in colonial building enter- 
prises; a fuller understanding of the ethnology and religions of India; 
Indian subjects of the Empire to Possess a sense of their own history; 
a source of ideas for the improvement of architecture in England.°! This 
seminal lecture outlined Fergusson's agenda for his subsequent writ- 
ings; it affords us a glimpse into the plurality of his concerns, the differ- 
ent publics to which it was addressed, and the discursive space linking 
metropole and colony which it came to occupy. 

Fergusson’s conviction that the study of Indian architecture could be 
relevant to the improvement of style in England is not as surprising or 
paradoxical as it may seem. Definitions of taste in Europe during the 
late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were fairly fluid. In spite of the 
canonical status of classical traditions, the emergence of new cults of 
the sublime and the beautiful, as also theories of the picturesque, had 
encouraged a novel delight in irregularity and intricacy, a celebration 
of eclecticism, a refusal of fixity, and a valorisation of the imagination.© 
As a result, a number of artists and architects were prepared to look else- 
where, to non-classical traditions and beyond Europe, for inspiration. 
Within this aesthetic search Indian forms were perceived as being en- 
dowed with a liberating potential. Joshua Reynolds, extolling the ‘bar- 
barick splendour of those Asiatick buildings', argued that they could 
supply architects with *modes to copy ...’; he added the warning that 
the ‘sound rules of Grecian architecture are not to be lightly sacrificed', 
and only the ‘great master’ was capable of a discrimination and control 
over the medium that would allow selective appropriations of certain 
influences rather than their wholesale emulation, 

The use of an ‘Indian style’ could indeed be observed in a range of 
buildings during the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries—in private 
homes, market halls, garden pavilions, conservatories, gateways, build- 
ings for entertainment. As an architectural practice this was more wide- 
spread than is usually believed. Later, during the nineteenth century, 
the asymmetries of colonial power made the adoption of an Indian style 
difficult for certain kinds of public buildings, yet it continued to enjoy 
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li vour in the construction of an eclectic mix of structures. those of ie 
reation in particular. The Orient was regarded, or being ees 
as a space of relaxation and hedonistic pleasure. Throughout this perio 
and into the early twentieth century, questions on the appropriateness 
of Indian styles—Hindu, Indo-Saracenic or Anglo-Indian, as they dia 
popularly labelled—in English architecture continued to figure wit 2 
‘liscussions and debates amongst planners, architects and engineers. 
Ihese debates made up a cultural field governed by the contradictory 
pulls of a number of aesthetic canons. At a historical moment when 
Western nation-states were marked by deep social cleavages and con- 
lIionted oppositional movements for democratisation and social reform, 
4 sense of cultural integrity was sought to be maintained through conti- 
nual processes of invention and reinvention whereby the nation and the 
elf came to be viewed through the prism of alien cultures. Such cultures 
were brought home through a range of practices—through BEEN 
«complexes, through the compilation of universal histories within w d 
the nation was embedded, through growth in the fields of knowledge an 
iclated disciplines ranging from geology to bio-medicine, and iu 
to anthropology. Colonial writings on architecture, notably those o 7 
russon and later E.B. Havell, participated in this complex cultural field; 
the ed one of its constituent elements. 
ls conceptualised The History of Indian and Eastern de 
tecture as part of a larger enterprise of writing a universal history of 
architecture addressed, above all, to a Western readership. In fact, this 
text came as a sequel to his earlier study, A History of Architecture in 
All Countries from the Earliest Times to the Present Day, published in 
1365 in three volumes.?' The author located this SEHES within a ney 
paradigm, informed by a shift from a ‘topographical’ toa Mistorical ap- 
proach. He defined the difference between the two as follows: 


If the intention is only to describe particular styles or separate buildings, the 
topographical arrangement may be found more convenient, uae aa 
thing beyond this is attempted, the historical methoa is the only one w l 

enables it to be done. Believing that the architectural public do now A 
something more than mere dry information with regard to the age and s T. 
of buildings, it has been determined to remodel the work and to adopt the 


i i i 68 
historical arrangement." 


Fergusson's History sought to create a new space of representation. 
Architectural study was being made part of a larger ensemble depicting 
the development of peoples, states and civilisations through various 
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Stages. This process found its parallels in a number of disciplinary and 
cultural practices of nineteenth-century Western Europe, froni museo- 
logical displays to historical romances. all aiming at the lifelike repro- 
duction of an 'authenticated past as a series of stages leading to the 
present. The writing of universal and national histories was a central 
element here: the history of the nation-state and that of its non-European 
‘other’ functioned not merely as polar opposites, but also as two faces 
of the same coin, as participants in a more coniplex process of the 
historicising of territory and the territorialising of the nation.”! Coloniai 
expansion, archaeological excavations, surveys of antiquities and monu- 
ments, all extended the time horizons of historical studies in the West 
beyond the medieval period and that of Graeco-Roman antiquity, encom- 
passing remnants of a more distant past—the civilisations of Egypt, 
Mesopotamia and later the Indus Valley. These enabled a new genre of 
historical writing, that of the universal history of civilisations, and with- 
in this Fergusson located his oeuvre. It became possible now to annex 
the recent national histories of newly emerging states in Europe to these 
universal histories, whereby the former could be represented as a culti- 
vation and fulfilment of the universal story of civilisational growth. 
Fergusson's writings were addressed to a Western readership in a 

more direct and specific sense. During the nineteenth century, India was 
experienced and imprinted on the minds of a metropolitan public in ways 
which were piecemeal, elusive and often chaotic. Visual literacy about 
the subcontinent was marked by the widespread presence of objects, 

artefacts and architectural quotes, all more often than not divested of 
their contexts—turban domes, a cusped arch, conservatory chimneys 

turned into minarets; or the colourful pageantry of crafted objects, 

textiles and assemblages at the India court during the Crystal Palace 

Exhibition. The years following the World Exhibition of 1851 saw 

an efflorescence of ‘colonial collecting’, public and private, of Indian 

artefacts— coins, ritual objects from pilgrim centres, miniatures and 
prints, objets d'art of eclectic tastes and origins.”2 A history of architecture 
cast in a civilisational narrative frame, as Fergusson's was, responded 
effectively to the needs generated by the diffuse and disorderly character 
of these collections. It was motivated towards creating identities for a 
motley range of objects, relocating them within a context, inventing a 
tradition within which they could be embedded. Writings of this genre 
created what Breckenridge describes as a usable past that was, at the 
same time, an ordered one.” 

What is equally important is the mould within which this past was 
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vast so as to render it tangible to its metropolitan readers. Fergusson's 
History drew upon Enlightenment methods of classifying knowledge 
and ordering observations into hierarchies: Rankean historicism and the 
Winckelmannian canon were two of the disciplinary strands he deploy- 
cil to make the study of Indian art accessible to a Western readership. 
Laste. as exemplified in the art of European antiquity, was the meas- 
ure of perfection against which Indian art was judged and classified into 
stylistic units. Buddhist-Gandharan architecture, characterised by a 
certain ‘classical’ simplicity and purity of form, was seen to Iepresent 
ihe highest stage of aesthetic excellence attained by Indian art. 'Hindu 
wichitecture, on the other hand, with its excessively ornate surface deco- 
tation and ‘false’ principles of design, stood in Fergusson’s scheme as 
the polar opposite of the Buddhist. He could then conceptualise the hist- 
ory of Indian architecture in terms of an evolution from the first type 
to the second, drawing upon European historicist analytic frameworks 
which proposed a teleological idea of progress for the study of Western 
civilisations, and art in particular. When applied to the study of the 
‘decaying’ civilisations of the East, Fergusson could invert this model 
ol progress into one of progressive decline, retaining, in his eyes, its 
methodological efficacy and rigour. His History could then serve as 2 
ieminder of the advantages of the scientific methods of Western scholar- 
hip, underscoring thereby the difference of the non-Western Other. Al 
the same time, Fergusson’s avowed objective of building a bridge be- 
tween the underlying principles of Indian architecture and the practice 
of this art in the West translated a simultaneous need to map and assimi- 
late that ‘other’ onto the cultural worlds of the metropole in ways that 
were not necessarily complicit with the exercise of coloniai power. This 
paradox is apparent within his entire oeuvre. — l 
Fergusson conceived of his enterprise of writing a comprehensive 
and systematic history of Indian architecture as part of a cultural flow 
" both directions, addressed to readers in the metropole as also to a 
potential readership in the colony." For his work would make available 
to the colonised a sense of their own past, a linear history whose sources 
would be dated and classified following the norms of positivist ene 
sraphy of nineteenth-century Europe. Architecture was, in Fergusson S 
understanding, among the few reliable forms of evidence which contd 
serve as the basis for a ‘scientific history of India’. '[In] a country’, he 
wrote, ‘which has no written histories it affords almost the only means 
that exist for steadying any conclusion we may arrive at, and is a meas- 
ute of the greatness or decay of the dynasties that ruled the country in 
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ancient times." An ethnological reading of monuments and sculptures, 
he believed, furnished evidence for myths and rituals, religious beliefs, 
clothes, appearances and practices of everyday life.” At the same time, 
Fergusson's placing of these styles and monuments with a scale of ex- 
cellence and decadence sought to transmit aesthetic notions and values 
which would function as markers of 'distinction 7 among a certain 
group of individuals. In this sense his writings intervened to constitute 
à new public from among the colonised by inscribing this public in a new 
relationship with its own past. This was a public whose minds were to 
be formed through certain genres of academic writings, while their 
tastes came to acquire the imprint of cultural canons that made discrimi- 
nation possible between merit and mediocrity, between the original and 
the imitative. 

The success of this enterprise can be gauged by the fact that the very 
same terms of discourse were deployed by writings articulating nationalist 
responses to colonial readings of Indian history and culture. The example 
of Rajendralal Mitra, one of the earliest of Indian Sanskritists trained 
in European academic methods, is a case in point. In a two-volume study 
of the antiquities of Orissa, Mitra launched a Spirited defence of Indian 
art against European assumptions, especially those of Fergusson and 
Cole, which had postulated a decisive influence of Greek and Roman 
forms in the shaping of Buddhist art. He marshalled a range of evidence 
to prove in turn the ‘originality’ and ‘inventiveness’ that Indian art forms 
possessed, emphasising the accuracy of his readings of texts and ins- 
criptions and their relationship to forms and functions of structures.’8 
Fergusson's blistering counter-attack on Mitra points to the dilemma 
intrinsic within the colonial enterprise of recuperating the histories of 
colonised regions for purposes of instruction and the creation of a new 
class of ‘native subjects’: the need to demarcate the limits of bi-cultural 
exchanges was equally urgent—‘before some of the natives', warned 
Fergusson, ‘were spoiled by contact with European civilisation . . . the 
most glaring defect of this easily acquired knowledge is the inevitable 
conceit it engenders. A man who by powers of his memory alone has 
become familiar with a great mass of scientific facts, is apt to consider 
himself quite equal to those who, by long study and careful reasoning, 
have assimilated the great truths of scientific knowledge. 7? 

Fergusson's writings on the history of Indian architecture occupy a 
somewhat fluid terrain between universal and national histories. While 
the search for a suitable frame in which to situate his representation of 
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the Indian past led him to draw upon Eurocentric lexicons of the nation- 
date as articulated in the disciplines of history and art theory, his narrat- 
ive was equally intended to serve as a mode of instruction for colonised 
ibjects. He was aware that the reception of this instruction could never 
tollow identical trajectories in colony and metropole, for the former was 
made up of subjects and not citizens. A particular notion of this difference 
inevitably permeates his categories of analysis; it further enables him 
to handle the contradiction between his conviction regarding the relevance 
ot the study of Indian architecture to the West and the fact that its aes- 
thetic qualities fall short of the classical canon he chooses as a yardstick 
ot excellence. l 
One way out of this paradox, according to Partha Mitter, was made 
possible by drawing upon the Hegelian notion that all gee eee ex- 
pressed the ‘innermost spirit of a people or a nation'."* Yet Hepenan 
essentialism was not sufficiently equipped to form the crux of Fergusson S 
analysis. It was rather the example of anthropology, which, during the 
nineteenth century, performed the crucial ideological function of connect: 
iny the histories of Western nations and civilisations to those of ‘other 
peoples? by creating an order of peoples and races, that furnished Fer- 
russon with the explanatory tools to undertake a stylistic classification 
and analysis of Indian art. | . 
l'ergusson divided the history of Indian architecture into certain 
broad phases: the first phase, dating from the second century BC to the 
Inst century AD and coinciding with the construction of the Buddhist 
monuments at Sanchi, Bharhut and Amaravati, marked the highest level 
ol artistic achievement. The excellence of this art derived froma racial 
purity untainted by ‘corrupt’ Brahmanical influence, from the ‘nation- 
alistic' principles of the Buddhist faith, and very likely from the presence 
of Greek masons and designers drawn from the Indo-Greek colonies of 
Bactria"! This epoch of greatness gave way to decay, following the 
waning of Greek influence and the racial subjugation of "ans by cul- 
turally inferior Turanians. Racial mixing, in Fergusson's interpretive 
scheme, meant the absorption of ‘absurd fables and monstrous super- 
stitions’, the stranglehold of a ‘corrupt’ hierarchical order and a con- 
sequent ‘debasement’ of artistic quality." All subsequent architecture 
until the coming of Islam was designated ‘Hindu’ by Fergusson and 
classified into stylistic groups following ethnic categories: the northern 
ot Indo-Aryan; the southern or Dravidian; and a third racial group NOI 
he names Dasyus, these being neither Aryan nor Dravidian but inferior 
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to both. The style of architecture associated with this last ethnic group 
was described as ‘a square tower-like temple with a perpendicular base, 
but a curvilinear outline. , .'** The Dravidians, an indigenous Turanian 
group, were indefatigable builders, yet owing to their ‘lower intellectual 
Status’, their architecture lacked grandeur or nobility. Here religious 
influence combined with racial inferiority to produce an art marked by 
an inherent poverty of design, stemming from an inability to master 
arcuate principles of construction and therefore resorting to excessive 
surface ornament as a camouflage for structural weaknesses.*? 
Ethnic groupings and religious affiliations were not the only classi- 
ficatory categories employed by Fergusson in his enumeration of styles 
of Indian architecture. At times he resorted to the dynastic principle, as 
in the case of the "Chalukyan style’, or used geographical division, as 
in a chapter entitled ‘Architecture in the Himalayas', with sub-sections 
on Kashmir, Nepal and Tibet.*® 
The narrative of continuous decline, which formed a central organising 
principle of the first half of Fergusson's History, is interrupted by the 
author’s handling of the Turkish conquest of northern India in the 
twelfth century. The advent of Islam, according to Fergusson, infused 
a fresh vigour in Indian architecture as it freed the artist from the ‘tram- 
mells of Puranic mythology’ .8? While Fergusson shared ina larger sense 
the European ambivalence to Islam, his attitude to ‘Muslim’ architecture 
in the Indian subcontinent is on the whole positive. It is not insignificant 
that he uses the term "Saracenic' to collectively designate the styles and 
traditions of architecture brought by the Turks to India: the term had a 
long pedigree going back to the European confrontation with Islam in 
the Middle Ages and connotated an aggressive crusading populace.?5 At 
the same time, characterisations of "Islamic" architecture in Arabia, 
North Africa and Southern Europe had become the subject of à number 
of monographs by the time Fergusson wrote his History. One of the earl- 
iest of these in English was James C. Murphy’s voluminous and richly 
illustrated study, The Arabian Antiquities of Spain (1815); amongst the 
most influential was Owen Jones's two-volume opus, replete with litho- 
graphs m colour, Plans, Elevations, Sections and Details of the Alhambra 
(London 1842-5). While to Fergusson Islam in India meant once more 
the ‘racial absorption’ of ‘outsiders’ within the indigenous populace, 
this did not lead to degeneration. Islam, in relation io Hinduism, stood 
for a positive cultural force for a variely of reasons: like Christianity, 
it was a Semitic faith, it had a longer exposure to currents of ‘European 
rationalism’, and therefore it had a more ‘perfect’ architecture. Above 
all, what enabled a greater appreciation of Islamic building traditions (as 
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principle of the book. The first two chapters are thematic, dealing with 
tundamental questions of ‘Hindu and Saracenic art’, the ‘Pointed Arch’, 
‘Hindu Symbolism’, and the origins of the design and structural charac- 
teristics of the Taj Mahal. These furnish a paradigm of sorts which 
informs the next three chapters, now set within a chronological-cum- 
iegional frame. Then follows another thematic chapter focusing on the 
Indianness of the elements of medieval architecture—‘Indian Arches’, 
"The Hindu Temple’, ‘Sikhara’, Brackets, Capitals and Domes. The rest 
of the book is once more organised according to chronology and the re- 
vions of the subcontinent, all read as case studies illustrating certain 
central tenets and convictions. 
In spite of his polemical critique of Fergusson’s use of racial or ethnic 
categories to explain stylistic evolution within Indian architecture, 
Ilavell’s overweening preoccupation with a mythical Aryan ideal which 
was all-encompassing and powerful enough to subsume different phases 
of Indian art, rested on similar Orientalist and racial presuppositions. 
At the same time, his critique of British ignorance and their consequent 
denigration of Indian art rendered Havell’s vision of India’s artistic 
herittage highly attractive to a nascent nationalist intelligentsia, whose 
own responses to colonial interpretations of Indian architecture continued 
to rest on the essentialising assumptions of this particular vintage of 
Orientalist writing. And finally, this bland conflation of an ‘Indian’ tradi- 
tion with a singular Vedic Hinduism has lent itself to easy appropriation 
hy more contemporary communal ideologies whose interpretations of 
medieval Indian architecture continue to assume virulent forms into the 
present, not least by transgressing the bounds of academic discipline. 
A second, though less polemical, challenge to Fergusson’s orthodoxy 
came from the investigations of the French scholar Gabriel Jouveau- 
Dubreuil, whose study in two volumes of the architecture and sculpture 
of the Tamil region was published in 1914.'?! The first of these volumes 
deals primarily with temple architecture, for which the author worked 
out a different principle of classification, and which contributed to a 
reappraisal of Fergusson’s chronology as well as his fundamentally 
negative evaluation of style. For Jouveau-Dubreuil a comparative study 
of ornament provided the key to the classification of architectural laws 
and styles. In addition, he drew upon the evidence of inscriptions to esta- 
blish a chronological order within which he proceeded to trace, in an 
evolutionary framework, the development of styles, classified according 
to dynastic labels. Influential as Jouveau-Dubreuil’s methods and findings 
remained for subsequent scholarship on the temple architecture of this 
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demonstrating the ways in which the former both absorbed and resisted 
the ‘influence’ of ‘Hindu forms’. These processes are studied through 
an enumeration of stylistic elements such as the perfection, or lack of 
it. of arcuate building techniques and the forms of surface decoration. 
The search for origins informs the main historical and stylistic concerns, 
especially accounts of the section dealing with the Qutb Minar, where 
venealogical links with prototypes in Ghazni or more distant precedents 
in Persia or Egypt are speculated upon. The question of ‘which people 
built the Qutb Minar, the Hindus or Muslims’ seems to have assumed 
the proportions of a charged debate in the wake of writings by Cunnin- 
gham, Fergusson, Page, Fanshawe and others, as can be read in S.K. 
Banerji’s resume of the arguments and positions.'?* Page's Memoir has, 
however, left behind a more persistent legacy for subsequent research 
on Delhi's first masjid-i jama. His account, at the very outset, informs 
the reader of the demolition of a Hindu temple which had originally 
stood on the site where the mosque was then constructed. The description 
voes on, not merely to point to the use of building material from this and 
Iwenty-seven other temples of the vicinity for the construction of the 
mosque, but also, through detailed plans, sets out 'evidence' to show 
the extent to which ‘the mosque embodied in itself a definite portion of 
that structure, up to the plinth level’ .' Neither Page, nor any of the mod- 
em historians who have proceeded to study the masjid, especially those 
drawing upon Page's interpretation of this structure as an architectural 
expression of ‘Muslim victory’ over ‘infidels’,!'° have cared to pose the 
question of the specific ways in which this mate rial was actually rework- 
ed into the structure of the mosque and the implications of this process 


lor the possible plurality of meanings it could yield to different modes 
1 


of viewing and perceiving. 
More significant is the fact that the analytical framework evolved in 
colonial studies on medieval Indian architecture, notably by Fergusson 
and Havell, has proved to be tenacious, informing studies of Indian 
architecture well into the present. To begin with, the dynastic framework— 
which Percy Brown subsequently endowed with a formalistic rigour— 
continues to be the organising principle for almost all modern writings, 
notably surveys, of the history of medieval Indian architecture.!? Brown 
also took over a number of aesthetic judgements propounded by Fer- 
eusson and Smith. These permeate his entire work: for instance, the 
intrinsic aesthetic superiority of arcuate over trabeate forms, the former 
emanating from forms and techniques in Roman buildings. Brown often 
voices opinions rooted in an uncritical appropriation of contemporary 
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chronicles, as in the case where he approvingly cites the historian of 
Shah Jahan’s reign, Lahori, to denigrate the architectural creations of 
Shah Jahan’s predecessors as ‘abominations’ or ‘almost barbaric’ in 
comparison to the ‘noble’ or ‘graceful’ or ‘elegant’ edifices of a reign 
where ‘Mughal architecture undoubtedly found its golden age',!!? 
Brown's pronouncements at times imply a certain climatic determinism 
characteristic of colonial writings; they were echoed by subsequent 
writers such as Mortimer Wheeler who, in characteristically flowery 
language, described the architecture of the Indian subcontinentas an ex- 
pression of the ‘austerity of the desert’ tempering the ‘luxuriance of the 
jungle'.!!^ The legacy of Fergusson, Systematised by Brown, meant that 
styles or periods did not merely correspond to dynas 
were often translations in stone of the character trait 
of individual personalities. Akbar's tolerance and sympathies with. 
‘Indian culture’ accounted for ‘unorthodox intrusions’ such as trabeate 
forms or ‘Hindu’ decorative motifs within the buildings of his reign; 
Jahangir’s reign is teleologically designated a ‘period of inertia’ before 
the ‘Mughal style’ attained its ‘zenith’ under Shah Jahan. Akbar’s 
mausoleum at Sikandra is described as ‘unimpressive’ and lacking in 
coherence owing to Jahangir’s ‘spasmodic supervision’ of the cons- 
truction (an outcome of his alleged lack of interest in architecture).!!5 
Many of Brown’s errors made in the attribution of butldings have been 
rectified by more recent research,!!6 and the crassest of his judgements 
have been discarded. Yet some of the deeper implications of his frame- 
work continue to be unthinkingly regurgitated. Relatively little effort has 
been made to understand the question of form 
constructs, as scholarly inventions which we i 
to create coherent and seemingly meaningful 
While the importance of Style per se ought not 
of classification would need to take account of apparent inconsistencies 
and complexities that emerge, for instance, when building practices of 
the imperial centre are confronted with those of the regions. 17 
Orientalist imaginings often continued to permeate Indological writ- 
ings through the 1950s. One example is the article by Hermann Goetz, 
reprinted in this volume, focusing on the eighteenth century, on the 
buildings of the Qudsia Bagh in Delhi. Goetz’s readings mechanically 
apply aesthetic categories and judgements characteristic of certain 
kinds of stylistic histories of European art. They have not been able to 
avoid falling into the trap of certain well-worn clichés. The architecture 
of this complex is seen to mark a ‘turning point 
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ions 

architecture was the attempt to overcome some of the pester 
lonial studies by using written sources—inscriplions, archi sie 

colonial : $ s eS Anc ous a 
treatises, religious texts—as well as living architects and NE Hen 
m i 1 s during thi: 
while arriving ata fuller understanding of monuments. It was Ei cue 

c ¥ sian were ass 
i at SC dology, Sanskrit and Per: 
eriod that scholars of In g l oan 
with the Archaeological Survey and its research rq eia de 2s 
J the Memoirs 

i Zaf: as ho authored a number o 
was Maulvi Zafar Hasan, w b: eb d 
Archaeological Survey of India, of which the one DN PE E 

f E ry c 
muddin complex is the most well known.!'? Zafar Hasan s "m are 
on Fergusson’s painstaking collection of information, as a 
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latter's structural characterisations of buildings, is evident. However, 
his Memoirs also provide a transcription and translation of the Arabic 
and Persian inscriptions on the monuments. Unlike Fergusson, Zafar 
Hasan's meticulous enumeration of individual features is more in the 
tradition of an archaeological inventory; there are few incursions into 
questions of style orelucidations of the aesthetic or functional dimensions 
of the monuments described. His account of buildings in the Nizamuddin 
complex draws upon a range of contemporary Sources, mainly Persian 
chronicles, to reconstruct their history. History, here, is taken to mean 
a chronology of the construction of the various structures, The author 
also furnishes biographical details of individuals connected with these 
monuments: in the case of Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya he ends up recycl- 
ing accounts from contemporary hagiographical literature, while for 
Shaikh Abdu-n Nabi it is mainly Abu’! Fazl and 
histories he depends. 

The ‘historical’ sections of the Memoirs exist mainly as appendages 
to the descriptive accounts, they do not lend much analytic depth to those 
accounts. We learn little about the histories of the monuments, their 
patronage, construction, uses, etc. Yet these writings fulfilled an important 
function—of assisting in conservation, which included commenting on 
the condition of the buildings and making suggestions for their protection 
and preservation. Zafar Hasan’s Memoir on Nizamuddin is one of the 
best available sources for descriptive and chronological information 
about structures that were being continuously added to till the end of the 
Mughal period. As the disintegration of these structures has rapidly in- 
creased with modern encroachments, the Memoirs are invaluable in 
enabling us to reconstruct the topography and architecture of the sites. 

During its early phases, nationalist scholarship launched a multi- 
pronged attack against the Eurocentricism of colonial writings. Here the 
question of Graeco-Roman influence was a major theme of contention: 
the nationalist response to colonial claims took the form of a search for 
an autonomous and quintessential ‘Indian’ tradition whose roots stretched 
deep into a pre-colonial past. The early writings of the aesthete and 
art historian Ananda K. Coomaraswamy deployed an impressive scholar- 
ly apparatus to intervene in such debates. One example is a forcefully 
argued article on the origins of the Buddha image, in which Coomara- 
Swamy sought to demonstrate that there existed an older and richer 
tradition of Buddhist art which could scarcely be designatedas ‘derivative’ 
of Gandhara. Rather, this tradition, spanning over three hundred years, 


Badayuni upon whose 
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yielded an array of powerful Buddha images ‘deeply rooted in an Indian 
TNT 
] "nie this initial phase of nationalist historiography was FA ouis 
hv a strong link with the more benevolent forms of Md 
notably those of Havell, it would be less than fair to p E m 
swamy's voluminous writings under a single Orientalis um 4 iin 
continuous pursuit to bring together the analysis of m i 
yielded a useful compilation of architectural terms in whic "i RE 
and architectural skills were deployed to unravel not only à : es Ps 
cal meanings of terms, but also their significance ata i ic 2 S 
Coomaraswamy's writings on Indian arch he ture [égistere a prog t 
sive shift from the investigation of ‘influence’ to that of PONE 
or ‘inner meaning’ of architectural form. Itwas not o he oe 
to study architectural forms from a technical or ee outs ias 
alone: the ‘significance’ of those forms was indissocia - in 2 
structural characteristics. A temple was more than à simple E H 
worship, its forms stood for an image of the cosmos; the ee e 
rituals was built into its spatial organisation and PAS iouis 
by the need to counteract colonial denigrations of dE o ae 
art as ‘monstrosities’ and products of ‘strange fantasies j e is 
of Coomaraswamy explored the realm of iconographic or po o. 
analysis. ‘Ornament’, designated by the SanssHt Exon a 2: Ms 
understood as being more than *merely aesthetic or 'surface iia 2 
an intensive philological and literary analysis ofthe term pd oe 
many layers that went into the making pt it E pi d 
‘nourishing’, or effecting a ‘completion of an artefact. : B d 
and significance of popular cosmological motifs "e l o E xu 
kalasa, present in architectural creations across time an : js r 
of the subcontinent, were meticulously explained and situated wi 
study of architectural form and style. i 
iei form in architecture, according to Goomariswamy; b 
often been studied from either a functional or an aesthetic poin : 
view. The distinction between the two, function and meaning, he Pn: 
is in fact an artificial one.'? In his approach, that which he designa a 
a ‘technical’ question presents itself only at the ue rd =: 
ready imagined or conceptualised form has to be eelise Pan be 
The dome as an architectural form has been considered by ee 
swamy ‘primarily as a work of the imagination, and only od - 7 
asa technical achievement’. He defends himself against the charg 
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‘reading meanings into works of art’ by arguing that divisions between 
symbolic content and material utility, or between ‘applied’ and ‘fine’, 
‘industrial’ and ‘decorative’ arts, all belong to the present and would 
have been unintelligible to traditional societies, in which that which was 
symbolised constituted ‘the archetype and raison d’étre of the thing 
itself, and in this sense its only final explanation’. The key of iconogra- 
phic analysis, in Coomaraswamy’s method, lay in the study of texts— 
primarily Vedic and Buddhist literature—which he subjects to a rigorous 
philological analysis in order to unearth deeper strata of meanings. 
Modern writings on Indian architecture, as discussed in the following 
section, have continued to draw upon iconographical methods, though 
showing more careful attention to questions of historical contexts as a 
counterfoil to the essentialising tendencies in many of Coomaraswamy’s 
writings. 

Certain forms of nationalist writings were marked by a concern with 
uncovering indigenous sources of talent, the need to recover individual 
artists from anonymity. The article by M. Abdullah Chaghtai reproduced 
here attempts to trace the history of a particular family whose indivi- 
dual members included outstanding architects, engineers, calligraphers, 
astronomers and poets. Chaghtai’s investigation draws upon a range of 
sources—inscriptional evidence, Persian Manuscripts, gazetteers and 
learned treatises—all of which establish the rigour of his scholarship 
and his training in positivistic method. The individual personalities 
studied here, especially Lutf Allah, ‘surnamed Muhandis (engineer), the 
son of ustád Ahmad Mi már (architect) of Lahore’, would appear to fulfil 
the Renaissance ideal of a many-faceted intellect: in addition to being 
à poet, calligrapher and astronomer, he has been described as ‘a great 
engineer, architect and mathematician as well as a man of great literary 
attainments’, suggesting a new social model of the artist as ‘genius’. 

The myth of a pre-colonial Golden Age found particular resonance 
in one stream of ‘secular’ nationalist writings. These were concerned 
with countering interpretations of medieval India as a period which wit- 
nessed the forcible spread of Islam upon a peace-loving, tolerant Hindu 
populace. Exponents of this position sought to read all building activity 
during the centuries of ‘Muslim rule’ as an expression of the iconoclastic 
zeal of a ‘foreign culture’ seeking to superimpose itself within the Indian 
environment by a violent effacement of indigenous structures and tradi- 
tions. The ‘secular nationalist’ response to sucha separatist or 'commu- 
nal’ interpretation found expression in the notion of a ‘synthesis’, a 
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qpentaneous blending of two styles'.'?* The natural fusion of the best 
i atures of ‘Hindu’ and ‘Muslim’ styles, a description which had its 
roots in Fergusson's analysis, was to become a powerful and enduring 
| planatory trope in a large number of writings." The harmonious 
|; oexislence of elements drawn from two allegedly opposed religious 
uaditions within the structure of a single building came to function as 

 minmnetic device denoting a pre-coloniai Arcadia. Mujeeb's article on 
ii Qutb complex exemplifies this historiographical tradition. The 

i hitectural creations within this complex of buildings furnish, according 
i the author, evidence of the more tenacious strength and eventual suc- 
ess of forces that worked for ‘harmony and understanding’, following, 
aud thereby counteracting, the violence of conquest. While the desecration 
ol temples and the subsequent deployment of their material for cons- 
acting the mosque (testified to by the inscription on the northern portal) 
r. decried on moral grounds as an act of warfare, the ensuing structures 
ue Said to owe their ‘existing novelty’ to the fact of their being a creation 
^L artisans steeped in Hindu ‘architectural values’, but responding to the 
dictates of an aesthetic introduced by their new patrons. The co-operation 
ol Muslim architects and Hindu master-masons engendered a style 
which Mujeeb describes as a successful fusion of architecture and 
. ulpture. The experience, moreover, points to the resilience of an abs- 
tract notion of beauty which ‘can enable us to overcome our imperfections 
and realise the underlying unity of all art. The Qutb complex. seen to 
mark the beginning of this movement towards unity and fusion, was 
tollowed by experiments such as those of the Tughluq sultans which 
were, in Mujeeb's view, regressive for having privileged ‘pure archi- 
tecture’ over sculpture. It was only under Akbar who ‘brought artus 
together from all parts of india to build Fatehpur Sikri’, that the "har- 
monious assemblage of different styles’ was consummated. 

One enduring legacy, then, of the earliest attempts to locate the study 
of Indian architecture within a disciplinary framework has been what 
Marc Bloch termed ‘le hantise des origines’, a preoccupation with the 
origins of forms. The search for and identification of sources as an end 
in itself could be described as ihe leitmotif of a large body of writings 
on the subject, whose paradigms, often irrespective of their pọsition on 
ilie intellectual and political spectrum, draw in substantial measure upon 
the writings of Fergusson and Havell. Once the sources of forms, often 
selectively singled out from within a building, were identified as Hindu. 
Buddhist, Jain or Muslim, they were believed to be capable of providing 
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a key to the meaning of that structure. At one level of analysis, the choice 
of these elements was read as an extension of the personalities of the 
patron: at its crudest, this would mean that the architecture of Akbar's 
reign would reflect his putatively liberal, generous, dynamic or virile 
personality, explaining thereby his preference for sandstone asa building 
material and the predominance of Hindu elements in the buildings com- 
missioned by him. Shah Jahan's pleasure-loving and more ‘effeminate’ 
character was apparently expressed through his predilection for marble 
as a building material and for vegetal and floral forms of decor. Aurang- 
zeb’s orthodoxy and austere temperament meant not only a decline in 
patronage but also an ‘Islamisation of the Mughal style’, implying its 
degeneration. !28 At another level, the search for sources has led to tangl- 
ed disputes about symbols and structures, whether they were originally 
Hindu before other traditions took them over.?? The flaring up of 
religious conflicts in contemporary India, in the wake of a resurgent and 
militant Hindu Right, has meant that questions of this kind have acquired 
a particularly virulent resonance. The history of architecture is, in our 
own time, being deployed to legitimise desecration and violence. 

The search for sources becomes in effect a search for essences. The 
construction of categories as Hindu or Muslim implies that these denote 
gualities which are fixed, unitary and unchanging. It is blandly assumed 
that each of these stood for uniform attributes across the geography of 
the subcontinent, ignoring that in fact the terms Hindu and Muslim have 
acquired multilayered accretions and variations th rough interaction with 
innumerable traditions, grand and litile, regional, sectarian and tribal, 
all of which then infused forms and styles. Further, the legacy of colonial 
procedures such as classifying, labelling and categorising, upheld as 
important hallmarks of disciplinary rigour, has generated its own variety 
of essentialism in that the focus of study has frequently been to define 
the ‘characteristic features’ of dynastic building styles or of architectural 
genres, each viewed as a stable entity or archetype—for example, the 
mosque or the mausoleum or the ‘Mughal garden’. This mode of elabo- 
rating typologies as an end in itself can become an obstacle to engaging 
with the rich and diverse histories of medieval buildings. Hisioricising 
the study of architecture would mean viewing form and structure as 
dynamic entities, as entities that not merely responded to historical 
phenomena but that were in themselves historical creations, and therefore 


subject to adaptation, change, resistance, or subversion. Equally, it 


would mean allowing architectural creations the potential to act upon 
history: by providing an arena for a range of activities of groups and 
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individuals, of men and women, architecture intervened in the constitution 


ot relationships and identities among its users. In this manner architec- 


tute could be seen as participating centrally in processes of state-form- 
itin, in the building and consolidation of empires. 


IV 


During the 1970s the discipline of art history grew increasingly self- 
, onscious about its theoretical assumptions. The field now extended to 
cover a range of ‘artefacts’, including buildings and cities, as well as 
Iiiurative and non-figurative historical objects across the globe. À basic 
working assumption of most art historians, namely that the history of 
it is synonymous with the history of style, was applied equally to the 
.tudy of architecture. This assumption, born with the discipline, has 
occasionally been challenged but never really dismantled or undermined. 
When art history became a learned discipline in Germany during the 
mid-nineteenth century, it was attracted, somewhat incongruously, both 
towards Rankean positivism and Hegelian philosophy. The positivist 
tradition, resting on the values of Renaissance humanism and Neoplatonic 
idealism, identified aesthetic value with individual ‘creativity’, which 
helped to demarcate artists from craftsmen and so aspuibed toarta more 
exalted position alongside the traditional "libera! arts 7 Tn Hegelian 
theory, history unfolds in response to an immanent Spirit or Will. In- 
asmuch as this theory perceives the artist as drawn by superior forces 
to accord with the spirit of the time and place (the Zeitgeist), it appears 
mcompatible with a concept of individuality and the uniqueness of the 
creative act, Yet a focus on the creative act has continued to coexist 
with a focus on historical evolution, on changes within the characteristics 
of works, on developments often characterised as ‘movements’, and on 
individual works which are believed to effect and further these changes. 
During the mid-nineteenth century and well into the twentieth, art, to- 
vether with literature, ideas, symbols, concepts and styles, made up a 
notion of culture which seemed self-explanatory to distinguished practi- 
toners of its history. such as Jakob Burckhardt and Johan Huizinga, wno 
wrote elegant and evocative accounts of ‘the culture of the Renaissance 
and of ‘the spirit of the Middle Ages’.'*! The assumption of unity which 
lormed one of the underpinnings of these enterprises found its fullest 
expression in the mammoth civilisational histories of Toynbee and 
Spengler. The former organised the twelve volumes of his A Study 
of History around twenty-six different ‘civilisations’. His cultural focus 
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was on the ‘classics’, or the canon of “great works’. Often contained 
within a hermetically sealed analytical space, these transmitted ‘eternal’ 
values. Moreover, being postulated on the Hegelian notion of a Zeitgeist, 
Toynbee’s work assumed culture to be a consensual and homogeneous 
entity within a given social formation, ‘tradition’ as the transmission of 
objects, practices, motifs, symbols and beliefs from one generation to 
another. The capacity to recognise artistic quality or ‘truths’ was regarded 
as intrinsic to the cultural make-up of selected individuals, and such cul- 
tural history was written for, as wellas about, European élites, beginning 
with the Greeks. Culture came to be defined as something which some 
groups in certain societies possessed and others lacked. 

A fundamental critique of this approach to the history of art and 
culture came from a Marxist position. It was vigorously articulated dur- 
ing the late 1940s and early 1950s in the writings of three refugees from 
Central Europe based in London—Frederick Antal, Francis Klingen:ler 
and Arnold Hauser.'? This perspective inaugurated what, following 
Hauser, came to be described as the ‘social history of art’, an art history 
premised on the conviction that all cultural creations are social products. 
All meaningful analysis of these establishes their links with the economic 
foundations, political ideologies and social Structures of the contexts 
within which they emerge. Changing styles, for example, as in Hauser’s 
four-volume work, came to be explained as a cultural response of par- 
ticular classes to socio-economic processes and developments— 
mercantilism, urbanisation, the growth of technology. Styles and forms 
were read as ‘reflecting’ the worldviews and interests of classes and 
groups which, in turn, ‘used’ art—buildings, paintings, literary works— 
to enhance their status and pursue social goals. The conditions of cul- 
tural production became objects of scholarly study—forms of patronage, 
the institution of art criticism, the role of politics. And yet this mode of 
analysis succumbed, as was characteristic of much early Marxism, to 
a mechanistic determinism postulating straightforward relationships 
between art and society, generous in its attributions of causality. Society 
here often appears as a painted stage-set, a tableau of social groups, eco- 
nomic facts and political events which ‘inform’ works of art and, in 
some unexamined way, transform them. 

A corrective to the overly deterministic understanding of culture 
came, to begin with, from within the Marxist fold, from a critically re- 
cast, nuanced, non-reductive and empirically rigorous application of 
Marxist theories. The writings of Timothy J. Clark, John Barrell, Pierre 
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Lrancastel and Griselda Pollock were among the most significant. !"' 
Chak s essay “On the Social History of Art’ is one significant moment 
mm the emergence of this more dynamic art history. Clark begins by 
ike down the notion of works of art ‘reflecting’ ideologies, social 
n TOUS or history, of ‘history as "background" to the work of reu 
omething which is essentially absent from the work of art and its pro- 
dui ton, but which occasionally puts in an appearance', or of a 'social 
itory of art... depend[ing] on intuitive analogies between form and 
ideological content . . . Instead. his agenda 1s to explain ‘the connecting 
mks heen artistic form, the available systems of visual representation, 
he current theories of art, other ideologies, social classes and more 
veneral historical structures and processes’.'*> In such an analytical 
nould, the facile notion of ‘reflection’ is no longer allowed: cultural 
arms do not simply stand for the social in some unmediated way. Rather 
hey re-present it in the codes and processes of Sigon built into 
the specific language of a genre. Far from reflecting an already given 
octal world, art and cultural forms are now perceived as participating 
in the production of that world. Finally, included in such an apenda at 
the more empirical aspects of a social history of art: patronage, sales, 
criticism and public opinion’. The serious investigation of these I 
that sojourns in dusty archives would henceforth have to be past of d e 
art historian's research routine. In effect, a comprehensive project for 
art history was invested with the ability to rescue the discipline. fom its 
‘illustrative’ status. At the same time this made it possible for mainstream 
history' to enlarge its field of documentation and modes of ORE 
The efforts of Clark and others to revitalise art history an be located 
within a larger caesura—the inception of ‘cultural studies » pru 
and subsequent developments in the 1960s and 1970s. Broad expiorations 
of culture’s political functions and critiques of its hegemonic effects 
contributed to defining issues in the field by Raymond Williams and E.P. 
Thompson." In one of the earliest definitions that sought to reject he 
humanist position (which viewed culture as a distillation of all that was 
best in a given civilisation) Raymond Williams proffered a more social- 
ised concept. Here, culture was related to the sum of available descriptions 
through which societies make sense of and articulate their common ex- 
periences. Art no longer enjoys a privileged position in this penile M 
things as a touchstone of the highest values of civilisation. Rather, its 
multifarious productions—painting, architecture or works of literature— 
are now redefined and integrated within a larger social process 
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which creates conventions and institutions, through which the meanings that 
are valued by the community are shared and made active .. . art is there, as 
an activity with the production, the trading, the politics, the raising of fami- 
hes. To study the relations adequately we must study them actively, seeing 
all activities as particular and contemporary forms of human energy. !37 


While Williams’ efforts to undermine an idealist ‘civilising’ definition 
of culture have been pointed out, his definitions are also consciously 
pitched against certain kinds of Marxism. against the literal operations 
of the base-superstructure metaphor, wherein the domain of culture and 
of meanings was denied its own social life. '?* 

A second formative moment comes with the writings of E.P. Thomp- 
son. In a critique of Williams’ The Long Revolution, Thompson argues 
that no ‘whole way of life’ is without its dimension of struggle and con- 
frontation between opposed ways of life.!?? His seminal definition of 
plebeian culture is encapsulated at the beginning of Customs in Common: 
to be meaningful the concept could no longer remain ‘situated in the thin 
air of “meanings, attitudes and values”, but [had to be] located within 
a particular equilibrium of social relations, a working environment of 
exploitation and resistance to exploitation, of relations of power that are 
masked by the ritual of paternalism and deference’ '4 Taken together, 
the writings of Thompson and Williams succeeded in furnishing a two- 
fold meaningful and distinctive conceptualisation of culture: first, the 
meanings, beliefs and values which emerge within particular social 

groups and classes through their historical conditions and relationships. 
Second, as lived traditions and practices through which those meanings 
and beliefs are expressed and embodied. This Strand within cultural stu- 
dies continues to furnish useful perspectives and insights, preserving 
a distinctive humanist position as against the more extreme deconstructive 
forms of postmodernism. '*! 

Writings on the history of Indian architecture from the late 1970s, 
emanating as many of them did from academic establishments in the 
West, can be located in some way or the other within the broad context 
of the far-reaching theoretical transformations sketched above. One im- 
portant strand in the application of critical Strategies to the interpretation 
of varying artistic genres was an analysis of form, both as a basis of 
interpretation and point of departure. In other words. historians of 
medieval Indian architecture today are explicit about the need to con- 
textualise the study of form, to enable an understanding of architectural 
styles within the conceptual framework of the visual traditions and 
socio-political settings within which they were produced. Here the debt 
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als Panotskian principles of iconographic and iconological analysis 
innnstakable. Among the earliest art historians who understood art 
ond the conventions of formalist aesthetics, Erwin Panofsky invoked 
cochon of ‘cultural meaning’, a meaning which went beyond the details 
4 an lutectural style or even artistic intention—be it of the patron or the 
viet to a range of broader intellectual and cultural DA ode: 
|. norpraphy and iconology were two primary analytic categories whic 


-uabled the location of artistic creations within a ‘spatio-temporal 


almi orcontext.'? The iconography of a work implies a set of attributes 
4 arns whose meanings are derived from artistic as well as textual 
ouices; defining and locating the meanings of symbolic form within i 
puticular tradition and tracing the way these evolved over DUM 
tine becomes, in this manner, one way of contextualising a work o Ys 
Ihe adjunct notion of iconology is an equally historical approach r at 
-onceives of the visual arts as part of a larger ‘universe of culture’, a 
fom of meaning connecting artistic creations to a broader d 
^l perceptions and representations—for example paste, Mere uA. - 
„pace, religious experience, and so on. While Panofsky’s intel ectua e 
loris were devoted to the study of Western art and were confined toa 
ertain aesthetic canon encompassing the ‘high arts’, the Deine of 
incaning and analysis invoked within ge oeuvre have shown themselves 
' ympassing and universalisable. | 
| Keane: js rhetoric and humanist predilections, PED 
methods have been adapted to the study of many traditions, fields an 
venres. In recent years, studies of medieval Indian architecture have 
opened up significant areas of enquiry and research, Viewing styles. M 
presentations and artistic canons as intrinsically historical has uar 
examining patronage and programmes, power and its ideclogies, an 
ihe movements of artisans, techniques and traditions over broad areas. 
l'he frontiers of the medieval world have been perceived as ends 
ing the geographical limits of the Indian subcontinent. In UE e 
Panofsky's definition of ‘context’, once established as a ee poelp i 
has been extended and refined to incorporate a range of subjects 2 
considerations. The studies included in the present volate a e 
vrouped under three broad areas of recent research: an analysis o cae 
bolic forms and motifs; an interpretation of patterns of patronage; and 
regions. l 
de i ae historians such as Ebba Koch, Michael aera 
Wayne Begley and Glenn D. Lowry have worked their way ovd 
more or less systematic iconographic readings of buildings and thei: 
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visual programme by looking at traditions of representation, and the 
evolution, borrowing and reworking of forms, motifs and symbols to 
arrive at an understanding of the meanings transmitted by these struc- 
tures.'** They have been, by and large, conscious of avoiding some of 
the pitfalls of the iconological method which could either lead to an 
overly speculative interpretation not easily justifiable in historical terms, 
or alternatively which could result in a kind of ‘contextual’ architectural 
history in which the interpreter’s task stops once the work is embedded 
in its historical setting, eluding interpretation altogether. Such studies 
work towards fleshing out the connections and points of intersection be- 
tween architecture and other dimensions of the cultures of medieval 
Indian politics, of which they formed a part. In doing so these writings 
have been able to bring synchronic explanations to bear upon our per- 
ception of art historical change. In the final analysis, writings of this 
historiographical stream perceive the terrain of the art historian as shap- 
ed by the complexities of human choice and motivation. 

One example of this histortographical mode is Michael Meister's 
study of the Adhai Din ka Jhompra, the mosque at Ajmer built at the end 
of the twelfth century by the Turkish conquerors of northern India, 
following the construction of the masjid-i jama at Delhi. This study 
provides an example of how ‘invading cultures’ interact. As he is inte- 
rested in underscoring the interpretive potential of visual forms, he 
draws upon stylistic elements—motifs, arch forms, building techniques— 
to arrive at certain conclusions. The materials used in the Ajmer mosque 
were both plundered and new, enabling a ‘balancing’ of styles and im- 
parting to the ensemble a greater sense of ‘order’ as compared to what 
the author, somewhat subjectively, describes as the ‘disorderly’ character 
of rebuilding in Delhi's mosque. By linking motifs and forms to specific 
sources or ‘origins’—for example Kufic patterns to Islamic Turkestan 
or other motifs to ‘Hindu’ patterns at Nagda or Gwalior—Meister ar- 
gues that Hindu artisans had access to both traditions, their own and 
those provided by Islamic patrons. In order to respond creatively or 
‘empaihetically’ to a fresh set of demands. they sought to tap certain 

possibilities within local traditions for which the demand for a different 
kind of structure acted as a catalyst. The strength of Meister’s argument 
lies in the way he addresses the question of form: though concerned with 
sources, his anaiysis does not Stop there. Rather, he attempts to locate 
the uses of tradition within historical processes of conquest and the 
interaction of politically antagonistic cultures. His conclusions are more 
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les if the 
in the nature of a hypothesis; they could be more fully dienes au a 
„tudy of forms were pushed further and embedded within broa 
nical parameters. l "P - 
| ^ nd example of the use of iconographic E in E 
| i gley'ss 
istori | hitectural works is Wayne Beg 
the historical meanings of arc is del 
: the Taj Mahal, perhaps one of the most original ME iem 
í l l 3s ile exi: 
iti itecture in recent years. 
ol writing on Mughal architec in A IRE sp 
of j iewed it within a largely evolutionary 
accounts of the Taj have viewe gel v. 
| inul istic traditi building royal mauso 
px stylistic tradition of 3 
as part of a continuing 5 E. 
amuri al architecture—Begley considers tht: | 
l'imurid to Mughal architec g iene oer ARM 
i i 2 icient to understand the intrinsic Sy 
alist approach’ insufficien c E 
rive at these he draws up 
ines of the monument. To ar nna 
i l - f the entire complex an grapi 
of the tomb itself—-the plan o ) cheats nd 
i f evidence which, ac g 
'ogr the monument, categories o | 
n. i j lected. This analysis en- 
: the Taj has neglected. 
to the author, scholarship on | Hd i 
i les him to recover for the Taj ‘an allegorical significance going 
T Í i ignifi > ich... is none- 
beyond its literal funerary function, a N e which new 
i (i ion'. ^? ing upon : 
4 mary function’.'"° Draw 
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taouphit together within a Gesamtkunstwerk that the royal throne repre- 
mied, and into which was built an ideological conception of messianic 
cuter tap. 
Hepley and Koch highlight the role of Mughal art in ideologies of 
anpenial cule. For both, the reign of Shah Jahan is the focal point of re- 
| arch, a reign which saw the emperor s own involvement in the orga- 
iy ation of architectural activities to an unprecedented degree. Such 
-oik isa useful bridge between disciplines—in this case, an understand- 
iiy ol the dynamics of Mughal architecture seems central to processes 
al -tate-building, to the definition and consolidation of an imperial sys- 
um Koch's writings, in particular, direct the historian's attention to 
those political and cultural factors within which aesthetic production is 
ii.ctibed. They also engender an awareness of extensive issues that 
ould be meaningfully examined around the workings of Mughal ideology. 
A central dimension of ideology is hegemonic transformations of the 
-Jement of force, which is an adjunct of power, into a system of images, 
.inbols, structures and narratives which legitimise that power. In other . 
words a proliferation of devices—portraits, eulogies, ceremonial archi- 
iecture—that represent the power of a monarchy, for instance, is calculat- 
vd to produce obedience and submission without recourse to physical 
lorce, Such instruments of ‘symbolic domination"? exist in tension 
with the possibility of failure of these methods to persuade. In other 
words, once ideology is formulated, can it afford to remain Static or pas- 
sive? 
In Mughal architecture, mechanisms of representation follow their 
own specific trajectories during individual phases of the empire's hist- 
ory. The complex of Fatehpur Sikri was conceived of as a microcosm 
of the Mughal empire through reuniting within its spaces a distillation 
of visual and structural forms that had once belonged to regions brought 
under the imperial umbrella.'*! The complex has been laid out as a series 
of spaces, one opening on to another, as part of a sequence which seems 
to lead on to but does not arrive at a point of consummation. No single 
axis prevails, no hierarchy is generated, no clear perspective vista 
is created—a long way from the quiet cruciform symmetry of the quasi- 
contemporary tomb of Humayun. The different kinds of spaces, some 
open. others partially or entirely covered, rows of pillars—as in the 
Panch Mahal—which allow for many possible arrangements and forms 
of sequestering through the use of screens—all these suggest fluid 
movement and the flexibility of choice. The user of these spaces is never 
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biben capacity to penetrate into social experience and social practices, 
eiae easily dislocate ideological mechanisms and attempts to im- 
uni ocal understandings by introducing fresh significations through 
(ame reinterpretation, and subversion. Keeping in mind the plurality 
| ultaal backgrounds and traditions that characterised the ruling 
i Muvhal India, as also the groups to whom ceremonial architecture 
«ddiessed and who related to its spaces and structures on an every- 
lasts. it would seem there were ‘residual’ or ‘emergent’ areas of 
iil practice that did not articulate fuily with the given regime of 
pocer and its representation. Imperial anxieties over such spaces of dis- 
adance lay behind the efforts at well-defined forms of political ritual 
vl notions of etiquette that would fix and stabilise social operations, 
iid therefore guarantee efficacy to symbolic modes of political domina- 
n It has been argued that even in the most rigidly codified absolutist 
vohities, there always exists a gap between proposed representation and 
n t1ücted. meaning, between the persuasive power of ideological 
inns and its possible denials!’ Whether such issues could be meaning- 
‘ally examined in the context of medieval Indian cultural practices still 


Im 
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ioneinms open. 
lo turn now to the issue of patronage. The study of architectural 


patronage involves more than a straightforward investigation of how 
luldings are commissioned. The act of patronage meant a form of trans- 
(tion that defined hierarchies, established fictive ties between a patron 
and his artist-client, and generated ideological models of authority 
«wherein the patron was exalted as the upholder of civilisation itself. i^ 
Patronage relationships were therefore interwoven within intricate pat- 
tins of authority— political power, ceremonial status and norms of eti- 
aueite. Factors of an economic, religious, political and aesthetic nature 
affected architectural production for it required a large-scale mobilisation 
of resources and labour even as it was enmeshed in processes of defin- 
mg imperial authority in relation to regional cultures. Research on forms 
and networks of patronage in the Indian subcontinent has brought to the 
lore a rich variation of patterns—collective or individual, hereditary or 
contractual; and diversity of loci—the court, village. merchant or noble— 
across time and region.'?* In northern India, from the thirteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries, the court formed a primary locus of patronage. 
With Islam came certain distinctive features that characterised the 
authority of the patron: the patronage of artists. for example, was part 
of the Islamic ideal of ‘adab, or the behaviour befitting the all-generous 
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libe the imperial ambitions of the latter kings brought them into direct 
aadli with their Bahamani rivals, art forms and building activity did 
not automatically replicate the logic of political struggles. The presence 
rf diverse social groups within the kingdom of Vijayanagara and the 
pti ipation of many—governors and vassals of the empire, military 
ouminanders—in state rituals, necessitated an architectural idiom that 
mid express a broader, incorporative imperial ideology. Such an archi- 
i. tural style; which came to bear the particular stamp of the imperial 
iarhlit of the Vijayanagara kings, was picked up by and continued to 
‘alve under the patronage of subsequent dynasties—the Nayaka kings 
ol Thanjavur, Madurai and Gingee—long after the fall of Vijayanagara.!*? 
l'atronage in Vijayanagara suggests the growing participation of so- 
cial sroups outside the court within structures of patronage and is an 
index of their enhanced resources and status. As part of a highly martial 
ciety from about the early sixteenth century, Nayaka kinsmen of the 
lavas and military chiefs were in the throes of ‘military modernisation’ 
ivolving, among other things, the construction of larger fortifications.’ 
"tein points to the ways in which extensive monetisation in the Vijaya- 
napara economy renewed the importance of temples. So, along with 
warriors, merchants and bankers, and leaders of religious sects, all par- 
tic ipated on an unprecedented scale in the patronage of temples. Temple 
activities were no longer confined to ritual celebrations of powerful 
lips and chiefs; temples bustled with pilgrims and sheltered an array 
ol deities. Their patrons extended support to other institutional loci in- 
volved in the preservation and dissemination of learning—the matham 


being the most important part of a temple organisation—but also to indi- 


vidual priests and teachers.!^! 


The architectural patronage of Muslim trading communities in Guja- 
rat and along the Malabar coast, whose settlements go back to at least 
the tenth century, accounted for the construction of a number of monu- 
ments in these regions.!? These monuments evolved an aesthetic idiom 
independent of traditions emanating from Khurasan and Central Asia 
which had shaped the styles of Sultanate and Mughal architecture in 
north India. As Shokoohy's findings reveal, many of these structures 
pre-date the earliest constructions of the Delhi sultans in Delhi and 
Ajmer; in subsequent centuries, conquests by the sultans of Delhi 
notwithstanding—as in the case of Ma’ bar—the buildings studied suggest 
that they continued to draw upon examples from coastal regions, from 
styles and structures of non-Muslim edifices, especially from temples 
going back to earlier centuries. Muslim merchant communities had a 
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significant and substantial Presence in almost all important towns along 
the west coast for several hundred years. The extant remnants of the 
monuments they commissioned—mosques, shrines, cenotaphs—are 
marked by a distinctive and autonomous idiom that bespeaks an attitude 
of tolerance towards other local communities. Shokoohy’s analysis of 
the architectural features of mosques in Bhadresvar points to a wide 
usage of indigenous structural principles and components, as also carv- 
ed forms, modelled upon those of Jain and Hindu monuments of the 
region.'? A striking iconographic feature is the form of the Sivalinga 
echoed by the column shafts in the buildings at Bhadresvar. What seems 
remarkable is the attempt to dissociate this Symbol, through a differ- 
ent form of reuse, from the memory of desecration with which it had 
come to be associated in Muslim minds !%4 In towns such as Calicut and 
Cochin, mosques built by Muslim merchant settlers reveal the use of 
a Structural form, plan and building material different from other regions 
of the subcontinent, The upper storeys of mosques were constructed 
with timber and marked by a tiered.roof form, a traditional form of build- 
ing in Kerala used for many different kinds of Structures, from private 
dwellings to temples.!6 
What of women's patronage of buildings, a largely neglected area of 
research? While Mughal sources are largely silent on this question, the 
writings of European traveilers Speak of women. primarily of the royai 
family, commissioning buildings. The most illustrious example is Nur 
Jahan, who had gardens, caravanserais, palaces and, most important, 
the gem-like tomb of her father Itimad ud-Daula to her credit. An ex- 
ceptionally impressive caravanserai, Serai Nur Mahal, in Jalandhar dis- 
trict, Punjab, bespeaks enormous resources, command over materials, 
labour and expertise, together with aesthetic knowledge and taste, as 
does the mausoleum of Itimad ud-Daula.!*? [n the reign of Shah Jahan, 
Princess Jahanara had a Caravanserai and a hammam built in Chandni 
Chowk, while the Fatehpuri, Akbarabadi and Sirhindi mosques in Shah- 
Jahanabad were commissioned by and named after three of the emperor's 
queens. '^* That this practice continued into the eighteenth century is 
attested to by the Qudsia Bagh palace and mosque, discussed by Goetz 
in this volume. Evidence from Gujarat furnishes examples of at least 
six imposing mosques in Ahmedabad, built during the fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries, some of whose patrons were women of the 
royal family.'9 Though these are stray examples, they suggest openings, 
institutional and financial. within the larger structures of a patriarchal 
society that afforded enterprising aristocratic women channels foractive 
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the Turkish sultans, the masjid-i jàma at Qila-i Rài Pithaurà, for exam- 
ple, are a witness to the overwhelming presence of an indigenous build- 
ing force: the maqsura or screen of arches framing the giblà liwan was 
constructed according to the principle of corbelling that produced the 
desired arch form without deploying the true arcuate method of radiating 
voussoirs, still unknown to the artisans of north India. Similarly, domes 
were built by placing horizontal stone slabs in pyramidal form and then 
using mortar externally to impart a rounded form to the ensemble. A 
considerable degree of mobility within the medieval Islamic world 
meant, however, the migration of artisans and architects from the central 
Islamic lands to the Indian subcontinent. Many of these were fleeing 
Mongol depradations over their regions; others accompanied rulers, or 
were enslaved following military conquests of their regions. 

From the fourteenth century, textual sources provide certain insights 
into the organisation of building activity. The evidence of a number of 
Mughal miniatures that portray the construction of important imperial 
complexes has been tapped.!? Three terms appear in Mughal texts— 
muhandis, me’mar and banna—signifying engineer, architect and brick- 
layer, to distinguish between functions and professional competence. 
All three enjoyed a status distinct from that of the Ordinary work- 
man. A banna, for example, was not any brick-layer, he was a master- 
mason.!? He was lower in rank to the me 'már who, often assigned the 
epithet ustdd, was entrusted with the function of drawing up the tarah 
or nagsha—the plan—of a proposed building. The muhandis, who pos- 
sessed specialised knowledge of mathematics and geometry, actually 
specified the proportions and calculations on which the tarah was based, 
and then provided close technica] Supervision to the construction project. 
While a certain overlap of functions and tasks was inevitable—examples 
abound from the reigns of different emperors, testifying to varying prac- 
tices'" the main distinction between the me’mar and the muhandis 
was that while the former more often than not rose from the ranks of 
an ordinary, generally non-literate, mason (here patronage played an 
important role) to the position of an ustád specialising in tarah-making, 
the latter was from the outset a man of wide learning and enjoyed a dis- 
tinctly superior social status.!75 

Describing the abundance and diversity of labour as one of the ‘good 
things in Hindustan’, Babur wrote of ‘unnumbered and endless work- 
men of every kind. There is a fixed caste (jam`i) for every sort of work 
and for everything, which has done that work or that thing from father 
to son till now.'!? Visual evidence in Mughal paintings sheds light on 
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In plotting India’s architectural history, one cannot but be struck by 
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the centrality accorded to patrons of buildings. In ancient times merit, 
spiritual and worldly, accruing from the act of patronage belonged to the 
patron. The artist or craftsman, as a member of a traditional society, was 
said «o have carried out a social demand, to have discharged a duty for 
which he earned his living. Whether his name was known or forgotten 
was considered of little importance. Most medieval chronicles ascribe 
central agency within the domain of architecture to the person of the 
ruler. Replete with rhetorical descriptions of the largesse of their patr- 
ons and their passion for building, most histories of the Mughal empire, 
forexample, assign the major role in planning cities, ceremonial Structures 
and public buildings to the emperor, telling us relatively little about the 
actual architectural practices of the time. 'His Majesty plans splendid 
edifices, and dresses the work of his mind and heart in garments of stone 
and clay. Thus mighty fortresses have been raised, which protect the 
timid, frighten the rebellious, and please the obedient . . ,' 84 De. nite 
this, it is sometimes possible to see that an individual artist, calligrapher 
or architect was instrumental in shaping a style or imparting a conceptual 
cohesion to a building or a complex. For the reign of Akbar, contempo- 
raneous histories are not very helpful in this respect. Akbar's interest 
in building schentes can hardly be denied; but Monserrate's statement 
that Akbar ‘is so devoted to building that he sometimes quarries stone 
himself, along with the other workmen’, or the miniature from the Akbar- 
nama. “Akbar Inspecting the Construction of Fatehpur Sikri’,!85 in 
which Akbar is portrayed in conversation with 4 stone-cutter, need to 
be interpreted within an ideological context wherein the emperor was 
roulinely described as ‘the architect of the material and the spiritual 
world’. One likely possibility was that Muhammad Qasim Khan, who 
bore the title of mir-i barr y bahr (Master of Land and Sea Routes), and 
who was in charge of the construction of Agra Fort, played a leading 
role in the planning and construction of Fatehpur Sikri;!*e 
There is more information on building under Shah Jahan. but historians 
have scarcely addressed the question of the role of the individual archi- 
tect or designer in this context. The only important study is Begley's 
reconstruction of the career of Amanat Khan. the main calligrapher of 
the Taj Mahal. The practice of signing finished works was not unknown 
among Mughal artists: this is how Begley has been able to fix the extent 
of this particular calligrapher's engagement with the mscriptional pro- 
grammes of several important buildings—the mausoleum of Akbar 
at Sikandra, the Madrasa Shahi mosque in Agra, the Serai Amanat 
Khan near Lahore and, above all, the Taj Mahal. As has been shown, 
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of certainty." !?? This magical potency of the arts was believed to acquire 
merit for the patron: it secured him a place in the hereafter, while its vir- 
tue acted for the well-being of those who were within the orbit of his 
power and responsibility." Artists shared this vision and pride in their 
powers of 'creation'. At the south gate of the Stupa at Sanchi an entire 
guild of carvers recorded on one of the stone panels that this was their 
work. Kramrisch cites further instances: Loyana and Kela, two architects 
of the Vimala Vasahi at Dilwara, carved their portraits on either side 
of the goddess Saraswati,! In Chittor, on Rana Kumbha’s Kirti Stambha, 
and in the Chaumukh temple in Ranakpur, craftsmen carved small self- 
portraits on the facets of pillars lining the majestic halls which they had 
built.'°° An unusual representation of the architect at work can be found 
in à sculpted frieze on the facade of a subsidiary shrine in the Lakshmana 
temple enclosure at Khajuraho: a sthàpati seated in front of a large plan 
explains its details to a group of disciples who surround him. At Fateh- 
pur Sikri, artisans of particular tribes and castes found a Space to ins- 
cribe their names for posterity on joints between stones that make up 
the paving of the masjid courtyard. 


Regions 


Recent research on political, economic and institutional developments 
in the provinces of the Mughal empire, instead of attempting to read off 
the history of regional growth from a process of colonisation by an im- 
perial centre, has focused on the specificities and particular dynamics 
of each region's evolution and experience of the politico-cuitural en- 
counter with new, expansive and at times seemingly opposed traditions. !9? 
In similar vein, it has been recognised that the study of medieval archi- 
tecture carried on in terms of imperial styles, that is, with patrons who 
undertook to ‘colonise’ regional traditions by appropriating and assimi- 
lating them within imperial structures, and by engendering a movement 
which reshaped regional styles through Islamisation. is premised on an 

assumption of a monopolistic Great Tradition. The recent proliferation 

of studies of regional styles and building traditions has furnished a valu- 

able corrective to this historiography of views ‘from the parapets of the 

imperial Red Fort in Delhi, . 198 ‘Decentring’ the historiography of 
medieval architecture, however, involves more than a simple substitu- 

tion of an older perspective by a new one. There was frequently a sharp 

wedge that conflicting attitudes drove between the imperial and the 
regional, between the aspirations of the élites and the needs of plebeian 
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row of piers in front instead of a screen of arches.?? Hasan has also 
pointed out that the mosque of Zafar Khan was the first in the subcontinent 
to lay down a pattern which attained widespread popularity in Bengal 
and. subsequently, in Gujarat, Mandu and Ja unpur, of multiple mihrübs 
in the giblà wail, corresponding to and in axial alignment with the bays 
of the mosque.?? Hasan argues that local building traditions, traceable 
to the brick temples of pre-Muslim Bengal, intervened to transform tem- 
ple niches built to house figures of deities, into mihráps. These were now 
imbued with a new symbolic and architectonic function associated with 
the idea! and practice of communily prayer. 
The grandiose Adina Masjid at Pandua, completed in 1375, represents 
a Spectacular attempt to break from Delhi and proclaim itself a rival of 
that tradition by forging links with an older and more hallowed past, that 
of the Sassanian rulers of Iran. A Persian inscription in the western outer 
wail refers to it as al-masjid al-Jami, a mosque where the community 
assembled in prayer on Friday and where the khutbá was read: this was 
the most ceremonial architectural undertaking commissioned by Sultan 
Sikander Shah, who proclaimed the independence of Bengal after re- 
pulsing Tughluq armies. The mosque asserts the patron’s claim to be 
‘the most perfect of sultans’ whose fame was confined not merely to 
Bengal but spread to ‘Arabia and Persia’. The mosque’s dimensions 
surpass those of any Tughluq monument, making it the largest surviving 
mosque in the Indian subcontinent.2°5 When first built, the Adina Masjid 
comprised a total of 260 columns and 370 bricks domes.?° [t is the only 
mosque in Bengal to follow the hypostyle plan, which incorporated sym- 
bolic associations of the implantation of a community of Muslims in a 
new area. ® It is reminiscent of a celebrated Sassanian model, that of 
the third-century Taq-i Kisra palace of Ctesiphon, considered ‘the most 
imposing architectural expression of Persian imperialism’. S This re- 
course to symbols of authority originating in older civilisations looks 
for legitimacy outside the radius of Delhi's authority. and for cultural 
referents that went further west and back in history. 2% 

The mosques that proliferated in the independent sultanate of Bengal 
during the century and a half following the Adina Masjid were more 
modest structures, usually square with a single large dome. or rectangular 
with a set of smaller domes. giving up entirely the colonnaded enclosure 
of the Adina mosque. The material used now for a range of buildings —— 
mosques, tombs, madrasas, temples-—was almost exclusively brick, 
with terracotta decoration.2!? Late medieval temples constructed during 
this period adopted voussoir arches, pointed or cusped, and domed ceil- 
ings. In this manner certain local tendencies crystallised. Foremost 
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articulating both its trans-Indian as its pan-Indian claims. In the case of 
Bengal, the curvilinear cornice, referred to in contemporary wrilings as 
bangla or bangala, suggesting that it could function as a distilled es- 
sence of sorts of ‘a Bengali tradition’, came to be included within the 
vocabulary of Shahjahani architectural forms, in particular those of 
ceremonial palace architecture, as can be seen in the Agra Fort or the 
Red Fort at Delhi?!” 

Studies of regions eventually point to the inadequacy or meaningless- 
ness of labels conventionally used in art historical writings: the insights 
and perspectives which, for example, the work on Bengal open up, ques- 
tion a ‘Muslim architecture in Bengal’, viewed as a cohesive stylistic 
direction which Muslim patrons strove for. Further still, a view from the 
margins leads to a rethinking of broader categories such as ‘Islamic art’, 
understood as a unique and universal civilisational phenomenon. Stephen 
Dale, writing on medieval Kerala, engages with Oleg Grabar's description 
of buildings of the Indian subcontinent as having developed ‘a system 
of forms which can properly be identified as Islamic and from which in 
evolutionary or revolutionary ways all other forms derived" 2!* Dale 
points out that in regions such as Kerala, which lay beyond the centres 
of powerand patronage of Lahore, Delhi, Agra or Gulbarga. architectural 
forms did not look for cultural referents in Damascus. Baghdad or 
Isfahan. Here a host of other factors came into play, such as the social 
composition of the patrons of the buildings, climate, ecology and acces- 
sible artisanal traditions. Dale's observations have been susiained by 
the findings of Shokoohy's research on the architecture of the Muslim 
communities settled along the coastal regions of the Indian Ocean from 
Gujarat to Malabar and Tamil Nadu.?? Both Shokoohy and Dale underline 
the fact that the communities in this region were made up largely of 
merchants, who originally came from villages in south-eastern Arabia 

or the Persian Gulf. This social group inhabited settlements within pre- 
dominantly non-Muslim contexts. They possessed neither the political 
authority nor the economic resources and nor, probably, the cultural 
aspirations to commission a genre of ceremonial structures that sought 
to emulate the glories of the Caliphate or the empires of the Ottomans, 
Safavids and Mughals. The earliest buildings of these regions, in fact, 
pre-dated those of the first sultans of Delhi. Drawing upon local architects, 
materials and expertise, Muslim communities in the coastal regions of 
the subcontinent participated in the formation of an individual style of 
building described by Dale as a ‘commercial monsoon style’.22° The 
structural principles followed by nearly all the mosques in Kerala con- 
sisted of stone walls, wooden columns. and a sloping roof. Dale points 
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‘powerful visual statements’ that went into the making of ‘imperial ideo- 
logy and ambitions of the Vijayanagara kings’ 22? 

During the fourteenth century the kingdom of Vijayanagara was a 
cosmopolitan centre, a place where different people, languages and 
beliefs clustered. Its economy and polity came to be linked through net- 
works of trade and travel to other centres that formed part of the larger 
geopolitical and cultural Space of the Indian Ocean.?? Turkic mercenaries 
serving in the king's armies, traders from the Persian Gulf, resident 
diplomatic emissaries from neighbouring Muslim states. all formed 
Segments of the population ofthe imperial capital. According to Michell, 
as there was no single ethnicor religious or linguistic group whose tradi- 
tions could function as a mimetic sign of imperial culture, courtly archi- 
tecture came to reston an "incorporation of different Stylistic traditions’, 
In other words, movements and transactions that marked both ritual 
practices and everyday life, and the built spaces within which these were 
located and enacted, had to be couched in a language of familiarity and 
intelligibility that would address different segments of the City's popu- 
lation. 

The fact that distinct languages of architecture— Indic forms drawn 
from Tamil traditions and Islamicate, coming from Central Asia via the 
Deccan—could coexist raises the question whether it would be possible 
to map the deployment of the two artistic modes according to the differ- 
ing social contexts or spaces within which they can be found.?? Wagoner 
builds up an argument which reads the use of particular forms as Soci- 
ally coded. He argues that while Indic codes of dress continued to enjoy 
a favoured status in ‘interior’ or ‘domestic’ social Spaces, the Islamicate 
code came to be preferred in more ‘public’ spaces. Yet the evidence of 
architecture resists such a distinct separation of domains. The functions 
of buildings were more often than not never restricted to single usage. 
As Michell points out. the elaborate plans and designs of the structures 
of courtly architecture Suggest that they served more than purely utilitarian 
functions. In fact, many royal buildings could be closely associated with 
both public and private activities: itis at times difficult, when trying to 
ascertain the functions of buildings, to distinguish between ‘residence 
and reception’. Moreover, the ‘Indic’ and the ‘Islamicate’ both seem to 
infuse the articulation of royal authority. The language of Vijayanagara’s 
imperial architecture, it would appear, was marked by codes which 
overlapped and intersected in ways which still resist unambiguous deci- 

phering. 

Scholarship in recent years has redressed imbalances that existed 
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cultural creations—oral, written, painted or built forms—get subsumed. 
For the historian of architecture, forms, motifs, Structural specificities 
and inscriptional programmes are all collectively understood to make 
up the language of the text. The rereading of a text through the decoding 
of images in relation to meanings is no doubt a worthwhile project in 
that it exposes the myth of universality and autonomy that had been as- 
cribed to aesthetic creation. Yet postmodernism rejects the notion that 
historians can capture experience in the sense of a lived reality or raw 
events: this exists ratherasa linguistic event’, one that does not happen 
outside established meanings. In other words, the Social is there only 
in the text. 
A position which draws from this devastating criticism suggests that 
the human response to cultural artefacts will vary according to class, 
gender, ethnicity, belief systems, and so on. Bourdieu deployed the 
principle of social differentiation, of class above all, to uncover what 
he termed the ‘special logic’ of ‘cultural goods’, in other words to show 
that the location of individuals and groups was crucial in determining 
their responses to works of art.2?? The argument has been extended by 
Roger Chartier to postulate that, far from being invested with a signi- 
ficance that is universal, stable or fixed, any work of art possesses the 
potential of transmitting meanings that go beyond the intention of its 
producers or patrons—meanings that are plural and mobile, 'constructed 
in the negotiation that takes place between a proposal and a reception’ 2*4 
In a similar manner, the Bakhtinian principle of dialogics seeks to draw 
out the inextricable relationship that, it argues, exists between the social 
and the discursive. Dialogic analysis postulates that language is embed- 
ded in power structures and social experience, which make it multivocal 
rather than unitary. Class groups can develop different meanings and 
inflections for their discourse because of their distinctive social positions 
and shared experiences. Identities, then. are located neither in Subjects 
nor in language, but come to be constituted through an ongoing interplay 
between the two,?5 
One of the lifelong concerns of the art historian Louis Marin was pre- 
cisely the analysis of tensions prevailing between the mechanisms and 
persuasive powers inbuilt into Tepresentations, and the possibilities of 
refusal or denialthey were contronted with.?? Issues of the material and 
the cultural, the representation and the lived experience, intent and re- 
fusal have become today a hammering board for the practitioners of art 
history's posthistoire. The domain of architecture can function as an im- 
portant site for the coming together of many of these elements—the 
material and the social, the functional and the symbolic, the physical and 
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the sealed frontiers of a system of signs to explore the varied processes 
by which the building, through its conception, its construction and its 
functional dimensions, participates to generate what the author designates 
as 'experience', the ways in which people construed those events as 
they lived through them. Concretely in this instance, an understanding 
of ‘experience’ would be linked to processes embedded in the dynamics 
of an empire coming into being—the movements of armies and peoples, 
the mobilisation of individuals, groups and traditions across geographical 
and cultural spaces. Equally central to the shaping of experience were 
the uses of the structure for different purposes, as the author peripherally 
Suggests, and the plurality of meanings generated in the process. This 
is, admittedly, a more difficult proposition to research. Nonetheless it 
needs to be postulated. An exclusive focus on discursive Strategies has 
a flattening effect, leaving us with a strangely unpeopled world. 
More nuanced and methodologically discriminating is the article, 
‘Defining and Contesting Territory: The Delhi Masjid-i Jami‘ in the 
Thirteenth Century’ by Sunil Kumar. Straddling the disciplinary frontiers 
between political and architectural histories, this investigates the history 
of Delhi’s first public mosque built immediately following the Turkish 
conquest and the capture of Qilà-i-Rài Pithaura at the end of the twelfth 
century. It intends to ‘study the history of the Masjid-i Jami‘ as a series 
of discursive statements, which sought to define a moral universe whose 
protectors and upholders were the Delhi Sultans’, and further, to examine 
the dialectic... between the definition of a right to authority claimed 
by the Delhi sultans and its contestation by dissenters ... worked out 
within the Delhi's Masjid-i Jami” 2? [n an attempt to historicise the ana- 
lysis of the Qutb complex, the author plausibly argues that itis only with- 
in the temporal context of the mosque—-in other words, through a careful 
examination of the different Stages of its construction and extension— 
that we can grasp the changing meanings of this complex in relationship 
to the processes by which the embryonic Sultanate of Delhi sought to 
Secure its foundations. He challenges existing historiography, which 
has tended to view the building of Delhi's Masjid-i Jami’ as one of the 
Stones laying ‘the foundation of Muslim rule in India’, by arguing, on 
the basis of contemporary written histories, that in fact the early history 
of the Delhi Sultanate was marked by intense rivalries among the nobles 
of Muizzuddin, creating multiple centres of authority, with each one 
Staking its claim to rank as ‘a sanctuary for Muslims’ ^ Viewed in this 
light, Qutb ud-Din Aibak’s construction of the masjid in its first phase 
could be read as ‘part ofa larger discursive Statement’, addressed to ‘the 
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genres. The ease with which historians have tended to dismiss or ignore 
the specificities of form has often resulted in analyses which are myopic 
or unidimensional. It is in this light that one question pertaining to 
Kumar's analysis of the Qutb complex may be posed: can the complex 
workings of the ‘dialectic’ between the Delhi sultans' claims to authority 
and the 'contestation' of these claims be legitimately analysed at a level 
confined to primarily written materials, without resorting to a rigorous 
analysis of the visual dimensions of the Structures of this architectural 
complex? 

Once we recognise the presence of multiple texts, visual and written, 
within the structure of a building, an understanding of their ‘textual stra- 
tegies’ remains incomplete without taking into account the dynamic 
between discourse and social practice. One way to disentangle the rela- 
tionship between discourses and experiences would be by exploring the 
ways in which subjects mediated or transformed discourses in specific 
historical settings, implying that subjects have some kind of agency, 
even if the meanings they construe and reconstrue depend on the dis- 
courses available to them at any particular moment. Admittedly, the cre- 
ators or patrons of a work or an edifice always aspire to fix its meaning 
and direct its reading, use, and interpretation. It is, however, just as true 
that the encounter between an image and its viewer, between a building 
and those who move through its spaces, produces its own set of inven- 
tions. shifts, adaptations and resistances. Yet this ought not to imply a 
lapse into a position of complete subjectivism, one which advocates that 
there are as many experiences of a text as there are readers or users of 
it. For accretions of meaning take place in all works produced in a speci- 
fic sphere, within a specific field of conventions and hierarchies, through 
the groupings of the social world, through particular cultural assumptions 
and ‘interpretive strategies’ 245 Meanings of texts come to be embedded 
in structures of the family, neighbourhood, community, are shaped by 
practices of work, piety, charity, by definitions of pride, honour and res- 
pectability. The operations involved in the practices of ‘reception’ are 

necessarily shaped by what Lucien Febvre designated the ‘outillage 
mental’ of individuals, groups and communities within a given society, 
which they deploy to make their own worlds less opaque to their under- 
standing. The interpretive conventions of a period or a community are 
not always easy to recover, especially for medieval times. 

Showing that ideas about the past are constructed out of the polysem- 
ous panoply of settings and concerns, and not in the spirit of ‘pure en- 
quiry’, becomes a vital exercise in view of a naively positivist acceptance 
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icons’. The many histories of Somanatha, as Davis recounts them, make 
up a complex and variegated Story, where ways of remembering spell 
particular modes of appropriating the past according to different ideo- 
logical imperatives—colonial, nationalist or fundamentalist, The ‘lives 
of images’ are shown in this imaginative account to constantly proliferate 
beyond the religious-cum-artistic intent that underlay their creation: 
through an ongoing participation the activities of believers, conquerors, 
rulers, administrators and historians, works of art never cease to acquire 
fresh meanings beyond those envisioned by their creators or patrons. 


VI 


In his fiery Combats pour l'histoire, Lucien Febvre says the most fasci- 
nating part of a historian’s endeavour is the challenge of ‘making silent 
things talk, making them say things about men, which of themselves 
they do not say, or about the Societies which produced them—and finally 
to build up between them that vast network of mutual relationships 
which makes up for the absence of the written document , , 249 Taking 
up that challenge would mean viewing objects, artefacts and buildings 
as more than simple physical Structures, examining the interrelations 
between structures and settings, between buildings, peoples and ideas, 
communities and practices, between the material, the social and the 
symbolic. Recovering the connections between architecture and everyday 
life involves looking at the ways in which built Spaces enable, mould, 

infórm or constrain activities and their meanings. At the same time, a 

house, a palace or a place of worship comes into being as a locus within 

which is inscribed a structure of society and a vision of the world; these 

enable individuals and comnuunities, through habit and inhabiting, to 

build up a mastery over the fundamental schemes of a culture.2° The 

move towards such a holistic anthropology of architecture" would serve 
to bring back the element of human and social agency into the study of 
form, language and power. 

In the field of medieval Indian studies, the attempt to understand 
Structures as connected to landscapes and cityscapes, as participating 
in à set of politico-social hierarchies and religious beliefs, has led to 
interdisciplinary explorations in the directions of geography, urban 
studies and anthropology. Two such have been reproduced in this antho- 
logy.?! Both can be read as an attempt to move away from a history of 
architecture as a study of static forms, towards a more dynamic under- 
standing of how architecture, geography, landscape and urban design 
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movement-—radical, linear and circumambulatory. An ‘interweaving of 


human and mythical dimensions into a complex spatial scheme’, he 
Says, ‘reinforces the connection between royal and divine realms’, so 
that “kings and gods can meet through the dynamics of rituals and cere- 
monies. Thus, the capital, in particular its structure of movement, be- 
comes an active "ingredient" in a System in which kings are empowered 
by gods.’**” In Firuzabad, similar processes can be traced, despite ap- 
parent differences in external forms between the two cities. Movement, 
in both cases, concludes Michell, ‘is concerned with the sanctification 
of space. Controlling the passage of people within the city Is a means 
of providing the ruler with visible legitimacy. ?55 
Some of the difficulties of reconstructing relationships between 
buildings and contexts ought to be pointed out. One problem is that a 
number of the intermediary structures that formed networks of buildings 
and movements are lost to the historian, while those which Survive are 
often in such a state of disrepair that it is not easy to reconstruct their 
plans. While the architecture of travel—caravanserais, hammams, 
bridges, milestones, watch-towers—is a better researched area for other 
regions of the Islamic world, especially Ottoman Turkey,” it is still to 
attract the attention of historians dealing with the Indian subcontinent 26? 
Another important dimension related to movement are sites outside the 
capital cities of Delhi, Agra, Sikri and Lahore, to which the nobility tra- 
velled as part of official visits, pilgrimages, campaigns and hunting 
expeditions. Building activity in these regional sites participated in the 
dynamics of the specific relationship between region and centre. And 
finally, while a legitimate case has been made for the Study of ‘popular 
building traditions’, or ‘vernacular architecture’, these Structures are the 
most difficult to reconstruct as they were made of more perishable 
materials, and were less often documented in written sources,26! 
What of the ‘architecture of water’ —barrage canals and sluice gales, 
wells and stepwells, qanats, and fountains through which water came 
to be aestheticised? The sacral meanings of water drew together many 
civilisations, resulting in the codification of form and function through 
myriad architectural expressions and solutions. Water flowed through 
medieval cities and in enclosed gardens, forming a backbone of urban 
patterns: a historical study of urban morphology would need to examine 
notonly residential typologies and monuments, but also the location and 
distribution of water, In Mughal India the need for a rational reorganisa- 
tion of the irrigation system went hand in hand with a conscious desire 
to impose a sense of order upon the empire as a whole through a quasi- 
geometric conceptual reorganisation of its territory."? An oft-cited 
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of them are Conceptually part of the plan of imperial tombs, they have 
by and large been studied and interpreted as Quranic metaphors of Para- 
dise, mirrors of Sufism and allegorical expressions of monarchical 
power. The focus of scholarly attention has till recently been the ‘tomb 
garden' or the chaharbagh, characterised by a quadripartite division 
through water channels emanating from a central pool. This has resulted 
in a relative historiographic neglect of less formalised garden types that 
proliferated in regions and climates where extensive irrigation was not 
a primary necessity, 

A recent collection of essays attempts to redress this imbalance by 
directing its focus to specific and diverse urban and territorial contexts 
within a nonetheless culturally fluid Dar al-Islam. In these essays, the 
garden emerges as being more than an aesthetic space. It would appear 


Petruccioli distinguishes between basic and monumental gardens: while 
the former, located in areas of irrigated agricu 


have overshadowed the activity of production.2© The riverfront garden 
IS one such example: in Agra and Delhi under the Mughals, many 
gardens opened onto the river. These became a central element in the 
spatial arrangements of the complex of gardens and built Structures 
lining it.?? Arguing that the riverfront garden was a development central 


to Shah Jahan's reign, Ebba Koch underlines the Mugh 


al reworking of 
a Timurid feature into ‘a Strict] 


y planned architecturalized composition’ 27! 
The fusion of nature and architecture into a space where political cere- 


monial could be enacted would evidently appear, as suggested by Jan 


Pieper, to bea topos cutting across cultures and state systems, yet one 
whose expressive forms and 


reversed, in that it is the built element that holds up the natu 
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ism’, defined in gendered terms and 
S of a new ruling class??76 


VII 


Since time immemorial, conquerors and revolutionaries, eager to 
destroy a Society, sought to do so by razing to the ground or setting 
fire to its monuments. At times they contrived to redeploy them for 
their own use. Here too, usage goes further and deeper than the 


codes of exchange.?7"- Henri Lefebvre, La production de | 'espace, 
Paris 1974; 254, 


The struggles which have erupted over issues of history and identity, 


over the demarcation of sacred spaces and the very right to survival of 
communities, have made apparent the centrality of symbolic resources 
within the processes through which identities and memories have been 
constructed and reconstructed. Being highly selective as well as inscript- 
ive, such processes serve to sustain ideological positions and redefine 
boundaries between social groups and communities. The relationship 
between heritage, histories and nation-states as indissociable has been 
acknowledged by modern historiography. The past. distilled as icons, 
produces between communities, groups and nation-states a form of 
bonding with theif precursors and progenitors, with their earlier selves 
and their successors, Buildings of the past are among the most tangible 
icons. The narrative centre of a large number of recent vernacular 
nationalist histories, it has been pointed out, is not a partic 
or people, not even a physical site, but ‘a building on that sp 
of destruction and reconstruction structure these narrative 
ways. The instrumentalisation of a pre-modern past to serve present 
ideological ends, to legitimise acts of desecration and political violence, 
has a direct bearing on the writing of architectural histories of medieval 
India. Among the issues that have acquired a contentious edge are ques- 
tions of the appropriation and destruction of objects, images or buildings 
by medieval rulers, often in the context of conquest. Such actions, fre- 
quently designated ‘loot’ or ‘iconoclasm’, have been interpreted as a 
form of theft or as part of a larger project to annihilate a community 
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consolidation, everyday life 
ings. A move beyond written dis 
warrior élites alone to look 


in historicising the polarities between ‘ 
and So sensitise us to the dangers of bu 
contemporary concerns and meanings. 

The following Paragraphs are an attempt to develop the methodol 
cal reflections outlined above through the example of one of the 


of territory or a geographical site; it included building materials, an 


art forms belonging to 
the vanquished, which then 80t reabsorbed into the new Structures in 
ways that were crucial to the (re)constitution of their meanings. 

In other regions of the Islamic world, es 


pecially those possessing a 
tradition of communit 


y prayer, the destruction of extant buildings in 
order to construct a mosque was generally avoided, for basilica, churches 
or Synagogues all had large hall-like central spaces designed to accom- 
modate large numbers of believers.** In the Process of converting these 
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d eis was the place where almost all Significant activities and 
S of the embryonic community took place, and so was transmit 
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ou tiuet the Qutb mosque, the original temple was stripped of 
uha, while the vindna was enlarged to form the central court- 
1 Ils local shiapati was ordered to oversee the dismantling of the 
ee (ones, held together through methods of dovetailing rather than 
annv and therefore relatively easy to take apart without destruction 
mutton, and their careful reassembling to form the pillars of the 
© ie onvaq. The visual and iconic evidence of the pillars does not, 
(only to any systematic iconoclasm. A similar practice seems 
been followed in the construction of the ceilings, where individual 
lave all been put back together with great care taken to recreate 
vmnal motif of the lotus roof.??! The result is unexpected and un- 
(d. a sacred space of Islam live with the rich visual vocabulary of 
‘inet and Jain art forms. Rows and rows of pillars receding into the 
, til depths of the riwag resonate with the plasticity of the sculpted 
out. that cover their surfaces—kalasa and the lotus, yakshas and 
huns, carved ceilings with figures connected with Jain Tirthankaras 
‘he upper level of the riwáq. While a number of explicitly anthropo- 
a phlic motifs have been avoided by reversing the sculpted face of the 
caw towards an inner wall, others have remained visible and intact: 
e ;resentations of the ten incarnations of Vishnu can be seen facing the 
it ade on the southern wall. Most striking, however, is a panel in the 
lon the north side, portraying scenes from the birth of the infant 
Lo hna.” The visual experience of this space, with its trabeate principles 
1 onstruction and awkwardly shallow domed interiors, was far removed 
ls athe memory and associations of a prayer space created in accordance 
ih arcuate principles of construction and a traditionally ‘Islamic’ aes- 
(ic. It was in response to a need to recall! and relocate some of those 
x iations generated by a visual vocabulary familiar to Islam that the 
onstruction of the maqsura, or a free-standing screen of arches framing 
w qiblá liv@n—tending emphasis to its direction and towering above 
ic courtyard and its structure—was ordered. The entire screen facade, 
"ilt through corbelling and smoothening the overlapping stones to form 
outline of a pointed arch,?? is carved in bands of low-relief patterns— 
allisraphic inscriptions intertwined with floral motifs, clinging creepers 
and a stylised lotus design. Calligraphically rendered Arabic script is 
ui art form found throughout the Islamic world, from Spain to India, 
liom the earliest to the most recent times."?* Religious inscriptions, 
piunarily Quranic verses, make visible the word of God. They were also 
believed to act as.a sort of talisman for the building or object on which 
they are inscribed. Inscriptions were mainly used as a frame along and 
around the main elements of buildings, especially portals and cornices. 
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Referred to in Arabic as ‘geometry of the line’, calligraphy provided at | 


the same time a legible message as a decorative motif. The Scripts vary 
from the flowing, cursive Nasta’liq, as in the maqsura of the first phase 
of the Qutb mosque, to the angular Kufic, an earlier form which accentu- 
ates vertical strokes, bands of which cover the inner walls of Iltutmish's 
tomb located at the northwest corner of the same complex. The inscrip- 
tions on the gibla screen carry a selection of Quranic messages, distinct 
from those on the portal. Rather than making a statement about the 
punishments awaiting the infidel, they stress the importance of adherence 
to the tenets of the faith, piety in everyday life, of moral conduct and 
brotherhood among Muslims% 

It becomes clear, then, that the architectural and iconic evidence of 
Delhi’s first masjid-i jdma carries a host of meanings, all of which can- 
not be reduced toa militant assertion of victory over a land of unbelievers. 
That the structure was addressed to the Muslim population of Delhi with 
a view to constituting its diverse components as a ‘community’ by re- 
minding them of the political and moral virtues of their ruler—as op- 
posed to other claimants to authority—was certainly one element of its 
programme. What needs to be investigated further is the polysemous 
character of this evidence—iconic, Spatial, functional and textual— 
which can be arrived at by looking at the possible forms of its circulation 
and assimilation, by trying to investigate the terrain where discursivity 
met with social practice and cultural experience, the determinations that 
would have come into play through the heterogeneous publics which 
made use of the spaces and Structures of this significant complex. For 
the large majority of these publics, it must be emphasised, culture was 
accessible through media that were mainly oral or visual. We need, 
therefore, to look at the functions of the mosque in the everyday lives 
of the urban populace who moved in and out of its spaces, the semiotics 
of its architecture, and the potential this had to become a resource of 
one kind or the other for a range of individuals and groups. 

The centrality of a congregational mosque, the masjid-i jama, in the 
social life of the populace of a city has been well established by re- 
search.” It was more thana place for prayer. It formed the locus of com- 
munity life: it housed a madrasa, a treasury—additions made by Ala 
ud-Din Khalji to the masjid-i jama of the old shahr—and was a place 
for meeting and transacting business. Sultans often decreed that the 
city's grain market and bazaars be located outside its portals, as Ala 
ud-Din did in Delhi. Equally important were its political functions, as 
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where the khutba was read and legitimacy accorded to the rul- 
uhan Uwas thesite where protests were voiced, disputes adjudicated, 
a quracies hatched. Islamic tradition does not lay down any specific 
non diecaves for the construction of a mosque; rather, its architecture 
olved historically through different phases of the expansion of 


(aane empires in response to a variety of factors—climate, technology, 


nal traditions, and above all the need to fulfil a range of communi- 
+ + lunctions. At one level, the mosque is part of a larger whole, re- 
owed by Islam with its sacred centre at Mecca. Unlike a Christian 
hah where every significant action converges at the altar, there is 
hnisncal centre in the mosque, for the sacred centre is not within the 
hia e but outside it. This determines the orientation of every mosque 


ob Islamic world, and of every devout Muslim at the time of prayer, 


os becomes in this manner a physical reminder of belonging to a larger 
»nnnity transcending political frontiers. At another level, the congre- 
tional mosque was conceived of as a closed unit at the time of prayer, 
e lure from the outside world within which class antagonisms, dissid- 
TET tivalries and differences dissolve through the constitution of a 
Tm dutEn eds community held together by piety and brotherhood. The 
inzontal axis of a mosque, and the lateral organisation of space within 
^ anterior, sought to generate the experience of solidarity. q 
\ variety of relationships could get cemented within and through this 
nu ture and its epigraphic programme. To begin with, an egalitarian 
totherhood was defined through conformity to Islam and so, by its very 
L hinition, through an exclusion of those outside that structure. In the 
‘mite xt of north India at the beginning of the thirteenth century, the Mus- 
In community was heterogeneous. Apart from a minority of Turks i 
|: mpanying the Muizzi commanders, including their slaves, the ranks 
ul the Muslims were expanded by immigration from Afghanistan, Sind 
id Khurasan. These groups were characterised by deep-rooted ethnic. 
« 10-economic and cultural differences." And finally, S supstanual 
v iion of Indian Muslims were Hindu converts to Islam.” While cer- 
an kinds of Quranic prescriptions formed one kind of programme 
iliough which all these groups could be collectively addressed as Mus- 
uns, the eclectic visual vocabulary of the mosque’s decor was likely 
o he interpreted variously by the individual cultural and ethnic compos 
nents of a community coming into being, each of whom resorted to their 
'"n mechanisms to create a definition of the self in relationship to a 
uer whole. For Hindu converts to Islam, for example, the access to 
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à new sacred space and the forging of new bonds could be mediated 
through a language of familiar forms that could then function as a 
meaningful resource in the constitution of identity. Research has in fact 
established that conversion to Islam did not necessarily result in the dis- 
carding of older cultural practices, including distinctions of caste.2?? For 
lower caste Hindus who had been denied access to the sacred sites of 
worship, the adoption of Islam meant the entry into a sacred Space alive 
with images and symbols of a divinity, union with whom possibly re- 
presented the highest level of yearning. 

Another question that needs to be addressed is whether-—and the ex- 
tent to which—the architecture of the Qutb mosque and complex inter- 
vened in the lives and perceptions of non-Muslims: in other words, to 
examine the functions of the mosque outside the Friday prayers, and the 
ways in which these were embedded within the socio-cultural fabric of 
thirteenth-century Delhi. The mosque and the bazaar, the two poles of 
urban life, were often located in close proximity. Ibn Battuta's descriptions 
of Delhi in the fourteenth century suggest that the first urban settlement 
of medieval Dilli, the old shahr with the Qutb complex and the neigh- 
bouring dargah of Qutb ud-Din Bakhtiyàr al-Kà'ki, continued to retain 
its social and cultural pre-eminence, even after subsequent sultans had 
created their own capital cities, such as Siri and Jahanpanah3 The 
bazaar, with the grain market situated outside the portals of the mosque 
and the cloth market on the inside of the Badayun Gate, was then one 
important spine of the urban fabric, linking the masjid-i Jama with the 
madrasas, the haud, the quarters of the Multani cloth merchants and the 
dargah.*' The extreme fluidity between the domains of the religious and 
the worldly has been repeatedly testified to by studies of various cities 
within the Islamic world.’ While knowledge about the architecture of 
the markets is elusive, research suggests that formal and functional 
parallels did exist with religious architecture. For example, the form of 
the Ottoman bedsten replicated the plan of Anatolian congregational 
mosques of Seljuq times.'? The inextricable links between the sacred 
and the secular are also confirmed by the fact that revenue from com- 
mercial enterprises provided the financial underpinnings for many reli- 
gious institutions, including their edifices, such as mosques, madrasas 
and tombs., 

Following conquest and appropriation, long-term exigencies had to 
be seen to: the authority of the new rulers had to be upheld. This required 
recognition and acquiescence by different social groups, the conquerors, 
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ihe migrants, the indigenous populace. Ensuring the survival of new rul- 
un groups meant that the economic needs of both old and new had to 
he met. The spread of new norms could not but go hand in hand with 
| peaceful acceptance of some of the older ones. Urban culture was 
tormed out of bonds between individuals, between the qadi and the sufi, 
ihe amir and the merchant, between local particularism and the movement 
ol peoples and ideas over continental distances. Practices governing the 
iclationship between Muslim and non-Muslim communities in the Sulta- 
nate of Delhi often drew upon precedents from other regions of the Isla- 
uuc world where Arab conquerors came into contact with communities 
^I lews and Christians. Orthodoxy on both sides clung to the principle 
^L exclusivity as a mechanism for establishing and maintaining difference, 
in sought to place restrictions on forms of contact between Hindus and 
Muslims. Among orthodox Hindus it was the practice of untouchability 
ihat served this purpose: according to Ibn Battuta, Muslims were res- 
pected but the ‘natives do not dine with them or admit them into their 
houses". Muslim orthodoxy, whose spokesmen were the gadis and 
ie ‘ulama, prescribed that it was undesirable for Muslims held in 
esteem in their communities to be close to ‘men of falsehood and evil’ 
unless absolutely necessary. Ineveryday practice, however, the prescrip- 
lions of the shari'áh could never become fully operative. Apart from 
Muslim merchants engaged in lucrative long-distance trade, the majority 
ol merchants, moneylenders and shopkeepers were Hindus, and to none 
ol these communities were laws restricting commercial transactions 
v ver applied. Relationships of mutual dependence thrived between the 
later groups and members of the ‘umdra, who, next to the sultan, en- 
joyed the highest social status. Contacts, encounters, the creation ofnew 
honds and relationships were central to the processes by which empires 
«ame into being and state structures consolidated. Being a merchant, for 
example, required a knowledge of manners and an understanding of 
human beings and situations, for success hinged on the art of communi- 
«ation and cultivating contacts with potential patrons and customers.*”° 
That the edifices and spaces—in this particular case the masjid-i 
jama—within which these encounters took place were mediating spaces, 
‘paces which were part of the relationships coming into being, is a 
.ubject which historians of architecture have not really looked at. This 
i^ a slippery area, and the difficulties involved in the recovery of experi- 
ence in the realm of the visual and the spatial ought not to be under- 
estimated. Yet the question needs to be posed. In this particular instance, 
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it may be postulated that ‘symbolic appropriation' of a conquered land 
needed to be followed by attempts to relate meaningfully to the conquered 
world—the reabsorption of many of the religious and cosmological 
traditions and their visual forms which belonged to the vanquished. The 
reabsorption and relocation of motifs and symbols, it must be further 
pointed out, was not entirely arbitrary or idiosyncratic. Rather, certain 
principles of selectivity were applied. In the Qutb complex, two recurrent 
symbols, often fused into a single motif, are the lotus and the kalasa. 
These occupy a central position with Hindu and Jain iconography. Both 
are replete with meanings related to life, fertility and creation: the 
kalasa, an ancient Hindu and possibly Buddhist symbol," used on pil- 
lars, was an auspicious receptacle for water. The lotus could aesthetically 
function as a symbol of creativity at all levels. Symbols such as this 
could effectively participate in the forging of links between different 
cosmological traditions. Water was, after all, a central compo: ent of 


Islamic architecture. 
M 


‘The meaning of an utterance is not constituted in your voice, nor in the 
act of my hearing, but in the space which joins your voice with my hear- 
ing of it—a space, moreover, which is in some ways a space of silence 
but which is also already inhabited, already over-determined by other 
voices, other hearings, other silences,’3°8 Aijaz Ahmad's expressive 
resume of the Bakhtinian principle of dialogics underlines the essentially 
social character of the triangular relationship between works of art, their 
producers and their viewers/users. Applied to the study of architecture, 
this principle implies going beyond a descriptive examination of visual 
form and structure to look at the ways these were used and understood, 
at the movements, ceremonies, routines and practices which give 
architecture its living, social quality. At the same time, my plea has been 
fora history grounded in the study of form—not form per se, understood 
as a fetishised abstraction or a set of essentially ahistoric semiotic 
codes-—but of forms as an active component of those symbolic forces 
that define the social world. Historians of medieval India, engaged today 
in efforts to rethink the histories of power. of social relations, of reli- 
gious beliefs and cultural practices, can no longer afford to bypass the 
history of its architecture. This history is an irreplaceable entry point 
into understanding ideals and ideologies, the setting in which power 
relations were secured or contested, and the multiple ways and media 
through which communities and relationships were forged. 
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Sky, New Delhi 1995; Daud Ali, ‘Violence, Gastronomy, and the Meanings 
of War in Medieval South India', The Medieval History Journal, vol. 3, 
no. 2, 2000: 261-89., 
The writings of Catherine Asher, Wayne Begley and Ebba Koch-—see 
bibliography for details—are among the art historical writings (discussed in 
Section iv below) which have problematised issues of patronage and mon- 
archical ideologies as articulated in Mughal architecture. Two articles bya 
historian of politics deal with an important architectural complex of the Delhi 
Sultanate: Sunil Kumar, ‘Defining and Contesting Territory: The Delhi 
Masjid-i Jámi' in the Thirteenth Century' (unpublished manuscript), and 
'Assertions of Authority: A Study of the Discursive Statements of Two 
Sultans of Delhi', in Muzaffar Alam, Francoise ‘Nalini’ Delvoye and Marc 
Gaborieau (eds), The Making of Indo-Persian Culture, Delhi 2000: 37-65. 
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vol. 1: 119-24; Lipking, The Ordering of the Arts: 10; P.O. Kristeller, ‘The 
Modern System of the Arts’, Journal of the History of Ideas. vol. xu, 1951: 
496-527; Edmund Burke, Letter to a Noble Lord (1975), cited in Lipking, The 
Ordering of the Arts: 174. 

50. Joshua Reynolds, The Works: Containing his Discourses, Idlers, a Journey 
to Flanders and Holland, and His Commentary on F. resnoy's Art of Painting, 
3rd edition, London 1801: vol. n, Discourse xui (December 1786), pp. 136ff. 

51. Lipking, The Ordering of the Arts: 10. 

52. Johann Joachim Winckelmann, Geschichte der Kunst des Alterthums, Dresden 
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Fergusson, ‘On the Rock-Cut Temples of India’, Journal of the Royal 
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hd vabarty, A History: 104. 
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| Banerji, ‘The Qutb Minar: Its Architecture and History’, Journal of the 
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live A Historical Memoir: 7. 

robert Hillenbrand, ‘Political Symbolism in Early Indo-Islamic Mosque 
wi lutecture, The Case of Ajmir’, /ran, vol. 26, 1988: 105-17; Anthony 
welch," Architectural Patronage and the Past: The Tughlag Sultans of India’, 
Vingarnas, vol. 10, 1993: 311-22. Both these articles have been referred to 
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leroy Brown's two-volume study, /ndian Architecture: Buddhist and Hindu 


Periods and Indian Architecture: Islamic Period, Bombay 1956, has for 
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ii 1957 in (ed.) Wolseley Haig, The Cambridge History of India, vol. iv, The 
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Muvhal Period. 
lhe Orientalist notion of a ‘classical’ epoch in the history of a civilisation, 


when its achievements attained a peak from which they subsequently ‘declined’, 
has been unwittingly echoed in Ebba Koch's affirmation that Mughal 
Architecture during the reign of Shah Jahan ‘entered its classical phase’, 
Mughal Architecture: An Outline of Its History and Development (1526— 
1858), Munich 1991: 93. 
Mortimer Wheeler (ed.), Splendours of the East, London 1970: Introduction. 
All citations from Brown are from the extract reprinted in this collection. 
See, for example, the study by S. Athar Abbas Rizvi and Vincent J.A. Flynn, 
Fathpur-Sikri, Bombay 1975. Also the critical review article of this book by 
Ziauddin Desai, ¿slamic Culture, vol. 52, January 1978: 57-67. 
A textbook that replicates many of Brown's methodological assumptions and 
judgements is Satish Grover, The Architecture of India: Islamic, New Delhi 
1981. More recently, two useful studies in the stylistic history of Mughal 
architecture, though seemingly conventional, advance the subject with greater 
accuracy, perceptive insights and a redressal of earlier imbalances. See 
Catherine B. Asher, Architecture of Mughal India, Cambridge and New Delhi 
1995; Koch, Mughal Architecture. Asher’s book is particularly significant for 
its problematisation of issues of patronage by the nobility and of regional 
styles. Koch’s text, methodologically less innovative than her other writings, 
is highly informative and contains excellent plans and photographs. Both 
hooks provide comprehensive bibliographies. There is, unfortunately, no 
adequate survey of the architectural history of the pre-Mughal period. 
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here 376-8. 

Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, ‘The Symbolism of the Dome', reprinted in 
abridged form in this collection. 

Mohammed Mujeeb, "The Qutb Complex as a Social Document’, reprinted 
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Some examples: John Marshall, ‘The Monuments of Muslim India', in 
Wolseley Haig (ed.), The Cambridge History of India, vol. 3, Turks and 
Afghans, Cambridge 1928; Wheeler (ed.), Splendours of the East; Andreas 
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‘Taj Mahal’, in Wheeler (ed.), Splendours of the East; KN. Soundara Rajan, 
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This is, surprisingly, the title of a chapter in Asher, Architecture, which is 
otherwise scrupulous in avoiding clichés. Other writings often refer to the 
Bibi ka Maqbara at Aurangabad as the ‘Mughal tomb gone to seed’ ora ‘crude 
caricature’ of the Taj Mahal: Bamber Gascoigne, The Great Moghuls, London/ 
New York 1971: 182. More recently, the use of a single material in Fatehpur 
Sikri has been described by an architect as an expression of ‘architectural 
megalomania’: Gautam Bhatia, Silent Spaces and Other Stories of Architecture, 
New Delhi 1994: 63. 
See the article by R. Nath in this volume, which lends itself to such interpret- 
ations. See also his The Immortal Taj Mahal: The Evolution of the Tomb in 
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pecu Studien über Lebens- und Geistesformen des 14. e a d n. 
m eines und in den Niederlanden, Lepizig 1919, Englis es : s 
Waning of the Middle Ages, Harmondsworth 1976; Johan Huizinga, 
"ug 8 O : 
und Geschichte: Gesammelte dde i —— 
is on 1934-61; Os 
ld J. Toynbee, A Study of History, Lon n 19: Lm 
ES js rhe West, London 1919—22, cited in Be Vee xm 
Vscderk Antal, Florentine Painting and Its Social RE pn pu 
is Kli t and the Industrial Revolution, 1.0 : 
1947; Francis Klingender, Art an | 
Arnold Hauser, The Social History of Art, 4 yols, P dus ae 
l ‘Timothy J. Clark, The Absolute Bourgeois: Artists an oli i M 
1848 1851 London 1973; idem, Image of the People: one ae do 
ae 1 1973; John Barrell, The Dark Side o 
the 1848 Revolution, London I l Pn einn 
i ; Pi l, Peinture et société: nat 
jt Cambridge 1980; Pierre Francastel, d 
: tonis a plastique de la renaissance au MAT HN nee 
"s | i 
» extract has been translated in Maurice Aymard and s us dub 
French Studies in History, vol. 11, New Delhi 1991: a Mis pos d 
Vision and Difference: Femininity, Feminism and Histories : 


1988. 


ts Clark, Image: LOff. | , Yn 
| 4 liso Williams, Culture and Society 1780—1950, London 1958; idem 


I Revolution, London 1961; E.P. Thompson, The Making of the oo 
Woes Class Londón 1963, and Cusroms in Common, London | ` 
orking ; 
illi ion: 55. 
|. Williams, Long Revolution: 
| n Raymond Williams, Marxism and Literature, Oxford a ee 
l " E.P. Thompson, ‘The Long Revolution’, New Left Review, 9-19, : 
M JM e son, 


i ] > Off. 
0. Thompson, Cusioms in Common: e se 
| i On this subject see the persuasive essay by Sumit Sarkar, ‘The Re 
of E.P. Thompson’, in Writing Social History: 50-81. 
11) Panofsky's principles of iconographic and iconologica | pias 
svelo f his writings, the most representative oF whic : 
a tet d on Art History, 


analysis have been 


leveloped in bu 

Erwin Pacis Meaning in the Visual Arts: Papers m gs pads 

rk 1955: ies i nology: Humanistic Theme gi 

< 1955; idem, Studies in Iconolog) se 

Ps ae New York 1967; idem, Gothic bue qu ear ame 
of the EX ; ee id 
enquiry i : of the Arts, Philosophy, an £ 

‘ism: Enquiry into the Analogy of t i 

le ees New York 1976; Aufsatze zur Grundfragen x e 
wisstnichafl (ede) Hariolf Oberer and Egon Verheyen, Berlin : 
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145, 


146. 
147. 
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151. 


152. 
153. 


154. 


155. 
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See especially Wayne Begley's analysis in ‘The Myth of the Taj Mahal and 
a New Theory of its Symbolic Meaning', Art Bulletin, vol. 61, 1979: 7-37; 
idem, ‘Amanat Khan and the Calligraphy on the Taj Mahal', Kunst des 
Orients, vol. 12, 1978-9: 5-39 and "The Symbolic Role of Calligraphy on 
Three Imperial Mosques of Shah Jahan', in Joanna Williams (ed.), Kala- 
darsana: American Studies in the Art of India, New Delhi 1981: 7-18. Regret- 
tably, for technical reasons it was not possible to reprint Begley's article on 
the Taj Mahal in this volume. In addition to the articles by Koch and Meister 
reprinted here, see Glenn D. Lowry, 'Humayun's Tomb: Form, Function and 
Meaning in Early Mughal Architecture', Mugarnas, vol. 4, 1987: 133-48. 
Reprinted in this collection. 

In spite of its touristic fame, there has not been much detailed scholarly 
literature on the Taj in recent years. See, however, Pratapaditya Pal, et al., 
Romance of the Taj Mahal, Los Angeles/London 1989; Ebba Koch, ‘Tadj 
Mahall’, in Encyclopedia of Islam (new edition),vol. x: 58-60; the article by 
Lisa Golombek in this volume; the useful compilation and translation of sour- 
ces by Wayne E. Begley and Ziauddin Desai, Taj Mahal: The Hlumined Tomb, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1989; also Begley, ‘Amanat Khan . . "i Asher, Architecture: 
200ff. 

Begley, ‘The Myth.. .": 11. 

Ibid.: 25. l 

Investigated in depth in Begley, ‘Amanat Khan.. ° 

Ebba Koch, Shah Jahan and Orpheus: The Pietre Dure Decoration and the 
Programme of the Throne in the Hall of Public Audiences at the Red Fort of 
Delhi, Graz 1988. 

The term has been used by Chartier, ‘Pouvoirs et limites . 21412. 

On the sources of Fatehpur Sikri's architecture, Ebba Koch, ‘The Architectural 
Forms’, in Michael Brand and Glenn D. Lowry, Fatehpur Sikri, Bombay 
1987: 121—48, also in the same volume, Attilio Petruccioli, ‘The Geometry 
of Power: The City's Planning’: 49-64, 

Marin, Le portrait du roi. 

In his memoirs the Futuhat-i Firuz Shahi, Sultan Firuz Shah Tughluq wrote: 
“Among the gifts which God bestowed upon me, His humble Servant, was à 

desire to erect public buildings. So I built many mosques and madrasas and 

khangahs, that the learned and the elders, the devout and the holy, might wor- 

ship God in these edifices, and aid the kind builder with their prayers.' John 

Dowson (ed.), The History of India as Told by Its Own Historians: The Pos- 

thumous Papers of the Late Sir H.M. Elliot, Calcutta 1871: 128. At a more 

general level, Romila Thapar, Cultural Transaction and Early India: Tradition 

and Patronage, New Delhi 1987. 

An important collection which brings together the products of this research 

is Barbara Stoler Miller (ed.), The Powers of Art: Patronage in Indian Culture, 

New Delhi 1992. 

Ibid.: 10. 

The following are only a sampling of Asher’s work: ‘Legacy and Legitimacy: 

Sher Shah's Patronage of Imperial Mausolea', in Katherine P. Ewing (ed.). 
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: 79-97; 'Sub- 
svat and Ambiguity in South Asian Islam, Berkeley, 1988: 79-97; ‘Su 


AE iu" Jus Orientale: 
hinperial Palaces: Power and Authority in Mughal India’, Ars Orientals 
nmipelk š 


has 


In! 


ITI 
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| 


PE 


) 


EER een A eee 
IH jj Man Singh'. Journal of Vaishnava Studies, vol. 3, no. : : vien 
] ] Mis of patronage also form a significant focal point in Asher, 

o NS ^ fs 


toa Fre. 


“toler Miller, The Powers: 9-10. l E l l E 
Ih Ga by George Michell included here is part of i ea boron 

vi jj 1 rtly Style: Incorpor: 

é IL The Vijayanagara Courtly Style: Inc i 
^n Vijayanagara. See, above all, Hac de 
is i "chi e of South India, 15th 

and Synthesis in the Royal Architecture of T M ; 
: : W A 1992; Architecture and Art of Southern India: Vijayanagara anc 

UN 2 2 

J i 1995, 

he Successor States, Cambridge uu l s 
-—- Architecture and Art: 84ff., 145ff.; idem Prue pi 
| kas’ Asian Studies, vol. 7, : 143-60. 
angee under the Nayakas’, South lie. ae 
| ER Stein, ‘Patronage and Vijayanagara Religious Foundations’, in 


Miller. The Powers of Art: 163. 


bid.: 163-6. 7 l 
isa Shokoohy, The Oldest Islamic Monuments in India, Leiden/New 
Ne 1 


York 1988; idem, ‘Architecture of Muslim Trading INA 
m Anna L. Dallapiccola and Stephanie Z.-A. Lallemarit r 
Indian Regions, Stuttgart 1993: 1, 2913 19; idem, Gina hereto 
of Ma’bar in Madura and Other Muslim Monuments in out oe ie 
of the Roval Asiatic Society, n.s. vol. 1, 1991: 31-92; sie i a 
y ae ee ert ki Mcd pe Xs Studies, 
History and the 14th—15t entury | lts’, MEE 
| : Dd i own of Cochin and Its Muslim g 
ae c ous ee Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. n.s. 
9 a St, 


ol. vin, 1998: 351-94. A Tay 
shekdoby ‘Architecture of Muslim Trading Communities’: 292 
id.: 295. T 
i : 297. For examples of temples in Kerala, built ET s a Rid 
| j rchitecture in Kerala, Trivan 
Temple Architecture in 
lan, see K.V. Soundara Rajan, eci ’ Ti n 
1924: plate xi, Srivallabha Temple, Allepey District, 13th eensutys plate xt 
Visnu Temple, Tiruvanvandoor, Alleppey District, 14th century: 
Asher. Architecture, 128-31. t. T 
On Serai Nur Mahal, Begley, ‘Four Mughal Caravanserais . . s Su : 
Bienes Blake, Shahjahanabad: 53, lists six mosques commissio y 
of the royal family. " H 
a Atala o Muslim Monuments of Ahmedabad through thet 
: : E j . A. € D 
Inscriptions, Poona 1942: 15-16; 1991 Dem E -— 
Cited by Stella Kramrisch, The Hindu Temple. Cal cutta x S 
deri ‘Artist Patron and Public in India’, The Far Eastern Quarterly, LXV, 
. 3, 1956: 337-8. an TOM 
OON J. Qaisar, Building Construction in Mughal India. The Evidence from 


Painting, New Delhi 1988. 


iS  dbid.: 36. 
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174. 
175. 


176. 


177. 


Ibid.: chapter 2. 
Munshat Namakin, quoted by Qaisar, Building Construction: 14; Ibn Khaldun, 
Mugaddimah: 363, 365; see also article by Chaghtai in this volume. 
Zahiru'd-din Muhammad Babur Padshah Ghazi, Babur-Nama (trans. Annette 
S. Beveridge), reprint New Delhi 1979: 520. 
See especially details in the miniature from the Akbar Nama, illustrating the 
construction activities at the Agra Fort, London, Victoria and Albert Museum. 
For good reproductions, Geeti Sen, Paintings from the Akbarnama: A Visual 
Chronicle of Mughal India, Delhi 1984: plates 30-3; also Qaisar, Building 
Construction: plates i-vin, though their technical quality leaves much to be 
desired. 
Abu' 1 Fazl Allami, A 'in-i Akbari, tr. H: Blochmann, reprint New Delhi 1997: 
vol. i, 235-6. 
Cited in Qaisar, Building Construction: 13. 
Babur Nama: 520. 
Ta'rikh-i Akbari (also referred to as Ta rikh-i Qandhári), cited in Qaisar, 
Building Construction: 13. 
The Travels of Ibn Battuta (ed.), H.A.R. Gibb, New Delhi [993: vol. il, 
654-5; also Anthony Welch, ‘Architectural Patronage and the Past: The 
Tughlug Sultans of Delhi’, Muqarnas, vol. 10, 1993: 316; Qaisar, Building 
Construction: 6ff. 
Qaisar, Building Construction. 
A 'in-i Akbart: vol. 1, 232. 
London, Victoria and Albert Museum, c. 1590, reprinted in Michael Brand 
and Glenn D. Lowry, Akbar's India: Mughal Art from the City of Victory, New 
York 1985: 39. 
Qaisar, Building Construction: 7. 
Begley, ‘Amanat Khan’: 21-2; also the author's article in this volume. 
During the following year his rank was raised to that of Hazari, Begley, 
“Amanat Khan’: 15. 
Ibid.: 26. 
Kramrisch, ‘Artist and Patron’: 336. 
A in-i Akbari: 1, 113. 
Brand and Lowry, Akbar’s India: 11, 123ff. 
Michael Brand and Glenn D. Lowry (eds). Fatehpur Sikri: A Sourcebook, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1985; 257-8. 
On the benefits of architecture, Muhammad ‘Arif Qandhari, Ta 'rikh-i Akbari. 
c. 1580-4, translated and cited in Brand and Lowry, Sourcebook: 290-1. 
Kramrisch, ‘Artist and Patron’; 340-1. 
Ibid.: 341. 
Some important examples of such studies: Muzaffar Alam, The Crisis of 
Empire in Mughal North India: Awadh and the Punjab, 1707—1748, New Delhi 
1986; André Wink, Land and Sovereignty in India: Agrarian Society and 
Politics under the Eighteenth Century Maratha Svarajya, Cambridge 1986; 
Chetan Singh. Region and Empire: Punjab in the Seventeenth Century, New 
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Delhi 1991; Eaton, The Rise of Islam; fora synoptic historiographical overview, 
Alam and Subrahmanyam, The Mughal State. 
Eaton, The Rise of Islam: 311. 
id.: 36-7, illustration. 
ce um ‘The Copies of the Qutb Minar’, /ran, vol. 19, 1991: Po 
also Anthony Welch and Howard Crane, ‘The Tughlugs: Master Builders of 
the Delhi Sultanate’, Muqarnas, vol. 1, 1983: 138. . 
The reference here is to the Begumpuri Masjid in Delhi, which however was 
built only in 1343, as Eaton himself states: Eaton, The Rise of Islam: ale 
Perween Hasan, ‘Sultanate Mosques and Continuity in Bengal Architecture’, 
Mugarnas, vol. 6, 1989: 58-9. 
as reprinted in this collection. 
oe on the western facade, cited by Hasan, ‘Sultanate Mosques 58. 
The only surviving plan of the mosque is that drawn up by Cunningham; see 
also Catherine Asher, ‘Inventory of Key Monuments’, in George Michell 
(ed.), The Islamic Heritage of Bengal, Paris 1984: 110. " 
Yolande Crowe, ‘Reflections on the Adina Mosque at Pandua , in Michell 
(ed.), The Islamic Heritage: 156-7; Eaton, The Rise of Islam: 42. 
On the hypostyle plan, Oleg Grabar, The Formation of Islamic Art, revise 
edition, New Haven and London 1987: chapter 3; discussed more fully further 
in section vu of this Introduction. 
Eaton, The Rise of Islam: 45. 
Ibid.: 47-9. phe 
$ Mosques’: 62-3. l 
aie a Muslim Artistic Continuities’, in Michell (ed.), 
The Islamic Heritage: 219. 
Hasan, ‘Sultanate Mosques’: 72. 
See Asher in this volume. 


Ibid. 
Eaton, The Rise of Islam: 172. 
Tbid.: 173-4. 


[e hal Architecture: 94-5. 
DE ‘Islamic Architecture in Kerala: A Preface to a Future Study’. 
in Dallapiccola (ed.), Islam and Indian Regions: 1, 491. zw TN 
Shokoohy, ‘Architecture of Muslim Trading Communities ; idem, ‘Archi- 
tecture of the Sultanate of Ma’bar’; "The Town of Cochin’. 

Dale, ‘Islamic Architecture’: 492. 
Ibid.: 493. . . "m 
Shokoohy, ‘Architecture of Muslim Trading Communitiest 299. 

‘Islamic Architecture’: 494. 
DR PHA understanding of writers such as Vincent Smith, Hermann 
Goetz, Percy Brown and others; for a historiographical discussion, aie E 
Dallapiccola, ‘Gods, Patrons and Images: Stone Sculpture at M ur 
in Giles H.R. Tillotson (ed.), Paradigms of Indian Architecture: Space an 
Time in Representation and Design. New Delhi 1998: 138-40. 
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226. 


232. 
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For a discussion of the writings of Sewell and, more recently, Rothermund 
and Kulke, see Philip Wagoner, “‘Sultan Among Hindu Kings”: Dress, Titles 
and Islamicization of Hindu Culture at Vijayanagara’, Journal of Asian 
Studies, vol. 55, no. 4, 1996: 851ff. 

Above all, the numerous writings of George Michell. See earlier footnotes 
and bibliography for details; also, Dallapiccola (ed.), Vijayanagara—City and 
Empire; John M. Fritz, George Michell and M.S. Nagaraja Rao, Where Kings 
and Gods Meet: The Royal Centre at Vijayanagara, India, Tucson 1984; John 
M. Fritz, ‘Space and Meaning at Vijayanagara', in Kapila Vatsyayana (ed.), 
Concepts of Space, Ancient and Modern, New Delhi 1991. 

See article by Michell in this volume. 

Wagoner, ‘Sultan Among Hindu Kings': 863-4. 

Wagoner argues along these lines in his analysis of dress, ibid. 

Giles H.R. Tillotson, The Rajput Palaces: The Development ofan Architectural 
Style, 1450-1750, London/New Haven 1987, reprint New Delhi 1999. 

A much-awaited addition to the list of survey accounts of architectural history 
is Michell, Architecture and Art of Southern India; similarly on the Deccan, 
George Michell and Mark Zebrowski, Architecture and Art of the Deccan 
Sultanates, Cambridge 1999. 

Among the seminal writings of Foucault: Discipline and Punish: The Birth 
of the Prison, London 1977; The Order of Things, New York 1971; Power/ 
Knowledge: Selected Interviews and Other Writings, 1972-7, New York 
1989; ‘The Subject and Power’, in Hubert L. Dreyfus and Paul Rabinow (eds), 
Michel Foucault: Beyond Structuralism and Hermeneutics, Chicago 1982: 
208-6. 

Pierre Bourdieu, La distinction: Critique sociale du jugement, Paris 1979. 
English translation, Distinction: A Social Critique of the Judgement of Taste, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1984. 

'construite dans la négociation entre une proposition et une reception’, 
Chartier, Au bord de la falais: L' histoire entre certitudes et inquietudes, Paris 
1998: 98. In the field of art history the principle of ‘reception aesthetics’ has 
found considerable resonance, the notion has been developed by Wolfgang 
Kemp, Der Betrachter ist im Bild: K unstwissenschaft und Rezeptionsásthetik, 
Berlin 1992, 

Mikhail Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imagination: Four Essays, Austin, Texas 
1983: Fred Evans, ‘Language and Political Agency: Derrida, Marx and 
Bakhtin’, The Southern Journal of Philosophy, vol. xxvn, 1990: 505-23. 
Marin. Le portrait du roi; idem, De la represéntation. Chartier, ‘Pouvoirs et 
limites’. 
To cite a few examples: Robert Hillenbrand, ‘Political Symbolism. ..’; 
Anthony Welch, ‘Architectural Patronage and the Past. . .", also Anthony 
Welch and Howard Crane, ‘The Tughlugs: Master Builders’: William G. 
Klingelhofer, ‘The Jahangiri Mahal of the Agra Fort: Expression and Experi- 
ence in Early Mughal Architecture’, Mugarnas, vol. 5, 1988: 153-69: Kumar, 
"Defining and Contesting Territory’ and 'Assertions of Authority’; D. Fairchild 
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Ruggles, ‘Humayun’s Tomb and Garden: Typologies and Visual Order, in 

Attilio Petruccioli (ed.), Gardens in the Time of the Great Muslim Empires, 

Leiden 1997: 172-85; Gulru Necipoglu, ‘Framing the Gaze in Ottoman, 

Safavid and Mughal Palaces’, Ars Orientalis, vol. 23, 1993: 305—42; Richard 

Davis, Lives, also Davis in this volume. 

Hillenbrand, ‘Political Symbolism . . >: 109-10. 

Kumar, ‘Defining . . .”: 4. 

Ibid.: 5-18. 

Ibid.: 26-7. l l l 

This, in a nutshell, is the argument of Kumar, 'Assertions of Authority ... 

Kumar, ‘Defining .. ^: 75ff. 

This understanding is implicit in many of the writings of Panofsky. Ithas been 

explicitly postulated by Louis Marin, ‘L’étre de l'image et son eiricaee ym 

Des pouvoirs de l'image. Gloses, Paris 1993: 10—15. Also Chartier, 'Pouvoirs 

imites .. 7: 415-16. 

E has been used by Stanley Fish, /s There a Text in This Class? The 

Authority of Interpretive Communities, Cambridge 1980, cited in Davis. 
Lives: 8. ; 
Davis, Lives; idem, ‘Trophies of War: The Case of the Chalukya tirade : 
in Asher and Metcalf, Perceptions: 161-78; idem, ‘Indian Art Objects’, in this 
volume; idem, ‘The Iconography of Ram’s Chariot’, in David Ludden (ed.), 
Making India Hindu: Religion, Community and the Politics of Democracy in 
India, New Delhi 1996: 27-54. 

Davis, Lives: 89. 

Ibid.: 195. 
‘pour faire parler les choses muettes, leur faire dire ce qu elles ne disent pas 
d'elles-mêmes sur les hommes, sur les sociétés qui les ont produites—et 
constituer'finalement entre elles ce vaste réseau de solidaritiés et dient aide 
qui supplée à l'absence du document écrite . . ^, Lucien Febvre, ‘Vers une 
autre histoire’, in Combats pour l'histoire, Paris 1992: 428. € 

See the classic essay by Pierre Bourdieu, ‘The Berber House’ (1971), in Mary 
Douglas (ed.), Rules and Meanings, Harmondsworth 1973: 98-1 m The 
concept of the habitus, prefigured in this essay, implies that the structures 
of everyday life—houses, villages, cities, the rhythms of work and Se 
embody the assumptions of age, gender, and social hierarchy upon which a 
particular way of life is built. i 
Articles by Petruccioli and Pieper. See also the excellent! SHEVEY by Enn 
Fischer, Michael Jansen and Jan Pieper, Architektur des indischen Subkonti- 
nents, Darmstadt 1987. 
Attilio Petruccioli, ‘Editorial’, Environmental Design, no. 11, 1991: 6. 
Attilio Petruccioli, Fathpur Sikri: Città del sole et delle acque, Rome 1988; 
Attilio Petruccioli and Thomas Dix, Fatehpur Sikri, Berlin n.d.: 7. Also Atilio 
Petruccioli, // giardino islamico: architectura, natura, paesaggio, Milan 
1994. 
Petruccioli and Dix, Fatehpur Sikri: 10. 
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257. 
258. 
259, 


260. 


261. 


262. 
263. 


264. 


267. 


Attilio Petruccioli, ‘The Geometry of ity's ing’, i ! 
and Lowry, Fatehpur Sikri: oc dE "eS 
George Michell, *Ritual Movement at Vijayanagara and Firuzabad' 
a Design, no. LL, 1991: 80-9; also John M. Fritz pre 
iR and M.S. Nagaraja Rao, Where Kings and Gods Meet: The Pu 
entre at Vijayanagara, India, Tucson 1984: Eaton and Michell, Firuzabx 
Michell, ‘Ritual Movement . . .’: 89. UN 
Tbid. 


e Erdmann, Das anatolische Karavansaray, 3 vols, Berlin 1961: Eleanor 
ims, Trade and Travel: Markets and Caravanserais', in TM Michell 
(ed.). Architecture of the Islamic World: 80111 
S jev ay c 
oe praca aus Begley’s study of four Mughal caravanserais reprinted 
- Also by the same author, ‘A Mughal Caravanserai Bui i 
a : ‘ uilt and Inscrib 
oe Khan, Calligrapher of the Taj Mahal’, in Frederick M. Asher aa 
VA Pi ent Indian Epigraphy: Its Bearing on the History of Art, New Delhi 
2 s 3-9: Elizabeth S. Merklinger, ‘The Madrasa of Mahmud Gawan i 
idar’, Kunst des Orients, vol. I1, 1976-7: 145-57 " 
d uy T. Petherbridge, "The House and Society’, in Michell (ed.), Archi- 
Reine of the Islamic World: 176-208, who argues that it was from tverñacular 
n ds technologies, with their intimate knowledge of local materials, that 
d etterknown monumental constructions were derived’ p. 176 ' 
ae Petruccioli, ‘Editorial’, Environmental Design, 2, 1985: 5 l 
x oe Jr., ‘Early Water Systems in Mughal India’, Environmental 
Eh gn, 2, ! 85: 51; on the building projects of the Tughluq sultans of Delhi 
: ne Siraj Afif, Ta'rikh-i Firuz Shahi, ed. Sir John Dowson reprint 
ale C , Pg. j 
aei 1953: un Anthony Welch, ‘Hydraulic Architecture in Medieval 
l a e Tughlugs Environment Design, 2, 1985: 74-81: Mehrdad Shokooh 
= átalie Shokoohy, "The City of Turquoise: A Preliminary Report on the 
dn of Hisar-i Firuza’, Environmental Design, 2, 1985: 82-9 
nc Eu 155 Mehrdad Shokoohy and Natalie H. Shokoohy, ‘Tughlaqabad 
he ar lest Surviving Town of the Delhi Sultanate’, Bulletin of the Scl i 
of Oriental and African Studies, vol. 57, 1994: 51 9ff. Vans 
Excerpted from the author's i i | 
cerp s monograph, The Stepwells of Gujarat in Ar 
Historical Perspective, New Delhi 1981. TORRE 
MEE. Gardens of the Great Mughals, London 1913; 
ouise Gothein, Indische Garten, Munich 1926: Sylvi c ia 
ERE ll ; Sylvia Crowe, Sheil 
mA Pu Jellicoe, The Gardens of Mughal India, London 1972; 
2zabeth B. Moynihan, Paradise as a Garden i Persi | ; 
ihan, idi: in Persia and Mughal India; 
Pru p d Ettinghausen and Elizabeth B. MacDougall ie, 
e tstamuic Garden, Washington 1976; Hermann F io 
g ; a kl, Joha s Kalter. 
Thomas Leisten and Mare. aloi ) Di pe j diclo SEM 
m. ind Margareta Pavaloi (eds), Die Garten des Islam, Stuttgart 
bM Petruccioli (ed.). Gardens: for a critique of the essentialism built into 
a targe number of writings on ‘the Islamic garden’, Gulru Necipoglu, ‘The 
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Suburban Landscape of Sixteenth Century Istanbul as a Mirror of Classical 

Ottoman Garden Culture’. in the above volume: 32f; also Attilio Petruccioli, 

Dar al-Islam: L'architettura del territorio nei paesi islamici, Rome 1985. 

See articles by Maria Eva Subtelny, Gauvin Bailey and James L. Wescoat 

Jr. in Petruccioli (ed.), Gardens. 

69 Petruccioli, ibid.: 1x. 

Wescoat, ‘Early Water Systems’: 55-7; Ebba Koch, ‘The Mughal Waterfront 

Garden’, in Petruccioli (ed.), Gardens: 140-60. 

i|. Koch, ibid.: 142. 
Rosalind O'Hanlon, ‘Manliness and Imperial Service in Mughal North 
India’, Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient, vol. 42, 
no. 1, 1999: 47-93; idem, ‘Kingdom, Household and Body: Gender and the 
Construction of Imperial Service under Akbar' (forthcoming); I am grateful 
to the author for allowing me to read the unpublished typescript of this article, 
to which citations refer. 

"i3. O'Hanlon, ‘Kingdom, Household . . .’: 2-3. 

‘i Described by Abu’! Fazl as a ‘means of preserving the stability of human 

race’, cited in ibid.: 13. 

While the issue of male and female spaces in the houses of the Mugha! nohil- 

ity has been raised by K.K. Muhammed, he confines himself to citing Quranic 

injunctions or, at times, stray remarks by travellers, and does not really 

engage with the processes by which gendering was inscribed in architectural 

plans and spaces and their use. K.K. Muhammed, ‘The Houses of the Nobility 

in Mughal India’, /slamic Culture, vol. 60, no. 3, 1986: 81-104. 

‘#6. O'Hanlon, ‘Kingdom, Household . . .’. 

"1J. “Pour détruire une société . . . de tous temps les conquérants ou les révolu- 
üonnaires . . . en détruisaient les monuments, par le feu ou la démoliuon. 
Parfois, ils arrivaient à les détourner. Ici comme ailleurs, l'usage va plus loin 


HS 


et plus profond que les codes de l'échange." 

"I$. Pandey, ‘The Culture of History’: 31. 

'/9,. Davis, Lives: chapters 3, 4 and 6. 

‘NO. The need to go beyond textual accounts and to reconstruct the functions of 
religious structures such as temples or mosques through the use of archaeology 
and oral history has been persuasively argued for by Nayanjot Lahiri, who 
has shown that ‘systems of holy places and sacred spaces’, while rooted in 
dominant scriptural traditions, engender their own set of meanings through 
a creative interaction with elements of other local histories and practices that 
proliferate outside of written discourses. Nayanjot Lahiri, ‘Archaeological 
Landscapes and Textual Images: A Study of the Sacred Geography of Late 
Medieval Ballabgarh’, World Archaeology, vol. 28. no. 2, 1996: 244-64. 
This mosque, which forms a main part of the so-designated Qutb complex, 
has frequently been referred to as the Quwwat-ul Islam masjid or ‘The Might 
of Islam’. Sayyid Ahmad Khan uses this term, though he also refers to the 
mosque as Delhi's Jami* Masjid. For a critical appraisal of the use of the 
227-8. 


E 


former term, Kumar, ‘Defining . 
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Oleg Grabar, The Formation of Islamic Art, revised edition, New Haven and 
London 1987: chapter 3, 
Grabar, The Formation: Richard Ettinghausen and Oleg Grabar, The Art and 
Architecture of Islam 650-1250, New York/Harmondsworth 1987; George 
Michell (ed.), Architecture of the Islamic World, London/New York 1978: 
Henri Stern, ‘Les origines de l'architecture de la mosquée Omeyyade', Syria, 
vol. 28, 1951: 269-79: Christian Ewert, Denkmäler des Islam: von den 
Anfängen bis zum 12. Jahrhundert, Mainz 1997. 
See Page in this volume; Hillenbrand, ‘Political Symbolism . . 2; Welch, 
“Architectural Patronage . , .’; Kumar, ‘Defining... * 
Oleg Grabar, ‘The Architecture of the Middle Eastern City from Past to 
Present: The Case of the Mosque’, in Ira M. Lapidus (ed.), Middle Eastern 
Cities, Berkeley 1969: 26 46. 
Grabar, The Formation: 102-4. 
This practice was not confined to Delhi alone, it was followed in the mosques 
of Ajmer and Bayana. See the contributions of Meister and Shokoohy in this 
volume. That it was a common architectural ritual among rulers to *quote' 
from such monuments ofthe past which enjoyeda particular aura, and thereby 
add on another layer of legitimacy to their own ambitions, can be gauged from 
the interesting study made by Ebba Koch of the 'copies' of the Qutb Minar. 
Koch, ‘The Copies...’ 
See the article by Page in this volume. 
The inscriptions of the Alai Darwaza have been transcribed by G. Yazdani, 
‘Inscriptions of the Khalji Sultans of Delhi and their Contemporaries in 
Bengal’, Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1917-18: 23-30; for an interpretation 
of these inscriptions, Kumar, ‘Assertions of Authority . . °: 7ff. 
Ronald Lewcock, ‘Architects, Craftsmen and Builders: Materials and 


Techniques’, in George Michell (ed.), Architecture of the Islamic World: 127, 
133ff. 


As has been pointed out at great length by Page, Brown and Mujeeb. 
Wheeler Thackston, ‘The Role of Calligraphy’, in Martin J. Frishman and 
Hasan-Uddin Khan (eds), The Mosque: History, Architectural Development 
and Regional Diversity, London 1994: 43-53. 

See Page in this volume; Anthony Welch, ‘Qur’an and Tomb: The Religious 
Epigraphs of Two Early Sultanate Tombs in Delhi’, in Asher and Gai (eds), 
Indian Epigraphy: 261 ff: Kumar, ‘Contesting ...’: 38-40, though the latter 
seems to imply that these inscriptions belong only to the reign of Iltutmish, 
as part of a new discourse about the Sultanate as an embodiment of a 'unitary' 
Islam. 
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CHAPTER LI 


Asar as-Sanadid* 


SAYYID AHMAD KHAN 


Preface to the Second Edition 


Bismillah al rabmàn al rahim 
In the name of God, Most merciful and compassionate. 


Az naqsh o nigar-i-dar o diwar-i-shikasta 

Asar padidast sanádid-i-'ajam rà. 

Vrom the pictures and figures of ruins [surviving] 
Manifest are vestiges of the lords of 'ajam. 


Praise be to God. Allah Most High in His mercy has 
gifted many a beneficence to this worthless man. 
He has given him eyes, ears, tongue and wisdom so 
that he may do everything after seeing, hearing and 
understanding it. He works in such ways that people 
are left to wonder. When can we thank such a Prov- 
ider and why should man not appreciate Him. His 
greatest benefaction is that He has sent Prophets to 

" guide us and saved us from going astray and put us 
on to the right path. Greater than this benefaction is that for the guid- 
ance of His people, He finally senta Prophet whose mercy encompassed 
every sinner. O God! Just as our Prophet, Muhammad Mustafa, may 
peace be upon him has shown his mercy on the condition of us sinners, 
in the like manner but many more times, grant Your mercy on him, his 


*Extracts from Asár as-Sanddid (1854, rpt. Delhi, 1965), in Urdu. Translated 
by Meenakshi Khanna. 
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progeny and his followers, Amen! After this, Saiyid Ahmad Khan, son 
of Saiyid Muhammad Muttagi Khan Bahadur, grandson of Jawad ud 
Daula Jawad ‘Ali Khan Bahadur and maternal grandson of Nawah 


Dabir ud Daula Amin al Mulk Khwaja Farid ud Din Ahmad Khan d 
Bahadur Muslah Jang, humbly states that in Au 1263, corresponding to 3 


AD 1846, I had written a book on the monuments of Dehli and had pub- 
lished it. At that time Mr Arthur Austin Roberts Sahib Bahadur, Col. 
lector and Magistrate of Shahjahanabad left for England and took that 
book and presented it before the Royal Asiatic Society. The members 
of the Society appreciated it very much and, one of the members, Colo- 
nel Saxon of the Court of Directors suggested that an English translation 
of the book would be very useful. When the aforesaid gentleman came 
back to Delhi he started translating this book with this humble one. The 
thought of compiling this book afresh and rectifying the defects that 
have occurred in the previous edition then crossed the mind. Praise be 
to God Most High that He fulfilled that wish and this book was complet- 
ed the way the heart had desired. 
This edition is superior to the earlier one in many respects: 


(1) The first chapter of this edition briefly mentions the people of Hindustan 
and about its old and new administrations. This was not there in the first 
edition. 

(2) The second chapter of the first edition mentioned only the fort of Shahjaha- 
nabad. Compared to the previous edition the second chapter here also con- 
tains a better description of this fort and apart from this mention is made 
of the various forts constructed and cities settled from the beginning to the 
present day. 

(3) The issues that were included in the first and the third chapters of the earlier 

book have been combined together in the third chapter of this edition. In 

fact, mention is made of additional details acquired about certain old build- 
ings already alluded to. 

The first book suffered from two shortcomings. Firstly, certain old monu- 

ments had not been correctly described. Secondly, in the earlier edition mis- 

takes had crept in in the expositions at certain places. Both these errors have 
been rectified here. 

(5) Inthe previous edition presentation of edifices was scattered and unarranged, 
now descriptions of all buildings are arranged in accordance to the year of 
their construction. 

(6) Authorities for descriptions imparted in the first edition were not cited. 
Now, frequently, delineations are adduced alongwith the authority of the 
historical text from which these expositions are drawn and the name of the 
same has been entered in the footnote. 


(4 


— 
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editable feature of the present edition is that epigraphs have e 
| lin accordance to their original length and style of calligraphy » i 2 
ds s are inscribed on the old buildings. And this is the list of pooks m 
us h this book has been compiled: Taurit-Mugaddas (Old bru li 
rapnali, Khuldsat-ut Tawarikh, Silsilat-al Mulak, E eR 
bang Akbari, Jughráfiya, Tàj-al Ma’asir, Tarikh-i-Firishta nu 
Hahuneiri, Akbar Nama, Pothi Indraprastha Mahatam, Mir ds Sen 
u hidi-dl Qulub, Jawahir-al Hurüf, Lubb-i-Tawarikh, Nuh id diee 
thdayat Allah Khan, Tarikh-i-Firoz AA EMT ye 
if Zarürat, Khazá 'in-al Futuh or Tarikh-t-Ala 1, kh- -Shaikh 
n Vina dn Shahi, Akhbàr-al Akhyar, Tarkh--F iroz MEE 
aua) CAfif), Zafarnáma-i-Timüri, Shahjahan ON Kitab C te DN 
|| Society of Bengal, Nos 3, 4, 6 and 7), Kitab (Royal 2 A 
i 6), Haft Iglim, Tarikh-i-Kashmir, Poihihasi-Bhas deut. : d 
Via usir-al Umara’, Qasida-i-Hamziya, Ma'àsir-i- 'Alamgiri, Zich Muha 
rahi, Markandi Purén, Abul Fida’. 


| thank and offer my extreme gratitude to Colonel Saxon and e 
i B D c = 
-« tim Roberts whose appreciation and partronage enabled me to co 


i i i i f this 
che this book which is means of distincti nanac mmemorati n 
pe à 0 d o ono 


iy nificant one. — 
\nd 1 also extend my gratitude to Mr Edward Thomas for it is wi 


i e 
i. help, generosity and encouragement alone that this book seed 
published to the common benefit of readers near and far [reach a 


E ership]. 


1i 4 of Contents | 
‘a B . B - " . S o 
iapter One is a brief description of the various administration 


Dehli. g 
iapter Two is about the construction of forts and settlement of cities 
of Dehli. P 
iapter Three describes the various buildings constructed by king: 


nd nobles of Dehli. 
logue traces the inception and prevalence of Urdu. 


\ppendix contains epigraphs of the ancient buildings. 


Chapter 2 


lable of Contents of Chapter Two of Asàr as-Sanadid describing the 
onstruction of forts and settlement of the cities of Dilli: 
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No. Name of Name of Year of Particulars 
fort or original con- 
city founder struction 

AH/AD 
1. Indrapat Judhishtir | ca. 1450 — 
BC 
2. Dehli Raja ca, 328 — 
Dehlu BC 

3. Purana Angapal AH 57 In Au 940 Humayun Badshah — 
Qil'a Tanwar AD 676 (king) rebuilt this fort and 
(Old Fort) named it Dinpanah. Then 
or Dinpa- Sher Shah also repaired it 
nah or and named it Shergadh. 
Shergadh 

4. Qil'a-i Rai Rai AH 538 The western gate of this — 
Pithora Pithora AD 1143 fort was called the 
(Fort of . Ghazni Darwaza 
Rat 
Pithora) 

Qasr-i Qutab ud AH 682 This place was constructed 
Safed Din Aibak ap 1265 in the fort of Rai Pithora. 
(White 

Palace) 

5. Kushk-i Ghiyas ud an 664 This fort was constructed — 
Lal Din AD 1265 a few years before this date. 
(Red Balban This date marked the year of 
Palace) of his coronation but the 

Kushk pre-dated the rule of 
the Suitan (king). 

6. Qil‘a-i Ghiyas ud au 666 The tomb shrine of Hazrat  — 
Marzaghan Din AD 1267  Nizam-ud Din is here. 
(Marzagan  Balban 
Fort) or 
Ghiyaspur 

7. Kilokhari Mu'izz-ud aH 685 Humayun's tomb is situated — 
or Qasr-i Din AD 1286 within this fort. 

Mu izzi Kaiqubad 
(Fort of 
Mu'izzud 


din) 


Fl ushk-i 
Lal 
d'ed 
| tadel) 
ía Naya 
haber 
(Pew 
ily) 
Vushk-i 
Ab 
Cuaeen 
Palace) 
lochli-ye 
Mai 
(C A]Ja-ud 
dors 
Delhi) or 
Oa 
Mati 
cbort of 
Ma-ud 
din) or 
kushk- 
“a 
‘Citadel 
of Siri) 
Castel 
Hagar 
utun 
(l'alace of 
thousand 
Pillars) 


lughlaqa- 
bad 
\dijabad 
el 
Nuham- 
madabad 


Ol 


Jalal-ud AH 688 

Din Firoz AD 1289 

Khalji 

Jalal-ud 

Din Firoz 

Khalji 

' Ala-ud AH 703 

Din Khalji ap 1303 
* Ala-ud AH 703 
Din Khalji ap 1303 
Tughlaq AH 721 
Shah AD 1321 
Muhammad An 728 
‘Adil AD 1327 
Tughlaq 
Shah 


Imärat Hazar 
sutun (Palace 
ot Thousand 
Pillars) 
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This was one of the palaces 84 
in the [citadel of] 
Kushk-i Lal. 


84 


This was one of the palaces 85 
in the Kushk-i Siri. 


86 


87 
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12. Jahanpanah Muhammad AH 728 This [city] joined the 89 Mubaraka- Mubarak aH 837 gu 94 
‘Adil AD 1327  'Ala-i Dehli to the haul Shah AD 1433 
Tughlaq Purani Delhi [Old Delhi | 
Shah Qil'a-i Rai cee du: Delli-ye Sher AH 948 The Kabuli Darwaza 95 
"E . Pay 2i "her Shāh Shah AD 1541 (Kabuli Gate) of this fort is 
i Muhammad AH 728 This is one of the 89 isher Shah’s still extant near the prison 
ijay Adil AD 1327 [celebrated] towers inside Deihi) house 
Mandal Tughlaq the walls of Jahanpanah l Sd 
(Palace of ^ Shah P i ^ahmgadh — [slam AH 953 A bridge was constructed 96 
ot Nurgadh Shah AD 1546 here during the reign of 


the Victory 
Jahangir and since then it has 


Pavilion) 
or 'Badi been known as Nurgadh. 
Manzil' | 0Oda-i Shah Shah Jahan au 1048 Some of the Europeans, 96 
(Wonder lahan Badshah AD 1638 particularly Italians, were 
Mansion) (Fort of also involved in the construc- 
13. Kushk-i AH 755 EN 9l Shah Jahan) tion of this fort. Some of the 
Firoz AD 1354 well-known buildings con- 
Shah structed by Shah Jahan in 
(Citadel this fort are Dilli Darwaza 
of Firoz (Delhi Gate), Lahori Darwaza 
Shah) or (Lahori Gate) along with 
Kotla-i Chatta [or Bazar-i Musaqqaf 
Firoz (Roofed Market)], Naqqàr 
Shah Khana (Kettle-drum House) 
(Fort of or Hatiyapül (Elephant Path), 
Firoz Diwin-i ‘Am (Hall of Public 
Shah) Firoz AH 755 This city was constructed 92 Audience) with. (ie: stone 
Shahr-i Shah AD 1354 along with the fort [marble] throne, Khas Mahal, 
Firozábad (it. korla). Imtiyàz Mahal or Rang 
(City of Mahal, Taswir-i paccikari-1 
Firozabad) sangin (Picture made of Stone 
14. Kushk-i Firoz Au 755 i 93 inlay) of Orpheus the musician 
Jahan Shah AD 1354 which is an imitation from the 
Numa album of Raphael; Masauwar 
(Jahan Baithak with [Mu]samman Burj 
Numa (Octagonal Pavilion), Asad Burj, 
Palace) Shah Mahal or Diwán-i Khas 
or i (Hall of Private Audience), 
Kushk-i h Hammam (Bath), Moti Mahal, 
Shikar Bàgh-i Hayat Bakhsh with 
(Hunting Sawan Bhadun (Hayat Bakhsh 
Palace) Garden with Sawan and Bhadun 
15. Khizrabad Khizr Khan an 821 — 93 oe pha Padova 
agh. 
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20. Shahjahana- Shah AH 1058 This city, which belongs to 96 
bad along Jahan AD 1648 this fort, is still flourishing 
with the and may God keep it so 
descriptions forever. 
of bazars 


and Faiz Nahr 


Qil'a-i Rai Pithora 

When the control of Dilli [Delhi] slipped out of the hands of the Tan- 
wars into the hands of the Chauhans and Rai Pithora became the king! 
he constructed this fort in Bikramajit Samvat 1200/Ap 1143/aH 538. 
Even if the fort is absolutely destroyed now, fragments of the ramparts 
are found in some places. This fort is built on a small hill. The monu- 
ments surrounding it were cut into a moat which was filled with water 
drawn from the forests to that it was full of water all the year round. 
Bands (embankments) which were used to stop water are found at pla- 
ces even today. Traces of the western rampart of the fort and part of 
the moat on this side still survive. Remains of the Ghazni Darwáza are 
also evident. When I measured the wall on this side of the moat with 
an astrolabe I found it to be 65 ft. above the level of the moat. I do not 
know the additional height of the part of the wall which is now broken. 
The remains of the rampart are very wide. The rampart and the tower 
have been first built from the side of the moat. Wherever the height of 
this wall meets the ground of the fort, leaving 17 ft. space, a wall of 
2] ft. width was constructed. And, again, from the side of the fort, leav- 
ing 11 ft., a wall with a breadth of 8 ft. was built. I believe that this wall 
must have been topped with kanguras (merlons). 

For a considerable time this fort was also the dár-al khildfat (capi- 
tal) of the Muslim Badshahs. Accordingly, Qutb-ud Din Aibak and Sul- 
tan Shams-ud Din Altamash [Iltutmish] also lived in this fort. In 
AH 688/ap 1289 when Sultan Jalal-ud Din Firoz Khalji settled a new city 
near Kilokhari, this city became famous as Purdni Dilli (Old Delhi). 
Historical accounts? note that when the notables of Dilli swore their 
allegiance to Sultan Jalal-ud Din Firoz Khalji they took him from the 
New City and sat him on the throne in the royai residence of the prede- 
cessor Sultans in the Purdni Dilli. The royal residence of the earlier rul- 
ers was the Qasr-1 Safed which was constructed by Sultan Qutb-ud Din 
Aibak in the fort of Rai Pithora. This confirms that the fort which is re- 
ferred to as Qil'a-i Dehli Kulinà (Fort of Old [City of] Delhi) in the 
Tüzak-i Timuri is this very same. 


Coon 


esee etc maie 
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Ghazni Darwadza 

here was a huge gate on the western side of this fort. It is not known 
hy what name this gate was called in the days of Rai Pithora but in the 
period of Muslim kings it was known as the Ghazni Darwāza because 
ilie troops from Ghazni had entered the fort through this gate. Besides 
ilus, there were nine other gates* in this fort. 


Oasr-i Safed 


In the Qil‘a-i Rai Pithora Sultan Qutab-ud Din Aibak, whose reign 
Jarts in AH 602/Ap 1205, built a palace and named it Qasr-i Safed. This 
is the same palace? wherein Malik Ikhtiyar-ud Din Altagin, wazir (a 
vicegerent or lieutenant of king) of Mu'izz-ud Din Bahram Shah, was 
assassinated in full court in Au 639/Ap 1241. Sultan Nasir-ud Din Mah- 
mud. son of Shams-ud Din Altamash, sat on the throne in the same 
palace. During the reign of Sultan Nasir-ud Din Mahmud in Au 658/ 
0 1259 the ambassador of Halaku Khan was received and given an 
audience in such a magnificent court that even the heavens had not 
lutherto witnessed. Even the coronation of Ghiyas-ud Din Balban 
happened in this palace. But now there remains no sign of this palace. 


h ushk-i Lal 


I lus palace as constructed by Ghiyas-ud Din Balban before he became 
ihe king. He made the Qil'a-i Marzghan near this palace after he be- 
came king: Historical accounts state? that when the notables of Dilli 
»ipported Jalal-ud Din Firoz Khalji and took him from Kilokhari to 
Purini Dilli for his enthronement, the Badshah went from there to 
NK ushk-i Lal and dismounted at its door. The notables enquired why he 
lad alighted and the king replied that this Kushk was built by my lord 
Ghiyas-ud Din Balban before he became the king. It is only proper that 
| extend same honour to it now as | used to in those days. This disposi- 
non reveals that this palace was built five or ten years before AH 664/ 

u 1265. Even after assuming authority the Badshgh often lived there. 
Whenever! he desired to go hunting he came to this palace and rode 
ut from here in the first watch of the night. Sultan 'Ala-ud Din Khalji* 
lived in this Kushk before he built the Kushk-i Siri and Sultan Ghiyas- 
ud Din Tughlaq? was also enthroned here. I have not seen the details 
ol the structure of this Kushk, to identify the style of the edifice, in any 
book. But now there is no doubt that the building which ts known as 
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Lal Mahal, near the dargah of Sultanji [Nizam-ud Din A wliya], is a part 
of this Kushk. This palace is very pleasant and is built entirely with red 
stone. A two-storey structure was created with the use of pillars but 
now everything is dilapidated and is becoming worse each day. There 
are a few graves in this Mahal because of which doubt was created 
about the identity of this structure. This doubt, however, remains no 
more and it is evident that as this place was made into a burial ground 
people eventually started making graves inside this desolate Mahal. 


Masjid Adina-i Dehli or Masjid-i Jama ‘Dehli 
or Masjid Quwwat-al Islam 


When in AH 587/Ap 1191/Bikrami Samvat 1248"? Qutb-ud Din Aibak 
the sipahsalar (commander of the army) of Mu‘izz-ud Din Muhammad 
bin Sam, alias Shihab-ud Din Ghauri, conquered Dilli he converted this 
temple into a mosque. He removed the idol from the temple and in 
whichever place—walls, doorways and pillars-—images of deities were 
made, he either destroyed some absolutely or defaced them. But he pre- 
served the structure of the temple as it was and using material from 
twenty-seven idol houses, costing five crores and forty seven lakh 
dilliwalas,'' he dedicated them to this mosque. And on the eastern door- 
way he put an inscription recording the date of victory and his name. 

In the history books this mosque is mentioned as Masjid-i Adīnā-i 
Dehli (Friday Mosque of Delhi) and Masjid-i Jama Dehli (Congregational 
Mosque of Delhi). But nowhere is this mosque called Quwwat-al [slam 
(Power/Strength/Virtue of Islam). It is not known when it was so called. 
Apparently, at the time when this temple was conquered and the mos- 
que constructed it might have been named Quwwar-al Islam. But such 
mosques are seldom remembered by their original name and instead 
are known as Jama Masjid, just as the mosque at Shahjahanabad was 
originally named Masjid-i Jahan Numa but is famous as the Jama 
Masjid. 


Notes AND REFERENCES 


l. Munshi Sujan Rai Bhandari, Khulāsāt-ut Tawarikh, ed. Zafar Hasan, Delhi, 
1918, p. 28. 

2. Muhammad Qasim Firishtah, Ta@rikh-i-Firishtah, Munshi Nawal Kishore, 
Kanpur, 1884. p. 89. 

3. Ziya-al Din Barani, Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi, ed. Saiyyid Ahmad Khan, West 
Germany, 1881 (rpt. of Calcutta edn, 1860—2). 
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l'uzük-i-Timüri (The Turkish original of the text was translated by Abu Talib 
Husaini who presented them to Shah Jahan a short time before AH 1047/ 
\p 1637. These were brought down to au 804 by Muhammad Afzal Bukhari 
with alterations and additions made in the translation of Abu Talib Husaini. 
| have consulted folio no. 46 of a manuscript copy (Acc. no. 15,879 MS 164 
M5) of the latter, which is written in the hand of Munshi Bakhtawar Khan, in 
the Central Reference Library, University of Delhi. 

Tàrikh-i-Firishtah, p. 69. 

lbid., p. 89. 

dn F Shahi 246-7 

Zi i, Tārīkh-i-Firoz Shani, pp. -1. 

usc p. 129; according to Firishtah, the snthronement of 

Ghiyas-ud Din Tughlaq took place in the Qasr-i Hazār Sutin and not at 
Van adt Taj-al Ma’asir, unpublished. An English translation [by B.S. 

Mathur] based on an [unpublished] text edited by Professor S.A H. Abidi is 

forthcoming and I am grateful to him for letting me use his handwritten 

manuscript for providing these references. For annexation of Delhi see 

pp. 153 to 157 of Professor Abidi’s Text]. 


Dilliwala was a coin of that time. Dilliwalas of Pithora, Sultan Mu‘izz-ud Din 


and Sultan Shams-ud Din are found even today. These are mentioned in the 
Archaeological Society of Bengal, Issue no. 4, pp. 30, 34, 36, 37, etc. 


CHAPTER I2 


Indian Saracenic Architecture* 


JAMES FERGUSSON 


Introduction 


From a very early period in the world's history a 
great group of civilised nations existed in Central 
Asia between the Mediterranean and the Indus. 
They lived apart, having few relations with their 
neighbours, except of war and hatred, and served 
rather to separate than to bring together the Indian 
and European communities which flourished be- 
yond them on either hand. 

l Alexander's great raid was the first attempt to 
break through this barrier, and to join the East and West by commercial 
or social interchanges. The steady organisation of the Roman Em » 
succeeded in consolidating what that brilliant conqueror had sket dd 
out. During the permanence of her supremacy the space ib Vente be 
tween India and Europe was bridged over by the order she mais d 
among the various communities established in Central Asia A NI 
seemed no reason why the intercourse so established should be int 
rupted. Unsuspected, however, by the Roman world, two nomade [sic] 
nations, uninfluenced by its civilisation. hung on either flank of this 


aun : A e i . 
great line of communication, ready to avail themselves of any moment 
of weakness that might occur. 


s The Arabs, as the most impetuous, and nearest the centre were the 
i to break their bounds: and in the course of the seventh century 
yria, Persia, Egypt, and the north of Africa became theirs. Spain was 
conquered, and India nearly shared the same fate. Under Muawiah the 
*Extracts from fone: Fergusson, His 1 j 
ames Fergusson, History of 1 ‘astern Archi 
i x MANU ory of Indian and Eastern Architecture 
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irst Khalif[a] of the Ommiahs [Umayya], two attempts were made to 


¿ross the Indus by the southern route—that which the Scythians had 


successfully followed a short time before. Both these attempts failed, 
ut under Walid, Muhamed Kasim, AH 99, did effect a settlement in 
Scinde [Sind]. It proved a barren conquest, however, for though a 
tahomedan dynasty was established there, it soon became independent 
of the Khalifat [Caliphate], and eventually died out. 

The supremacy of the Khalifat was as brief as it was brilliant. Its 
wur of greatest glory was about the year Ap 800, in the reign of Haroun 
al-Rashid. From that time decay set in; and after two centuries more 
the effeminacy and corruption inherent in Eastern dynasties had so far 
progressed as to encourage the Northern hordes to move. 

During the course of the eleventh century the Tartar hordes, who 
were hitherto only known as shepherds pasturing their herbs on the 
steppes of northern Asia, first made their appearance south of the Paro- 
'amisan range as conquerors; and for six centuries their progress was 
steadily onwards, till, in the year Ap 1683, we find the Turks encamped 
under the walls of Vienna, and the Mogul Aurungzebe [Aurangzeb] 
ord paramount of the whole of India Proper, while Egypt and all the 
ntervening countries owned the rule of sovereigns of Turanian 
race. [...] The architecture of the nations under the Arab Khalifat is 
of very minor importance. The ruling people were of semitic race. and 
iad no great taste for architectural magnificence; and unless where 
hey happened to govern a people of another stock, they have left few 
races of their art. 

With the Northern hordes the case was widely different; they were, 
without an exception, of Turanian blood, more or less pure, and wher- 
ever they went their mosques, and especially their tombs, remain to 
mark their presence, and to convey an idea of their splendour. In order 
to understand what follows, it is necessary to bear in mind that the semi- 
lic conquest, from Mecca as a centre, extended from the mouths of the 
Guadalquivir to those of the Indus. and left but little worthy of remark 
in architecture. The Turanian conquest, from Bokhara and Balkh as 
centres, extended from Constantinople to Cuttack, and covered the 
whole intervening space with monuments of every class. [iss] 

The Saracenic architects showed in India the same pliancy in adopt- 
ing the styles of the various people among whom they had settled which 
characterised their [earlier] practice in the countries [conquered]. It 
thus happens that in India we have at least 12 or 15 different styles of 
Mahomedan architecture; and if an attempt were made to exhaust all 
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the examples, it would be found necessary to enumerate even a greater 
number. Meanwhile, however, the following 13 divisions will probably 
be found sufficient for present purposes: 


l. 


x 


WwW 


The first of these is that of Ghazni, which, though not, strictly speak- 
ing, in India, had without doubt the most important influence on the 
Indian styles, and formed in fact the stepping-stone by means of 
which the architecture of the West was introduced into India, and 
it long remained the connecting link between the styles of the East- 
ern and those of the Western world. It would consequently be of 
the greatest importance in enabling us to understand the early 
examples of the style in India Proper, if we could describe this one 
with anything like precision, but for that we must wait till some 
qualified person visits the province. 

Next to this comes the Pathan style of northern India (ap 1193— 
1554), spreading over the whole of Upper India, and lasting for 
about three centuries and a half. After the death, however, of Ala 
ud-din (AD 1316) the central power was at times so weak, that the 
recently conquered outlying provinces were frequently enabled to 
render themselves independent, and when this was the case, exhi- 
bited their individuality everywhere, by inventing a style of archi- 
tecture expressive of their local peculiarities. 


. One of the first to exhibit this tendency was the brilliant but short- 


lived Sharki dynasty of Jaunpore [Jaunpur] (ap 1394-1476). Though 
existing for less than a century, they adorned their capital with a 
series of mosques and other buildings which are hardly surpassed 
by those of any city in India for magnificence, and by none for a 
well-marked individuality of treatment. 


- The style adopted by the Kings of Gujerat during their period of 


independence (ap 1396-1572) was richer and more varied than 
that of Jaunpore, though hardly so original or marked by such in- 
dividuality. They borrowed too much, physically as well as intel- 
lectually, from the architecture of the Jains, among whom they 
were located, to be entirely independent: but the richness of their 
style is in proportion to the Hindu details they introduced. 


. Malwa became independent in ap 1401, and between that date and 


^p 1568, when they were absorbed in the Mogul empire, her kings 
adorned their capital at Mandu with palaces and mosques of great 
magnificence, but more similar to the parent style at Delhi than the 
two last-named styles, and wanting, consequently, in the local indi- 
viduality. 


i 
EA 
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6. Bengal was early erected into a separate kingdom-—in ap 1203— 


more or less independent of the central power; and during hey 
nuance—till Ap 1573—-the capitals, Gaur and Maldah, were a ay 
with many splendid edifices. Generally these were in brick, and are 


now so overgrown by jungle as to be either ruined or nearly pies 
ble. They are singularly picturesque, however, and display all the 
features of a strongly-marked individuality of style. 


These six divisions are probably sufficient to characterise the p 
medan styles north of the Nerbudda [Narmada]. To the south of tha 
river there are three well-marked styles. 


7. 


12 


First, that of the Bahmani dynasty. First at Kalburgah [Gulbarga]; 
AD 1347, and afterwards at Bidar, ap 1426, they adorned their rad 
tals with edifices of great magnificence and well-marked in : 
viduality, before they were absorbed, in AD 1325, in the grea 


Mogul empire. 


Next to these was the still more celebrated Adil Shahi dynasty of 


Bijapur (Ap 1489-1660). Their style differed most essentially us 
all those above enumerated, and was marked by a Es o 
conception and boldness in construction unequalled by any edifices 


erected in India. 


. The third southern style is that of the Kutub Shahi dynasty of 


Golcondah, ap 1512-1672. Their tombs are splendid. and foun a 
of the most striking groups in India, but show evident signs a 
decadence that was too surely invading art at the age when they 


were erected. 


. One by one all these brilliant individualities were absorbed in the 


ereat Mogul empire, founded by Baber, ap 1494, and HE Mardi 
practically perishing on the death of Aurungzebe, AD 1706, may 
considered as existing till the middle of the [eighteenth] century, 
AD 1750. It isto this dynasty that Agra, Delhi, and most of the towns 
in northern India owe their most splendid edifices. 
Before leaving this branch of the subject, it may be N 
enumerate the style of Moslem art existing in Scinde. Practica S 
itis Persian, both in its form and the styles of decoration, a 
have existed in this province from a very ancient time. “i ui 
examples, however, now known of it are comparatively T Ka : 
and bring us back, curiously enough. to the neighbour ood o 
Ghazni, from which we started in our enumeration. " 
. Leaving these, which may be called the true styles of Mahomedar 
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architecture, we have two which may be designated as the bastard 
styles. The first of these is that of Oude [Awadh] (ap 1756-1] 847). 
In its capital there are ranges of building equal in extent a 
ness to those of any of the capitals above enumera 
in taste to an extent it is h 


nd rich- 
ted, but degraded 
ardly possible to credit in a people who 


so shortly before had shown themselves capable of such noble 
aspirations. 


. The style adopted by the short-lived dynasty of Mysore (ap 1760- 
99), being further removed from the influ 
ity, is not so degraded as that of Luckno 
when compared with earlier styles. 


ences of European vulgar- 
w, but is poor and inartistic 


In an exhaustive treatise on the subject, the styl 
[Ahmadnagar] and Arungabad [Aurangabad], Ap 1490-1707, ought, 
perhaps, to be enumerated, and some minor styles elsewhere. These 
have not, however, sufficient individuality to deserve being erected 


into separate styles, and the amount of illustration that can be introduced 
into a work like the present is not sufficier 


nt to render the differences 
sensible to those who are not personally acquainted with the examples. 
Even as it is, 


it would require a much more extensive series of illus- 
trations than that here given to make even their most marked merits or 
peculiarities evident to those who have no other means than what such 
à work as this affords of forming an opinion regarding them. Each of 
these thirteen styles deserves a monograph; but, except for Bijapur’ 
and Ahmadabad,? nothing of the sort has yet been attempted, and even 
the two works in which this has been attempted for these two capitals 
by no means exhaust the materials available for the purpose. Let us 
hope that these deficiencies will be supplied, and the others undertaken 
before long and before it is too late, for the buildings are fast perishing 
from the ravages of time and climate and the still more destructive exi- 
gencies of the present governing power in India. 


es of Ahmednugger 


Bijapur 
If the materials existed forthe purpose, it would be extremely interesting, 
from a historical point of view, to trace the various styles that grew out 
of each other as the later dynasties of the Dekhan [Deccan] succeeded 
one another and strove to surpass their predecessors in architectural 
magnificence in their successive capit 


als. With the exception, however, 
of Bijapur. none of the Dekh 


ani cities produced any edifices that, taken 
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hy themselves irrespective of their surroundings RD RT 
ortance, seem to be of any very great value in an ar islic : p 
cod {Burhanpur], which was the capital of the batik fie 
ty of Kandeish (Khandesh], from Ap 1370-1596, oe up d 
buildings remarkable for their extent and P eser 
hut of very little artistic value, and many of them— n Ue 
ones—in very questionable taste. d PUN RAM 
Nizam Shahi dynasty, ap 1490-1607, is singularly à d Pca 
tural grandeur, considering how long it was i» Bu Sup E 
purus Drac eR NA all that can 
'. ap 1512-1672, has any buildings is d 
b said is that they have not yet been drawn or ee Hes 
of the kings of this dynasty, and of their nobles 7 P bon 
as extensive and as picturesque a group as 1$ e SR dan 
but individually they are in singularly bad taste. hei Pi nt toe 
and weak, their domes tall and ee a ram 
e in which they were executed, nts | 
ni s if the materials s Ku ADU ee 
$ ntioned above, the Bahmanı as 
Pe against the Hindu p ROM pir 
century and a half, with very little assistance is NEC pae 
at Delhi or their cognate states in the De m M rie 
Ame fuesen century, however, they began to feel that decay " ds 
i Jie stern dynasties; and the Hindus might have tecovcred eir c i 
m l eius a up to the Vindhya at least, but for P m 
ginal possessions, up at Ie ea qua 
bd more vigorous competitor 1n the field 5 | d 
M de son of priests II of Anatolia. He was orbe 
re blood. and, as it happens, born in Constantinop : m 
udi was forced to fly thence while he was still an infant. After eid 
B he was purchased for the bodyguard at P a i 
ee Scien Md T and establish 
501. he was enabled to proc s ind nce 
a as the founder of the Adil Shahi dynasty oí O i ES 
For the first 60 or 70 years after their accession, j uri 
existence was too severe to admit of the Adil WA e UIN 
inen to architecture. The real building epoch of the ci y' E 
ear ap 1557, and all the important buildings are oe E 
i l i ;si wars 
r ich elapsed between his accession an the a 
leticia. NUT in the final destruction of the dynasty. 
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During the period, however, their capital was adorned with a series 
of buildings as remarkable as those of any of the Mahomedan capitals 
of India, hardly excepting even Agra and Delhi, and showing a wonderful 
originality of design not surpassed by those of such capitals as Jaun- 
pore or Ahmadabad, though differing from them in a most marked 
degree. 

It is not easy now to determine how far this originality arose from 
the European descent of the Adil Shahis and their avowed hatred of 
everything that belonged to the Hindus, or whether it arose from any 
local circumstances, the value of which we can now hardly appreciate. 
My impression is, that the former is the true cause, and that the large- 
ness and grandeur of the Bijapur style is Owing to its quasi-Western 
origin, and to reminiscences of the great works of the Roman and 
Byzantine architects, 

Like most Mahomedan dynasties, the Adil Shahis commenced their 
architectural career by building a mosque and madrissa [madrasa] in 
the fort at Bijapur out of Hindu remains. How far the pillars used there 
by them are in situ, or torn from other buildings, we are not informed. 
From photographs it would appear that considerable portions of them 
are used at least for the purposes for which they were intended; but this 
is not incompatible with the idea that they were removed from their 
original positions and readapted to their present purposes. Be this as 
it may, as soon as the dynasty had leisure to think really about the 
matter, they abandoned entirely all tendency to copy Hindu forms or 
Hindu details, but set to work to carry out a pointed-arched, or domical 
style of their own, and did it with singular success. | 

The Jumma Masjid, which is one of the earlier regular buildings of 
the city, was commenced by Ali Adil Shah (ap 1557-79), and, though 
continued by his successors on the same plan, was never completely 
finished, the fourth side of the courtyard with its great gateway not hav- 
ing been even commenced when the dynasty was overthrown. Even as 
it is, it is one of the finest mosques in India. 

It would have been, if completed, a rectangle of 331 ft. by 257 ft. 
The mosque itself is perfect, and measures 257 ft. by 145 ft. and conse- 
quently covers about 37,000 sq. ft. It consequently is in itself only a 
very little less than the mosque at Kalburgah: but this is irrespective 
of the wings, which extend 186 ft. beyond, so that if complete it would 
have covered about 50,000 Sq. ft. to 55,000 sq. ft., or about the usual 
size of a mediaeval cathedral. It is more remarkable. however, for the 
beauty of its details than either the arrangement or extent of its plan. 
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Iach of the squares into which it is divided is roofed bya menu i 
i. autiful form, but so flat as to be concealed externally in the : Pi 
^L the roof, Twelve of these squares are occupied in the e T : 
iat dome, 57 ft. in diameter in the circular part. but us ing ie 
quare measuring 70 ft. each E a: F 
numensely exceeded afterwards by that whic overs E 
ahmud, constructed on the same plan and 124 ft. in diame : m. 
dimensions here employed enabled the architect to use 
s eraceful outlines, and if he had had the courage to Pd 
ui hes at the base of his dome, and make them into ipo ES: 
probably have had the credit of designing the most gracetu 
ol this class in existence. l l A 
| i ae plan of this mosque is Mari TOUR Mus 
UN what immense strides the Indian architect: s 
us skill and elegance of detail during Lp pue a a 
“lapsed between the erection of these two buildings. If d i os Pu 
io the same scale this would be more apparent than it is at fi T c 
hut on half the present scale the details of the Kalburgah t = 
hardly be expressed, while the largeness of the parts, n os s 
arrangement can, in the scale adopted, be made perfectly x. Ll 
l'ujapur example. The latter is, undoubtedly, the add s 
iwo, but there is a picturesqueness about the earlier E " s i 
poetry about its arrangements, that go far to make up or i 
ile skill and the elegance exhibited in its more modern n ; - 
The tomb which Ali Adil Shah com menced for himself eius Hà 
measuring about 200 ft. each dE Ed ade 
ME averivalled any tomb in Ati the disa 
ee the Turanian system of each king aaa 
tomb, that if he dies early his ee E ete 
^ mpensated in practice by the fa s 
ie the chances are very much against E 
of admiration being dedicated to his memory by his e o 
His successor Ibrahim, warned by the fate of his pre M 
tomb, commenced his own, on so small a plan—116 ft. Mr REA 
as he was blessed by a long and die Er IE 5i 
ment that he could render it wort yo imself. S, d ee 
complished by covering every part with the most exquisi enn 
sarvi rnamental inscriptions are so numerous that 1 
puces engraved on its walls. The cornices are supported 


keti i s filled with tracery, and 
hy the most elaborate bracketing, the windows 
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every part so richly ornamented that had his artists not been Indians 
it might have become vulgar. The principal apartment in the tomb is a 
square of 40 ft. each way, covered by a stone roof, perfectly flat in the 


centre, and supported only by a cove projecting 10 ft. from the walls | 


on every side. How the roof is supported is a mystery which can only 
be understood by those who are familiar with the use the Indians make 
of masses of concrete, which, with good mortar, seems capable of in- 
finite applications unknown in Europe. Above this apartment 1s another 
in the dome as ornamental as the one below it, though its only object 
is to obtain externally the height required for architectural effect, and 
access to its interior can only be obtained by a dark narrow stair in the 
thickness of the wall. 

Besides the tomb, there is a mosque to correspond; and the royal 
garden, in which these are situated, is adorned, as usual, internally with 
fountains and kiosks, and externally with colonnades and caravanserais 
for strangers and pilgrims, the whole making up a group as rich and 
as picturesque as any in India, and far excelling anything of the sort 
on this side of the Hellespont. 

The tomb of his successor, Mahmud, was in design as complete a 
contrast to that just described as can well be conceived, and is as re- 
markable for simple grandeur and constructive boldness as that of 
Ibrahim was for excessive richness and contempt of constructive pro- 
prieties. It is constructed on the same principle as that employed in the 
design of the dome of the great mosque but on so much larger a scale 
as to convert into a wonder of constructive skill what, in that instance, 
was only an elegant architectural design. 

The plan is internally a square apartment, 135 ft. each way; its area 
consequently is 18,225 sq. ft. while that of the Pantheon at Rome is, 
within the walls, only 15,833 sq. ft.; and, even taking into account all 
the recesses in the walls of both buildings, this is still the larger of the 
two. 

At the height of 57 ft. from the floor-line the hail begins to contract, 
by a series of pendentives as ingenious as they are beautiful, to a cir- 
cular opening 97 ft. in diameter. On the platform of these pendentives 
the dome is erected. 124 ft. in diameter, thus leaving a gallery more than 
12 ft. wide all round the interior. Internally. the dome is 175 ft. high, 
externally 198 ft., its general thickness being about 10 ft. 

The most ingenious and novel part of the construction of this dome 
is the mode in which its lateral or outward thrust is counteracted. This 
was accomplished by forming the pendentives so that they not only cut 


t 
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J ihe angles, but that their arches intersect one another, and Er eni 
avaderable mass of masonry perfectly stable in itself; an a 
wht acting inwards, counteracting any thrust that can ate 
Lvouvht to bear upon it by the pressure of RA M ae n 
alanced has any tendency to move, 1018 10 ? s 
Dune ronnie impossible; while the action of n d p 
‘he pendentives being in the opposite direction to that oft e ud 
tc like a tie, and keeps the whole in equilibrium, without inter g 
i e outline of the dome. 
i ee and most European domes a great mass ee 
| thrown on the haunches, which entirely hides the externa ~ a 
|. a singularly clumsy expedient in every respect compare 
-lepant mode of hanging the weight inside. er 
Notwithstanding that this expedient gives the E 2: i 
table basis to stand upon, which no thrust can move, ees ney 
uch that it appears almost paradoxical that such a bui a d 
(and. If the section represented an arch or a vault, it is ue * Pe 
not stand one hour; but the dome is itself so perce! as a n S 
vs pedient, that it is almost as difficult to build a dome that wi en $ 
iis to build a vault that will stand. As the dome is d us E n 
ihe most beautiful form of roof yet invented, it may be well, d 
iiv from the most extraordinary and complex example de te 2 < 
anywhere, to pause and examine a little more closely the iheory s 


| onstruction. EN i 
Dh us suppose the plan of a perfectly flat dome 100 ft. in diameter, 


im consequently 10 ft. wide. . 
ri Hee for convenience that the whole dome Ma 
/ 850 tons, the outer rim will weigh 2,826 tons, or almost d ee 
Mos as the three inner rims put together; the next will EU 
the next 1,568, the next 942, and the inneronly 314; so that aconsi Hea 
extra thickness might be heaped on it, or on the eae DNE m a 
their preponderance al all affecting the stability of the ea es 
i the most unfavourable view to take of the case. To un se at 
problem more clearly, let us visualise a semicircle RA dus : a 
tion of a hemispherical dome. The first segment of this, : oug : is 
10 ft. in width, will be 30 ft. in height, and will weigh wa pd - 
next, 10 ft. high and 10 fl. wide, will weigh 3,140; n pu : ur 
o f, will weigh only 1,884; the fourth will weigh 942; and the t 


»ortion, as before, 316 [sic]. l ee 
| Now it is evident that the first portion, being the most perpendicular, 
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is the one least liable to disturbance or thrust, and, being also two-thirds 
of the whole weight of the dome, if steady and firmly constructed, it 
is a more than sufficient abutment for the remaining third, which is the 
whole of the rest of the dome. 

It is evident how easy it must be to construct the first segment from 
the springing; and if this is very solidly built and placed on an immoveable 
basis, the architect may play with the rest: and he must be clumsy in- 
deed if he cannot make it perfectly stable. In the East they did play with 
their domes, and made them of all sorts of fantastic forms, seeking to 
please the eye more than to consult the engineering necessities of the 
case, and yet it is the rarest possible contingency to find a dome that 
has fallen through faults in the construction. 

In Europe architects have been timid and unskilled in dome-building; 
but with our present engineering knowledge it would be easy to construct 
far larger and more daring domes than even this of Mahmud's tomb, 
without the smallest fear of accident. 

The external ordonnance of this building is as beautiful as that of 
the interior. At each angle stands an octagonal tower eight storeys high, 
simple and bold in its proportions, and crowned by a dome of great eleg- 
ance. The lower part of the building is plain and solid, pierced only with 
such openings as are requisite to admit light and air; at the height of 
83 ft. a cornice projects to the extent of 12 ft. from the wall, or nearly 
twice as much as the boldest European architect ever attempted. Above 
this an open gallery gives lightness and finish to the whole, each face 
being further relieved by two small minarets. 

The same daring system of construction was carried out by the 
architects of Bijapur in their civil buildings. The great Audience Hall, 
for instance opens in front with an arch 82 ft. wide, which, had it been 
sufficiently abutted, might have been a grand architectural feature; as 
itis, it IS too like an engineering work to be satisfactory. Its cornice 
was in wood, and some of its supports are still in their places. Indeed, 
it is one of the peculiarities of the architecture of this city that, like the 
English architects in their roofs, those of Bijapur clung to wood as a 
constructive expedient long after its use had been abandoned in other 
parts of India. The Ashur Moobaruk, one of the most splendid palaces 
in the city, is entirely open on one side. the roof being supported only 

by two wooden pillars with immense bracket-capitals; and the internal 
ornaments are in the same material. The result of this practice was the 
same at Bijapuras in England-—far greater depth of framing and greater 
richness in architectural ornamentation, and an intolerance of cons- 
tructive awkwardness which led to the happiest results in both countries. 


4 
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Among the principal edifices in the city is one of those seven-storey- 


«I palaces which come across us so strangely in all out-of-the-way 
. aners of the world. Add to this that the Ashur Moobaruk has been con- 


:eited by the Mahomedans into a relic-shrine to contain some hairs i 
ihe Prophet’s beard, and we have a picture of the strange difficully o 
‘caning a Tartar from the innate prejudices of his race. 

Besides these two there are five other palaces within the walls, some 
ul them of great splendour, and numberless residences of the nobles 
md attendants of the court. But perhaps the most remarkable civil edi- 
lice is a little gateway, known as the Mehturi Mehal (‘The Gate of the 
‘\weeper’), with a legend attached to it too long to quote here. It n 
a mixed Hindu and Mahomedan style, every part and every detail 
. overed with ornament, but always equally appropriate and elegant. Of 
us class it is perhaps the best example in the country, though this class 
may not be the highest. "D 

The gigantic walls of the city itself, 6 miles in circumference, are 
4 Work of no mean magnitude, and, combined with the tombs of those 
who built them, and with the ruins of the suburbs of this once great city, 
they make up a scene of grandeur in desolation, equal to anything else 
now to be found even in India. 


Scinde 


Among the minor styles of Mahomedan art in India there is one that 
would be singularly interesting in a historical sense if a sufficient num- 
ber of examples existed to elucidate it, and they were of sufficient anti- 
quity to connect the style with those of the West. From its Situation, 
almost outside India, the province of Scinde must always have had a 
certain affinity with Persia and the countries lying to the westward of 
the Indus, and if we knew its architectural history we might probably 
be able to trace to their source many of the forms we cannol now ex- 
plain, and join the styles of the East with those of the West in a manner 
we cannot at present pretend to accomplish. l 

It is doubtful, however, whether the materials are in existence for 
doing this. The buildings in this province were always in brick, no stone 
peiie available: and though they are not exposed to the destructive 
agencies of vegetation like those of Bengal, the mortar is bad, and the 
bricks are easily picked out and utilised by the natives to build their 

ages. 

M m know belong to a series of tombs in the neighbour- 
hood of T[h]atta which were erected under the Mogul dynasty by the 
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governors or great men of the province, during their sway. At least the 
oldest now known is that of Amir Khalleel Khan, erected in or about 
AD 1572, the year in which Akbar deposed the Jami dynasty and an- 
nexed Scinde to his empire. No tombs or mosques of the earlier dynas- 
ties have yet been edited, though they may exist. The known series 
extends from Ap 1572 to 1640, and all show a strongly-marked affinity 
to the Persian style of the same of an earlier age. One example must 
for the present suffice to explain their general appearance, for they are 
all very much alike. It is the tomb of the Nawab Amir Khan, who was 
governor of the province in the reign of Shah Jehan, from Ap 1627 to 
1632, and afterwards Ap 1641 to 1650. The tomb was built apparently 
about ap 1640. It is of brick, but was, like all the others of its class, 
ornamented with coloured tiles, like those of Persia generally, of great 
beauty of pattern and exquisite harmony of colouring. It is not a very 
monumental way of adorning a building, but as carried out on the dome 
of the Rock at Jerusalem, in the middle ofthe sixteenth or in the mosque 
at Tabreez in the beginning of the thirteenth century, and generally in 
Persian buildings, it is capable of producing the most pleasing effects. 

Like the other tombs in the province, it is so similar to Persian build- 
ings of the same age, and so unlike any other found at the same age 
in India Proper, that we can have little doubt as to the nationality of 
those who erected them. 
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CHAPTER 13 


Indian Architecture* 


E.B. HAVELL 


Hindu and Saracenic Art—The Pointed Arch— 
The Migrations of Craftsmen— l 
The First Muhammadan Invaders of India 


The student who tries to thread his way through the 
somewhat bewildering mazes of Indian art is often 
confused by the classifications and analysis of 
European writers. First, by the Graeco-Roman or 
Gandharan theory of the inspiration of Buddhist 
sculpture; next by a misunderstanding of the whole 
theory of Indian art in the medieval or Puranic per- 
iod, and by the sectarian classification of Buddhist- 
. Hindu architecture; and third, by the attribution of 
the masterpieces of painting and architecture in the Muhammadan 
period to the superior creative and constructive genius of Islam, or, as 
in one notable instance, the Taj Mahall, to the art of Europe. 

All of these misconceptions have their root in one fixed idea, the 
belief that true aesthetic feeling has always been wanting in the Hindu 
mind, and that everything really great in Indian art has been suggested 
or introduced by foreigners. m | 

Fergusson, though generally far in advance of his time in the 
appreciation of Indian art, was by no means free from these prej udices, 
and his analysis of Indian architecture of the Muhammadan period 
confirms the general belief of the present day that between Hindu and 
Saracenic ideals there is a great gulf fixed, and that the zenith of Mogul 


*First published in E.B. Havell, Indian Architecture: Its Psychology, Structure 
and History from the First Muhammadan Invasion to the Present Day (London, 


1913), chapter 2, pp. 1-14. 
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e in the reigns of Jahangir and Shah Jahan was only reached 
by St off the Hindu influences which affected the So-called 
MPs style of Indo-Muhammadan art. Fergusson distinctly declarex 
; a : EIE IS no trace of Hinduism in the work of Jahangir and Shah 
a an’. Though he does not lend his great authority to the legend I have 
E d elsewhere, which makes the Taj Mahall the creation 
an italian adventurer in Shah Jahan's servi 
E S Service, he treats all of 
RN Sand Shah Jahan's buildings as not being of Indian origin, but 
s entirely conceived by architects of western Asia, and suggests 
d rebuilt by Timur (ap 1393-1404), as the locality which 
pon row light on the style which the Moguls introduced into India' 
- Is persistent habit of looking outside of India for the origins of 
nc lan art must necessarily lead to false conclusions. One may find 
P ae or any of the forms and symbols which Indian artists 
moulded to their own desires, and trace them b i ól 
! S, ack to their archaic roots 
in Chaldaea, Babylon, Assyria, Persia, or Greece; but for the ial 
EN. impulse which inspired any period of Indian art, whether it be 
l u : Ist, Jain, Hindu, or Muhammadan, one will only find its source 
e traditional Indian culture planted in Indian soil by Aryan 
MA which reached its highest artistic expression before the 
ynasty was established, and influenced the er 
the Muhammadan period as i EL M 
s much as any others. The Taj i 
/ i E S. J, the Moti 
s. at d ds the Jami’ Masjid at Delhi, and the splendid 
madan buildings at Bijapur were only mad i 
less splendid monuments of Hi eae nae 
í indu architecture at Mudhera, D i 
. , Dabh 
SERO Gwalior, and elsewhere, which were built before the Mogul 
mperors and their viceroys made use of Hindu genius to lorif 
faith of Islam. j eres 
" The vi and the tourist have been taught to admire the 
rmer and to extol the fine aesthetic taste 
T X f ste of the Moguls; but th 
A A architectural works of the preceding Hindu Sod ue 
ndian Sculpture and painting were at their zeni 
| ! ing nith, but rarely attract their 
PRAE though in massive grandeur and sculpturesque imagination 
Vds: any of the Mogul buildings. Even the term ‘Mo ul 
a tecture is misleading. for as a matter of fact there were but un 
WA ed in India. The great majority of the builders employed 
oguls—including not only the humbler arti | 
ewe! artisans but the master- 
minds which directed them——were Indi | ie 
— ndians, or of Indian descent. So 
s . Some 
were. professed Muhammadans, but many were Hindus. Mogul 
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a. litecture does not bear witness, as we assume, to the finer aesthetic 
wc of Arab. Persian, or Western builders, but to the extraordinary 
nthetical power of the Hindu artistic genius. 

Ihe truth of this statement can be demonstrated not only from 
|. umentary evidence, which may or may not be trustworthy, but from 

‘he incontrovertible record of the buildings themselves. Western writers 

ti e been so eager to seize upon the divergences between Muhammadan 

aul Hindu civilisation, that the common basis which underlies them 
hath generally fails to impress them. Even the main point of difference 

Auch divided Muhammadan and Hindu—the use of anthropomorphic 
aunbols—was not by any means essential to Hinduism; and but for the 

illerences, sectarian and racial, which drove many Hindus into the 
civice of Musulman states beyond the northwest frontier, the 

sluhammadan conquest of Hindustan would have been hardly possible. 
‘The fundamental antagonism between Hindu and Musulman religious 
chiefs which we so often assume, never existed at any time. The basis 
ait Muhammad's idealism was the concept of the Unity of the Godhead— 
[here is One God'— which is only a condensation of the Hindu 

. oncept of the Godhead manifesting itself in all things animate and 
inanimate. To the simple-minded Arab, either a mariner on the wide 
ocean or living in tents in the vast expanse of the lonely desert, the idea 
of the Divine Unity made an irresistible appeal: it sufficed to explain 
ihat infinite vastness of sky and earth and sea which surrounded him 
everywhere by day and night. His whole instinct of art creation was to 
draw everything in pure outline silhouetted against the sky, as he saw 
things in the glare of the open desert by day, or in the mysterious 
splendour of star- and moon-light, like the rocky coasts of Arabia seen 
from ships at sea. 

All Arab design, whether in architecture, in the forms of domestic 
utensils. or in surface decoration, was distinguished by this feeling for 
pure outline and colour, rather than by a plastic treatment of surfaces 
or the massing of forms for contrast of light and shade in which the 
Hindu architectural genius especially asserted itself. Practically all 
Saracenic symbolism in architecture was borrowed directly or indirectly 
from India, Persia, Byzantium, or Alexandria, though devout 
Muhammadans put their own reading into the symbols they borrowed, 
iust as the early Christians did with those they borrowed from paganism. 

Even the pointed arch only acquired from India the religious 
significance which eventually led the Saracenic builders to adopt it as 
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their own, through the contact of the Arabs with the Buddhists ot 
Western Asia; and thus the very feature by which all Western writers 
have distinguished Saracenic architecture from the indigenous 
architecture of India was originally Indian. If this proposition is opposed 
io all architectural authority in Europe at the present day, it is only 
because Western writers, through treating Indo-Muhammadan 
architecture as a subdivision of the Saracenic schools of Egypt, Spain 
Arabia, and Persia, have left out of account the great mass of hiskorical 
evidence bearing upon the arts of the West which is afforded by the 
architectural monuments of India. 

It is of course a recognised fact that a certain type of the pointed arch 
was in use in Egypt and in Asia Minor even before the days of 
Buddhism, and long before the Hegira. But the mihrab of Muhammadan 
mosques—the niche in the wall of the sanctuary—and all its religious 
associations from which the structural application of Saracenic arches 
started, was not in any way connected with this early type. 
l The permanent mosques of the first Arab disciples of the Prophet 
like the churches of the early Christians, were in most cases not 
buildings specially constructed for their own ritual, but those belonging 
to rival creeds reconsecrated for the worship of Allah. When the Arabs 
started on their career of conquest the first objects of their iconoclastic 
zeal were the temples and monasteries of the hated idolaters—the 
Buddhist of Western Asia. After smashing the images and breaking as 
much of their sculptured ornamentation as offended against the 
injunctions of their law, the buildings with the empty niches—the 
quondam Buddhist shrines—remaining in their solid walls were often 

converted into mosques. 

The hallowed associations of generations of Buddhist worshippers 
still clung to these desecrated shrines. and the doctors of Islam found 
lt necessary to explain them in a Muhammadan sense. Hence the 
mihrab—the niche of the principal image of Buddha—came to indicate 
the direction of the holy city of Mecca; it was traced in the sand or 
woven in the prayer-mat as a symbol of the faith. The idea appealed 
strongly to the Arab race, for every mariner saw the mihrab in the bow 
of his ship and every desert nomad in the door of his tent. The sentiment 
of devotion which the image in the niche formerly inspired in the 
worshipper was thus transferred to the niche itself, and especially to 
the arch of the niche. The arrangement of niches in Muhammadan 
houses and palaces was a secular adaptation of the shrines of Buddhist 
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monasteries. Here, then, was the psychological germ of the pointed 
ayle of architecture Saracenic and Gothic—or of the idealism which 
was the motive force behind it. 

All the forms of the pointed arch which characterise Saracenic 
buildings in the West are found in the niches of the temples of the 
carious Brahmanical sects in India which inherited the early Buddhist 
naditions. Remove the images and the sculptured ornament of the 
niches, and you will find the ordinary Arab arch, the stilted arch, the 
foliated arch, etc. The process of adaptation by which Indian arches 
were converted into Saracenic, begun by the Arabs in Western Asia in 
the first centuries after the Hegira, were continued in successive 
centuries by all the Muhammadan invaders of India—Arab, Afghan, 
lurk, and Mongol. 

The contemptuous name which Arabian histories gave to all the 
temples of the infidel in India—Boud-khdna, or ‘Buddha-house’—is 
one of the many proofs of the early connections of Buddhism with 
Islam. Buddhist influence penetrated much farther west than the borders 
of Asia and Europe. Professor Flinders Petrie has found evidence of 
the presence of Asoka’s missionaries at Alexandria; and the resemblance 
of the so-called horse-shoe arch in Moorish palaces and mosques of 
the eighth century ap and later to the lotus-leaf arches of the seventh- 
century Buddhist chapter-house at Ajanta can easily be accounted for 
by the presence of the Indian craftsmen in Egypt. Seeing that Indian 
mariners carried on a regular trade with Egypt even before the third 
century BC, it 1s reasonable to assume that Indian craftsmen often found 
their way there in later times. No Western structural process by which 
this form of arch, derived from bent cane or bamboo, might have been 
evolved independently is known to archaeologists. 

Modern European writers who try to trace the derivation of 
architectural style entirely from constructive or technical processes 
would do well to note that the pointed arch in Arab architecture was 
a purely religious symbol before it became a distinctive structural 
feature in Saracenic building. The symbolic idea connected with the 
pointed arch preceded the general use of it as an organic structural 
feature in place of the round arch and horizontal beam. It appealed to 
the devout Musulman not because it was architecturally useful and 
beautiful. but because it symbolised the two fundamental concepts of 
his faith—God is One, and Muhammad is His Prophet. It was the 
architectonic symbol of the hands joined in prayer; it pointed the way 
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to Mecca and to Paradise, and demonstrated mathematically the divine 
truth that all things converge towards and meet in the One—the inverse 
of the Hindu proposition. M. Prisse d’Avennes, in his work ‘L’ Art 
Arabe’, adopts the ingenious theory put forward by M. Salzmann that 
the different varieties of the Arab dome and the characteristic ‘stalactite’ 
pendentives which supported them were originally derived from the 
form and structure of the water-melon. 

He places sections of the latter and details of Arab buildings in Cairo 
side-by-side to show the striking similarity between them. We can very 
well admit the similarity without adopting the conclusion which the 
author derives from it—a conclusion which ignores entirely the religious 
idealism which lies behind both Saracenic and Hindu art. If the Arab 
domes and pendentives were derived from naturalistic motifs only we 
should see the resemblance more marked in the earlier examples than 
in the later. As a matter of fact there is no such resemblance in any of 
the earliest existing examples; the illustrations given by M. Prisse 
d'Avennes are all of late date, and merely indicate that some Arab 
builders, struck by the similarity between their traditional architectural 
forms and the structure of the water-melon, made the resemblance 
more complete. When a Hindu recognised a resemblance between his 
sacred symbols and any natural forms he dedicated the latter to the 
deity represented by the symbol. Thus the bel tree and many others 
became sacred to Siva on account of the resemblance between its 
compound leaves and the three-pronged trident of Mahadeva; but the 
latter symbol was not derived from the natural forms. 

There is nothing to show that the Arabs attached any religious 
significance to the water-melon, either before or after the time of 
Muhammad. On the other hand, the pointed arch, or mihrab, was a 
religious symbol before it was used architecturally by the Arabs. The 
so-called stalactite pendentive is simply an agglomeration of miniature 

mihráb niches? geometrically arranged to perform the structural purpose 
for which it was intended. The pointed domes, pendentives, and other 
characteristic features of pure Saracenic architecture are therefore not 
to be derived from any natural motifs, but simply from the application 
of their religious symbolism to all the ancient constructive forms, 
Roman. Byzantine, Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian, Phoenician, 
Buddhist, and Hindu, used by the builders of the many different races 
and creeds whom the Arabs employed. 

For understanding the development of architecture in different 
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countries it is most important to realise that the conventional 
nomenclature now given to different styles 15 apt to he very misleading 
unless we recognise the very cosmopolitan organisation of the building 
craft in the Middle Ages as well as in previous periods. No class of 
society has stood so strongly for religious tolerance and the principle 
of the universal brotherhood of man as the master-builders, and none 
have done more for the spread of civilisation, peace, and goodwill 
among all men. However bitter religious and racial animosities en 
be, the building fraternity knew none of them. Pagan craftsmen bui t 
tor Christian, Christian for Musulman, Buddhist for Jain and Hindu, 
Hindus for every sect. The same rule applied to craftsmen of different 
races. In times of peace the master-builders wandered far and wide in 
search of lucrative employment wherever it might be found. In times 
of war their lives were often the only ones that were spared by the 
victors in battle or in the sack of cities, for their services were highly 
valued by all combatants, even by barbarian marauders like the Huns 
and Mongols. Every new city that was founded or great monument that 
was built drew to it builders and craftsmen even from far-distant 
countries. Thus we read of an architect from Ferghana in Central Asia 
building the Nilometer in Egypt, of Chinese craftsmen assisting in the 
building of Baghdad, of Indian craftsmen in Japan, and of AU 
architects employed in Cairo. If the master-builders of the East had le t 
written records of their travels, we should probably know many Indian 
Marco Polos who journeyed westwards as well as eastwards when 
Buddhism was spreading its civilisation all over Asia. T 
When therefore we speak of Arab architecture and Arab art, 1t is 
necessary to remember that few builders and craftsmen were d 
race; we simply mean the different phases of art and architecture whic 
were evolved in different countries and by different races under the 
influence of Arab culture. Dr Gustave le Bon distinguishes twelve 
different styles of Arab architecture, of which the only two which can 
be considered pure—i.e.. not dominated by Byzantine, Romanesque, 
Persian, or Hindu influence—are an Egyptian style, represented by the 
series of mosques dating from the tenth to the fifteenth centuries, se 
a Spanish style, represented by Saracenic buildings in Seville an 
Grenada. But even in Egypt and Spain, the sources of inspiration of all 
that is typical of pure Arab art and architecture were in India, 
Mesopotamia, Persia, and Central Asia. | | " 
Though Saracenic and Indian art had this much in common, 1t Is 
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essential to remember that if India, from the time of Asoka down to the 
early centuries of the Christian era, had borrowed much artistic maternal 
from the countries with which she had had intimate commercial and 
political relations from time immemorial—Mesopotamia, Persia, and 
Central Asia—she was at the time of the Muhammadan invasions no 
longer a borrower, but a lender. Buddhist art had spread all over 
Western Asia in the previous centuries, and Buddhist-Hindu art was 
at its zenith when India received the first shock of the Muhammadan 
invasions. As the armies of Islam, largely recruited from Tartary and 
Central Asia, came nearer to the northwest frontier of India, Saracenic 
art came into closer contact with Buddhist-Hindu civilisation and 
became more and more impregnated with Indian influences, until at last 
Arab, Persian, and Central Asian art lost their own individual identity 
as creative forces, and merged themselves into different local phases 
of Indian art of which the aesthetic basis was essentially Hindu, and 
only Arab, Mogul, and Muslim in a political, ritualistic, and dogmatic 
sense. 

History was, as usual, repeating itself in this; for exactly similar 
circumstances had arisen in the early centuries of the Christian era, 
when the art of Gandhara, from being a provincial phase of Buddhist 
art with a strongly developed Graeco-Roman dialect, became gradually 
Indianised and merged itself into the Indian aesthetic synthesis. The 
Saracenic art which came into India had likewise been Indianised 
before it crossed the Indus; for it was upon the basis of Buddhist-Hindu 
civilisation that the two earliest styles of Indo-Muhammadan 
architecture, which Fergusson calls the *Ghaznavide' and the ‘Pathan’, 
had been built. It was in the Gandhara country that Mahmud of Ghazni 
and his successors had the centre of their power, and Indian builders 
were employed in constructing ‘the palaces and public buildings, 
mosques, pavilions, reservoirs, aqueducts, and cisterns’ with which 
Mahmud's capital was adorned ‘beyond any city in the East’. The 
builders were not the fighting Afghans, but descendants of the peaceful 
Buddhist builders adapting their art Structurally as well as decoratively 
to the needs of a militant instead of a monastic community, and to the 
symbolism of a monotheistic creed. 

The Muhammadan invaders of Hindustan certainly did not have the 
Same opinion with regard to the inferiority of Hindu art and architecture, 
as compared with their own, which is commonly held by Europeans 
today. The Arabs, before they came to India as conquerors, had drunk 
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sted 
i. ply at many sources of Hindu culture; and DUE cee 
E | i igi ad the highe: 
i religious grounds, they ha g 
Hila Sculpture and painting on rel l se 
pect for the skill of Indian architects and artists. Alberuni, the a 
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Akbar's and Jahangir's palaces. Of the thirteen local divisions of Indo- 
Muhammadan architecture enumerated by Fergusson, those of Gujarat 
Gaur, and even that of Jaunpur, in spite of its pointed arches, are so 
conspicuously Hindu in general conception and in detail that it is 
evident at first glance that the builders and craftsmen must have been 
almost entirely Indian, and probably many of them Hindus. The Jami' 
Masjid and other mosques of Ahmadabad are, as Fergusson says, 
‘Hindu or Jain in every detail’, only here and there an arch is inserted, 
not because it is *wanted constructively, but because it was a symbol 
of the faith’. At first sight the essential Indianness of the remaining 
Indo-Muhammadan styles, as classified by Fergusson, is not so apparent. 
In two of the most important, namely the Mogul and Bijapur styles, 
Fergusson and all other writers have ignored the Hindu element entirely 
and treated them both as foreign to India. Here, I think, they are as 
mistaken as the archaeological experts who have attributed the 
inspiration of Indian sculpture to the Graeco-Roman craftsmen of 
Gandhara. It is Indian art, not Arab, Persian, or European, that we must 
study to find whence came the inspiration of the Taj Mahall and great 
monuments of Bijapur. They are more Indian than St. Paul’s Cathedral 
and Westminster Abbey are English. 
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CHAPTER I4 


An Historical Memoir on the 
Qutb: Delhi" 


J.A. PAGE 


Among the many historical remains at Delhi,! the 
most notable both in point of antiquity and arrest- 
ing design is the Qutb—a name given to the group 
of monuments embracing the Quwwatu-l-Islam Mos- 
que of Qutbu-d-din Aibak and its great Minar, which 
stands out as a landmark for miles around. Included 
in the group are the tomb of Altamish [Iltutmish], 
the Madrassa [madrasa], and what is believed to be 
1 the tomb of Alau-d-din Khalji. These three monarchs 
were, in turn, responsible for the construction of the original fabric of 
this, the earliest mosque extant in India, and for its subsequent additions 
a sions. l 
E built, it is said,? upon the site of a demolished Hindu 
temple and constructed piecemeal with materials taken from twenty 
seven others,’ was erected as a monument to the ‘Might of Islam 
(Quwwatu-l-Islam) by Qutbu-d-din Aibak, slave, army commander, 
and Viceroy of Muizzu-d-din! Muhammad Ghori ibn Sam, King of 
Ghazni, to celebrate his decisive victory over the Rajput forces of the 
Chohan [Chauhan] chief, Prithvi Raj, in ! 192°, on the field of Tarain; 
and the Minar,? commenced by this same conqueror as an adjunct to ine 
mosque, combined the purposes of a tower of victory anda nacah, 
from which to sound the azam (call to prayer)—a monument to overawe 


*First published as chapter 1.2 (pp. 6-26) in Memoirs ofthe Archaeological Sur- 
vey of India, no. 22 (Calcutta: Government of India, Central Publication Branch, 


1926). 
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the spirit of the vanquished ‘infidel’ peoples, and sustain the courape ul 
the ‘faithful’ exiled from their distant Afghan hills. 

With regard to the founding of the original mosque, the internal evid 
ence? existing appears to indicate that, besides being located on the we 
of a demolished Hindu temple, the mosque embodied in itself a delinite 
portion of that structure, up to the plinth level. The extent of this pro 
blematical temple plinth appears to coincide with that half of the mun: 
que quadrangle west of the north and south gateways. 

Built in the shape of a simple rectangle enclosing a central quadr 
angular court, the mosque measures some 214 feet by 149 feet ex. 
ternally.? The prayer chamber on the west is four bays in depth; the 


colonnade on the east, of three bays, being deeper by one bay than = 


those along the remaining two sides. Centrally, in the three colonnaded 


sides, occur entrances, a shallow porch to the north and a deeper one ta ~ 
the east and south descending by a flight of steps to the level of the . 


ground outside. Over the north and east gates are inscribed lintels re« 
cording in Naskh characters the circumstances attending the erection 
of the mosque. In the four corners of the mosque secluded accommoda. 
tion for the zenana was provided by means of little entresol apartments! 
reached by narrow staircases in the thickness of the enclosing wall. 

In the prayer chamber proper, the roof extended at one level over the 
greater part of the Jiwan, as is apparent from the positions of fragment. 
ary roofing slabs and lintels still remaining in the back-face of the greal 
arched screen; while the tall column shafts still standing at the north 
end of this chamber afford clear indications that the level of the roof 
here was raised some four feet above that of the adjoining zenana 
chamber whick, in its turn, overtops the roof of the contiguous colon- 
nades to the east. 

Corbelled capitals with five-fold projections surmounting certain of 
the columns of the prayer-chamber furnish evidence of previously 
existing lintels arranged to form an octagon in support of the domes and 
give a definite clue to the arrangement of the columns beneath them. 
The positions of the mihráb-recesses in the west wall further assist in 
the visualisation of the original arrangement of the fallen interior, the 
bays of which would naturally be set out in symmetry with them, and 
not with the openings of the great arched screen, which, erected as an 
afterthought when the lwan had been completed, conforms neither 
with the column spacing nor with the mihrab-recesses behind it. 

This arrangement may be taken as being fairly authenticated by the 
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1. Masjid-i-jama, Delhi, 12th-13th century, pillars in the riwaq (Photo M. June ja) 
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5. Masjid complex, Fatehpur Sikri (Photo F. Huneke) 


6. Tomb of Salim Chishti, 
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F. Huneke) 


8. Taj Mahal, Agra, 17th century, 
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ine internal evidence on the site, as revealed by a careful scrutiny 
che ac pns. 

pont of particular interest in this original portion of the structure 
i. ancenuity with which the despoiled Hindu materials were reas- 
ll by Hindu artisans to meet the demands of their Muhammadan 
ona Columns of diverse designs and different temples were ranged 
oder sometimes set one upon another, in continuous rows to sup- 

à mof constructed, in its turn, of the flat-ceiled slabs and shallow 
‘lo (led domes taken bodily from some wrecked Hindu shrine. 
«d ptured figures, profane in the eyes of the iconoclast Muslim, were 
lily mutilated and hidden from sight by a covering of plaster; 
i times built face inwards into the wall and the back inscribed with 
0s trom the Holy Quran. 
| [|Sivaite, Vaishnavite, Jaina images!! appear in a profusion elo- 
pe ni of the thorough and impartial destruction of their ‘infidel’ shrines, 
ol the genius for adaptation their desecrators exhibited in utilising 
de despoiled materials for their own purposes. All is improvised: no 
ile feature but has been adapted and used second-hand. 

Oinament of unoffending geometrical pattern was utilised when 
tathcoming from among the temple stones; and when it came to the 
iwthling of the great frontal screen, the Hindu craftsman was set to 

uk upon alien arabesque designs and strange Naskh characters that 
(iid be woven in among his own sinuous patterns to frame a pointed 
uch a feature again foreign to the whole tradition of trabeate Hindu 

aidtruction.? How essentially ‘Hindu’ in feeling are the elements of 
ihe ornamental reliefs is apparent when one compares the illustration 
1 the carved bands on the original portion of the great screen of the 
out. mosque with that of the more characteristically ‘Saracenic’ 
patterns ornamenting the subsequent extension of the same screen by 
ilic emperor Altamish when Muhammadan architectural forms and 
maditions had become more established in Hindustan. 
lhis screen, erected by Aibak in ap 1199," is perhaps the most inte- 
resting feature of the mosque. As already noted, the bands of sinuous 
ving are, as regards their technique. wholly uninfluenced by Saracenic 
ideas. Their serpentine tendrils and undulating leaves are the work of 
the Hindu, who had developed these identical forms in his temples 
ough generations of usage. The disposition of these foliated bands in 
the design of the facade is, on the other hand, characteristically Saracenic 
m motif, and reveals at once the relation between the Muhammadan 
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constructor directing affairs and the Hindu artisan, on whose int 
prelauion of his ideas he was dependent for the Carryinp out of hii 
designs. The result is happy enough: the intricately carved dedi 
gives a ‘texture’ to the massive screen, and in the variations of the p 
terns and bands serves as an effective relief to the broad flat sutti: 

The iron pillar set up in the inner court axial with the main d 
arch of the screen is an interesting feature as affording evidence of the 
capacity of Hindu civilisation in the fourth century AD to weld ma loui 
iron! on so ambitious a scale. t 

The pillar would appearto have been erected originally asa Standa 

to support an image of Garuda, the vehicle of Vishnu, in from T 
temple dedicated to that deity. The fluted ‘bell’ capital with its amalulM 
members is a characteristic feature of the Gupta architecture Of northern: 
India, and affords a clue to the period of its erection; and his evidengg. 
is substantial by the Sanskrit inscription in Gupta characters ot he. 
fourth century ap engraved on the pillar, recording its erection by a hing: 
named Chandra, a devotee of the god Vishnu, as a ‘lofty standard’ 
that divinity on ‘the Hill of Vishnupada'. : 

The probabilities are that the pillar was set up in its present positon = 
by the Muhammadans, who prized it as a curious relic; the fact of the | 
rough uneven surface near the base now exposed above ground seeming . 
to indicate fairly conclusively that the intention was that this portion af ` 
the pillar should be buried in the ground in the original site. (cf. The 
similar feature of the Asoka lat at Kotla Firoz Shahi, Delhi.) Where thia 
original site was there is no sufficient evidence to indicate. 

So much for the mosque proper of Qutbu-d-din Aibak, before the 
advent of Altamish and Alau-d-din Khalji. 

Shamsu-d-din Altamish, Turk of Albari [Ilbari], and slave successor 
of his slave master to the Muhammadan throne of Delhi, was noi 
content to leave this monument to invading Islam unmarked by any 
attention but would add to its scale and dignity as a work of religious 
grace. 

A wing was projected to the north and south, and the enclosure ex. 
tended to the east, impinging on the great minar southwest of Aibak's 
mosque. Outer entrances in each of these three sides were made axial 
with those of the original mosque, and the great screen was extended 
north and south in continuation of Qutbu-d-din's. 

It is easy to discern in the symmetry that characterises the interior 
arrangement of.the columns of Altamish's northern prayer chamber 
that mihrabs, columnar bays, and the spans of the arched openings 


NI 
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: sinele 
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| haracters. ee 
n attached mutakha-columns'® set in the recessed angles of 
ved 


4 jambs are another feature of Altamish's screen extension iiic 
ms do-Saracenic architecture for the first time, and that con 
ium feature almost uninterruptedly throughout the Pathan 
M p and afterwards in Mughal architecture. LUE 
| the similarity of the disposition of the arched eee d T 
of this mosque with those in certain of the bays Hane PARK 
ol Dizful in Persia (fifth century AD) is also WR de i a iu 
cd arches of this mosque, those of Haruna-Rashid s 
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at Rakka in Syria 
(Ap 692) in ae we 790), and those again of the mosque 
existing in Saraceni probably the earliest instances 5. i SA 
RR eck Do ic architectural examples; and th, this fe 
owed’) Saracenic form is Ri ed i 
o be foun 
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sanic prototypes, of whi 
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Palace of Chosroes at Ctesiphon as 


m carly example of the use of the simple pointed arch in Western 
va’ is curiously in error. The arch-form here is certainly not point- 
| in shape but approximates more to a parabola—en chainette as 
4 Choisy designates this form (L'art de batir chez les Egyptiens). 

M. Saladin (Manuel d'art Musulman, vol. |) regarding the evolution 
4 this early arch-form states: ‘Cette courbure des voütes a dà étre ins- 
mée aux premiers constructeurs chaldéens par la forme des berceaux 
t branchages qu'élevaient les riverains de |’ Euphrate à cette époque. 
omme ils le font encore aujourd'hui . . - Surces cintres en branchages, 
ma dû, dès l'origine, appliquer de la terre battue avec des roseaux, afin 
Je former un revêtement plus solid et plus impénétrable aux rayons 
du soleil que ne l'étaient primitivement les étoffes ou des peaux ten- 
lues. I est probable que l'habitude de voir aux arcs de ces cabanes une 
lorme elliptique conduisit à la conserver lorsqu'on appareilla des 


voûtes en briques. 

The typical chaitya form o 
Ajanta, Karle and elsewhere in 
primitive construction of bamboo members 5 


curve and held together at the foot by connecting ties, the whole then 
d plaster. The structural chaitya of brick dis- 


t Ter in the Naldrug district of Hyderabad in 
le at Chezarla in the Kistna district of 
years previously, are but a develop- 


ment of this primitive wooden construction; but that the Indian examples 
of this arch-form influenced or reacted in any way upon the Saracenic 
examples there is no definite evidence available to prove. Rather it 
would seem that each developed separately and independently on its 
own lines from the accidental coincidence of a common construction 


signor Rivoira’s allusion to the 


f horse-shoe arch as portrayed at Nasik. 


India also undoubtedly originated in a 
haped to à semicircular 


heing encased with a mu 
covered by Mr Cousens à 
1901, and the other similar examp 
the Madras Presidency found a few 


prototype. 


]t is inte on of the pointed arch in the 


resting to note that the adopti 
as an indigenous solution 


Gothic architecture of twelfth century Europe w 
of the geometrical difficulty of negotiating the vaulted intersections of 
an oblong chamber; though it is possible that the germ of the idea came 
through contact with the East, as à result perhaps of the Crusades. 
Altamish's arches in the great screen, while maintaining the same 
pointed form, differ in contour. it is curious to note, from those of 
Aibak; the piquant little counter-curve at the apex, with its slight sug- 
gestion of ‘ogee’, being missing from the former, though it appears 
again in Altamish's tomb (infra). 


A further difference in his treatment of the screen extension is 
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noticeable in the absence of the subsidiary upper arched opening, 


above the lower side arches flanking the central archway of the original B 


screen. Though the upper parts of both Altamish's and Aibak's sciceM & 
are now largely missing, this difference in treatment is apparent in M | 


existence of dressed ashlar jambs. 


With Altamish's erections at the Qutb must be mentioned his tomb! 


= 


situated immediately west of his own northern extension of the mosque d 


The tomb takes the form of a simple square chamber, and was covered $ 


originally by a circular dome, carried on a form of squinch-arch?? which — 
serves to negotiate the difference in shape between the square plan hee 


low and the circle above ?! 


Here again is seen a surface decoration of a predominantly Saraceul 


type, but little influenced by definitely Hindu forms, though these latter y 
occur promiscuously in the interior as isolated features in one or twa 


bands of carving below the arch tympana, in a moulded string-course af 
the pendentive recesses and again forming the pendant ‘drops’ of the 
block-corbels in the angles of the octagonal dome-drum. 

Practically the whole interior surface, both walls and roof (with the 
exception of the lower walls.on all but the west side, which were prob. 
ably plastered), is intricately banded with a diaper of arabesque designa, 
elaborated with Quranic inscriptions in both Naskh and combined Kufle 
and Tughra characters which frame the arched openings and recessew 
and form a frieze to the walls. Marble is introduced only in the central 
mihrab and in the cenotaph” in the middle of the tomb chamber: the 
flanking mihráb-recesses in the west wall, which are of similar design, 
being of red sandstone, with which material most of the interior is 
faced. The attached angle-mutakhas that form a distinctive feature of 
Altamish's extension of the great screen of the mosque appear similarly 
in the jambs of the doorways and mihrüb-recesses and beneath the 
octagonal dome-drum of his tomb. The exterior of the tomb is very sim 
ple. A sparsely banded treatment in grey quartzite stone, similar to that 
of the gates of the mosque, appears in the plain ashlar-dressed external 
walls, and contrasts with the central bays of red sandstone, on which a 

decoration of purely Saracenic arabesques and Arabic inscriptions is 
concentrated. It is curious that none of the inscriptions on the tomb 
contains any historical record, the writings being exclusively extracts 
from the Quran. 
(^ After Altamish—and an interval of some ninely years—comes the 
i Afghan, Alau-d-din Khalji, whose ambitious schemes for still furthei 
( extension failed of accomplishment before his death in Ap 13 15, and 
iw 


ES 
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rth < east. 

| then abandoned. His extensions were made to MP ren 
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tou tinctive in t two predecessors; 
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tise one side of Altamish's existing gate. — IR 
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rhe development of Saracenic ornament attaine m Dii 
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fronts of the gate record the name and titles of “Abul Muzall 
mad Shah (Alau-d-din Khilji), the Sultan’, and his erection (a tually 
extension) of the mosque in the year AD 1311. 


The junction of Alau-d-din's masonry with that of Altanush TIE 


west of the former's red-stone gateway is very clearly marked 
slight divergence of his treatment of the window openings with thet 
red-stone jali screens. 

Only a short length of Alau-d-din’s enclosing colonnades conne ting 
his southern gateway with the southeast corner of his extension is no 
extant. The remaining portions have been represented on the site hy q 
continuous screen of shrubberies along the east and north fronts. Fi 
his intended northern colonnade, towards its west end, project the ts 
cently excavated foundations of à large gateway set in alignment with 
the corresponding north gates of his predecessors. 

Of Alau-d-din's eastern gale, represented by the gap in the shrubbery 
through which the visitor enters the quadrangular enclosure on leaving 
his conveyance, no vestige now remains; but that there existed s 
feature here is indubitable. This emperor's projected northern exte 
of the great arched Screen, again, is only traceable in the low masses ol 
masonry core which are all that now exists of his unfinished arch-piers, 

Ambitious in his architectural, as in his political designs, Alau-d-din 


aimed in his projected extensions at completely dwarfing the efforts of 
his predecessors, and his great arched scr 
as far again as theirs combined, 


un 


ucha 
nsiun 


een was designed to extend 
and be of twice the scale. His projected 
minar, conceived on a scale that should double the proportions of the 
existing minar, never rose above the first Stage, and his whole 
scheme was abandoned at his death. Though it comprises only the ori- 
ginal core of the Structure, and that in a dilapidated condition, it is 
nevertheless possible to recognise several distinctive features that this 
great minar was intended to exhibit. The curious tre 
fluting, which may be likened in section to the outline of a flattened 
letter "M^ separated by deep canellures, is very distinct, as also is the 
treatment of shallow curved recesses still apparent in the rough core of 
the double base: while the whole minar was evidently intended to be 
based on a high wide chabutra. Inside the minar it is very clear from the 
relative heights of the encircling windows which pierce the walls at 
every quadrant that the means of ascent has to be a very gradual ramp, 
and not a stair as in the smaller minar of Aibak and Altamish. Entered 
upon through a doorway on the east, the ramp would follow the incli- 


nation of these windows and ascend the minar in a direction from right 
to left. 


atment of angular 
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be of interest to set oul here the several items of ae 
ranas be sible, by which it was possible to build up (w Is : 
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ne A with no other material, at first glance, 
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screen again furnishes a reliable clue to the probable spacing ol the 
columns, and seems to indicate very clearly that the interior design af 
his predecessors’ prayer-chambers was again called upon to furnish 
the model for his own. 

Altamish’s architectural expedient of increasing the ceiling heipht 
of the centre bay of his prayer-chamber (of which definite indications 
exist in the remains of roofing slabs in the back-face of his screen) 
would doubtless also have been further exploited by Alau-d-din, whose 
greatly dominating central screen archway called fora correspondingly 
greater increase in the height of the chamber behind it. 

Alau-d-din's college (madrassa), ” lying immediately to the south 
west of the mosque, is now ina very ruinous condition, but it is possible 
to visualise from a study of its fragmentary remains the appearance of 
the structure in the days of its founder. The College is built around 4 
simple quadrangular court entered on the north side through a triple 
gateway of some size, the centre bay of which projects somewhat be- 
yond those flanking it. 

On the south side of the court is located a large square structure cov. 
ered originally by a dome, now fallen, which is believed to be the tomh 
of the Sultan Alau-d-din. It was marked originally by a boldly projecting 
portico, of which remains still exist. Flànking this tomb chamber are 
two smaller chambers oblong in plan, which are Separated from the 

centre tomb by narrow passageways. In the centre and western chambers 
were disclosed on excavation what appeared to be indications of a 
grave. The three buildings at this end of the court are contained in a 
common walled enclosure, Skew-planned on the south side, which 
leaves a clear passage permitting of circumambulation about them, ex- 
cept in the case of the eastern chamber of the three where the passage 
is omitted on the east side and the wall contains an ascending staircase 
leading to the roof. 

The east side of the main quadrangular court was bounded by a 
simple screen wall from which projects a single chamber. the dome of 
which, raised on a prominent drum or necking, was repeated symmetri- 
cally on the opposite side of the court. 

Along this western side is a series of small cell-like apartments, a 
distinctive feature of which is the method employed of supporting the 
flat-ceiled roof —a curious combination of Hindu and Saracenic devices. 
Thus, the centre part of the roof is carried on a wide deep-soffited point- 
ed arch running axially north to south which, in turn, is made to carry 
the ends of flat roofing slabs laid to form a simple diagonal coffer 
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-laracteristic of the ceiling construction of the aisles of a temple man- 
p sa cells is the use of 
\nother noteworthy feature of these madrassa cells | 
- lat for the want of a better term may be called a corbelled pendentive 
i the corners of the two higher domed chambers that break the skyline 
iocatds the ends of the façade. It is the earliest instance of the cor- 
|. Hed treatment of a pendentive in India (c. AD 1290), and is by no 
«ans an unhappy solution of this constructional problem." "- 
I! is a singularly fortunate circumstance that provides us e a 
dimost complete history of the Minar from the VAR AQUA : 
laulding in AD 1199 to its repair in Sikandar Lodi s reign me n 
ile inscriptions it bears,* though the ill-advised, if we pen 
« tivities of later restorers have left their mark upon them. and have 
« .ulted in rendering the earliest ones very largely unintelligible. 
hus we learn (or are able reasonably to infer) that the Minar was 
|; inmenced by the ‘Amir, the Commander of the Army, the db 
the Great’ 2? of the Sultan Muizzu-d-din Muhammad Ghori, kom 
u i probably) up to the first storey," when the advent of Altamis up à 
ihe scene resulted in three further storeys being superimposed E it, 
and the Minar carried to completion. Alau-d-din ser mingly ha no 
hand in its erection, being intent on eee it in its imposing 
ap still more pretentious minar of his own. l 
, ipe i final HERR and probably most of the fourth, owe es 
existence to Firozshah Tughlaq, who 'repaired the minar of Sultan 
Muizzu-d-din (Muhammad Ghori), which had been struck by an 
and raised it higher than before ^^ From this quotation, and m : 
very noticeable reduction in the relative height of these p S t 
f ompared to the three lower ones, not to mention the marked chang » 
architectural style, it seems practically certain that c dd 
toreys of Firozshah have replaced a single and more happuy prop 
tioned stage that originally crowned the minar of Altamish. i u 
The last of these earlier recorded repairs is referred to in the Did 
ciibed frieze of the entrance doorway at the foot of the Minar, » ~ 
we learn that ‘the Minar of His Majesty . X Shamsu-d-din pe 2 : 
reign of Sikandar Shah (Lodi) .. . was repaired . . . in the year 
` ME the subject of the repairs executed to the Minar, it will = 
vonvenient to record the attentions of later restorers i aa t F 
„tructure has been subjected within the last 120 years. 'On the a 
August 1803 the old cupola of the Qutb Minar was thrown down an 
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whole pillar seriously injured by an earthquake.” About two years 
after, the Governor-General authorised the necessary repairs to be he. 
gun, and the work was entrusted to Major Robert Smith of the Engineers, 
who completed it by the beginning of the year Ap 1828, at a cost ol 
Rs 17,000. All the forms of the mouldings were carefully preserved, 
but the rich ornamentation omitted (quite rightly, from an archaeologicul 
standpoint, be it said). 

As General Cunningham observes, this part of the work appears to 
have been done with much patience and skill, and reflects great credit 
on Major Smith as a conservator of ancient monuments. The General's 
castigation of the ‘restoration’ performed by Major Smith upon the 
entrance gateway and his inference from the latter's report?” ‘that the 
whole of the entrance doorway is Smith's own design, a conclusion 
which has already been drawn by Mr Fergusson, who denounces the 
work as being in the true style of Strawberry Hill Gothic' are, however, 
very much besides the mark, as both Cunningham and Fergusson 
would have realised had they been acquainted with the existence in 
Cairo of kanguras, of the same somewhat unusual stepped shape as 
crown this doorway, at the tomb of the Sultan Kalaun (dated Ap 1284), 
and again at the mosque of Al-Azhar there, which feature M. Saladin 
would date from the year Ap 1208."! The strictures applied to this gate- 
way are all the more remarkable in view of the fact that the same ori- 
ginal kanguras (in which the ‘Strawberry Hill’ allusion centres) exist 
again on the second storey opening of the Qutb Minar itself, which 
should have been apparent to their critics, One of the inscribed slabs 
over the entrance doorway has, it is true, been replaced in its wrong 
order by the restorer, but, as is apparent through a close scrutiny of the 
work, all the mason ty above the architrave: kanguras, cornice, inscribed 
frieze, and flat architrave alike (with the exception of the centre stone 
of the last, and a plain narrow band immediately beneath the frieze) is 
patently composed of the old original weather-worn Stones. The actual 
new work is readily distinguishable and is confined to the masonry be- 
low the architrave. It certainly is open to stringent criticism, as are, in- 
deed, the ‘Gothic’ balcony railings, and the irritating ‘Bengali’ chattri, 
now happily deposed. But I think it due alike to the repairer and to the 
modern student of Indo-Saracenic architecture to expose the fallacy of 
the criticism levelled at this doorway, which, originating in the authori- 
tative dictum of Fergusson, has obtained currency for the last fifty 

years. 
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The two separate minars believed still to be standing in piece UE 
cide us at once with both the immediate prototype of the Qu PRÉ 
and an early instance of the custom among the E d 
ie such columns in the embellishment of their cities. b e x Mons 
origin of these towers is probably to berfound in such met : A 
tures as the towers of Jur and Firozabad" in Persia, the Chald Em x F 4 
iut observatories—as at Khorsabad—and the Tower a SP. 
noteworthy that the external helicoidal ramp ascending Mis x 2 
towers is repeated again by e cu oe EUR MER 

ac e mosque of Ibn Tulun,™ at Cairo, 5 
n s oi on the original one (dating from c. AD e Edid 
replaced; and this, in its turn, was copied from the P xn js 
que at Samarra, near Baghdad, founded E ifa 
Mota‘ssim in Ap 842, as is recorded by Makrist. j im 
The alternate rounded and angular fluting that is such an a » i 
teature of the Qutb Minar is undoubtedly a development ofthe po iE i 
outline of the Ghazni example; the connection of this feature Ms i 
Hindu of Jaina parallels is, I think, too fortuitous to be in any deg 

46 . 
ses ae with that of the mosque, the decoration of ee 
consistently Saracenic in character from base to top. Md d 
what hybrid style of Firozshah's later additions is noticea 2. ps 
l'eatures of typically Hindu origin e ud ur z s 

f as narrow string-courses edgin s Msn 
Wn od of t. Uc ipe dd the remaining orna- 

i istinctively Saracenic in character. l 
Mae uS inscribed with Naskh oe ae 
delicate relief to the plain fluted masonry of the great shai m 
indeed a happy incident of the design; but perhaps the most in - s 
and effective features are the boldly projecting ee 2 iin 
stage, supported on an early type of a dae rues eter 

uch 2 iversally characteristic and attra d 

Seu common alike to the Qutb” in India and the Al 

ii | | 

| porum the origin and evolution bo ed 

ive form, it is indeed unfortunate that no [od is re : T 

architecture of the cultured Samanid dynasty.” which i » dae E 

about the Oxus in northern Persia through the last quane : i eee 

century to the close of the tenth; for from this were primarily de 
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the subsequent architectural and artistic glories of the.Ghazni of ‘Mah- 
mud the Great’, a city of ‘the first rank among the many stately cities of 
the Caliphate’.*! Sassanid remains of the fifth and sixth centuries, 
and the architectural relics of the earlier Arabian Khalifates that they 
inspired,” furnish the undoubted origins of the parent Saracenic style; 
but between the tenth and thirteenth centuries there is a hiatus, as far as 
the evolution of the style brought by Muhammad Ghori into India is 
concerned, and we can only deplore for all time the ruthless vandalism 
of the Ghori incendiary Alau-d-din Husain Jahan-Soz (world-burner), 
whose sack and total destruction of Ghazni in Ap 1155?! (which, it is 
illuminating to remember, took place only sixty-seven years before the 
buildings at the Qutb were commenced) thus deprives us of another 
most important link in the chain. 

Contemporary examples of Saracenic monuments are, however, 
left to us in Egypt, and at the mosque of Al Akmar at Cairo is what 
M. Saladin? considers to be the earliest dated example of 'stalactite' 
corbelling decoration extant, the date of which is definitely recorded as 
AD 1155. The stalactites in this early example are, it is noteworthy, fully 
developed in form, and their existence, I venture to think, at once dis- 
poses of the theory, expounded originally by Cunningham,” that this 
essentially Saracenic feature as it appears at the Qutb derives its origin 
from the honeycomb enrichments of shallow Hindu domes (cf. the re- 
constructed Hindu domes at the Qutb, and the eleventh century Dilwara 
[Jaina] Temple at Mount Abu, Rajasthan). 

Itis from Islamic centres beyond India that this stalactite decoration 
comes. The unifying influences at work on the development of Saracenic 
art are at once realised when one remembers the custom of yearly 
pilgrimage to Makka [Mecca], which brought its devotees from every 
Muhammadan country, and provided unbounded opportunities on the 
long and tedious journey for interchange of ideas and discussion of 
technical practices among the professions and crafts? throughout the 
Islamic world; the members of which, as yet do those of twentieth cen- 
tury London, would instinctively congregate in occupational groups, 
impelled by a common human interest. And this dissemination of 
cultural ideas was again greatly fostered by the potent ties of trade and 
commerce between the several countries held in the common bond of 
Islam. 

Viewed in this aspect, it is not difficult to understand the universal 
affinity of Saracenic architecture; a character yet compatible with the 
separate and distinctive evolution of its variant local Styles. [. . .] 

The tomb of Imam Zamin, situated immediately to the east of the 
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Mai Gateway (through which itis approached) is a much later structure, 
dating from the time of the Mughal emperor Humayun.?? The tomb has 
no integral connection with the Qutb group, and its extreme proximity 
to IL 1S probably to be explained by the supposition that Imam Zamin 
‘otherwise Imam Muhammad Ali), ‘a member of the Chistia sect, a 
Sayyid descended from Hassan and Hussain’, who is said to have 
come to Delhi from Turkestan in Sikandar Lodi's reign, held some 
office of importance in the mosque. 

The tomb is a simple structure some 24 feet square in plan, sur- 
mounted by a dome rising from an octagonal drum, decorated with a 
double row of kanguras and with a treatment of marble panelling 
above the chajja. The spaces between the twelve square pilasters sup- 
porting the superstructure are infilled with a geometrical jali of red 
sandstone in all but the centre bays of the west and south sides, which 
contain respectively a mihrüb and an entrance doorway, both wrought 
in marble. Over the latter is an inscription in well-formed Naskh char- 
acters. Marble is again used in the cenotaph and as a decorative relief 
i the interior, the radiating ribs of this material in the sandstone dome 
heing a feature of interest. The whole structure of sandstone was ori- 
^inally covered with finely polished stucco, of which a considerable 
portion is still extant. . l 

Of the remaining buildings within the Qutb area little requires to be 
aid. They have no archaeological connection with the original monu- 
ment. : 

There are the remains of a late Mughal serai, through the east 
entrance archway of which the visitor enters the Qutb enclosure. The 
ereater portion of the southern half of this structure, which was very 
dilapidated, has been dismantled to open up a symmetrical approach to 
the Qutb mosque area proper. l 

To the immediate north of this serai are the dilapidated remains of 
«a late Mughal garden containing the ruins of some graves in the centre, 
and of a mosque in the west wall. These remains have also been latterly 
conserved and the grounds laid out. 

The ‘Bengali’ chattr of red sandstone, now situated to the southeast 
ofthe mosque, formerly crowned the Minar, on which it was erected by 
Major Smith in Ap 1828 to replace the fallen chattri of Firozshah Tugh- 
lag. It was removed at the instance of the Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, in 
\D 1848, to whom its distressing incongruity with the architecture of 
the Minar was apparent, and placed on a mound within the actual en- 
closure of Alau-d-din’s extension of the original mosque, whence it 
was removed to its present position in ap 1914. 
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NOTES AND REFERENCES 


l. Delhi, as an historical city and as distinct from the legendary Indraprastha 
(Indrapat), it should be remarked, dated only from the end of the tenth century 
AD 993-4, when it was founded by Anandpala of the Tomara clan of Rajputs, 
who gave it the name of Lalkot (Red City). It was captured from the Tomarus 
by Vigraha Raja Chohan, about the middle of the twelfth century, to whose 
kingdom of Sambhar and Ajmir it was merely an appendage, governed at the 
time of Muhammad Ghori's invasion by the Raja's brother (vide Stanley 
Lane-Poole, Medieval India, London, 1902, p. 51.) Delhi has no imperial 
history prior to the advent of the twelfth century Turks. 


2. Ibn Batuta says: ‘Before the taking of Delhi it had been a Hindu Temple, which 


p3 


the Hindus called Elbut-khana, but after that event it was used as a mosque.’ 
Archaeological Survey of India, Reports (henceforth A.S.R. 1v.46). 
Inscription of East Gateway. 


4. More commonly known as Shihabu-d-din. Vide V.A. Smith, Early History of 


n 


India, London, 1911, p. 350, n. 9 Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 191 1-12, p. 12. 
. The date recorded in the inscription of the East Gateway of the mosque, it 
should be remarked, is 587 4 (ap 1191), but there are cogent reasons for 
assuming that this record is not strictly contemporary with the erection of the 
mosque: vide Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1911-12, p. 13; and Smith, Early 
History, p. 358. 
The questions as to the origin of the Minar-—whether erected by the Hindus or 
by their Muhammadan conquerors—has been, | think, fully disposed of in 
favour of the latter assumption by the evidence preferred by Cunningham 
(A.S.R. 1v, preface and footnotes in text). In a pamphlet latterly produced by 
Mr R.N. Munshi. The Qutb Minar, Bombay, 1911, a number of references 
extracted from various early Muhammadan writers have been collected, 
which further support this view; though this author's conclusion that the 
original minar was wholly the work of Altamish ignores the inscribed dates in 
Nagari characters, Samvat 1256 (ap 1199) appearing thrice in the lowest 
storey (A.S.R. iv, pp. v and vr), which are still to be seen. The year here 
recorded antedates by seven years the death of the Ghori Sultan Muizzu-d-din 
ibn Sam, whose name, as well as that of his brother. Ghiyasu-d-din, with 
whom he shared the sovereignty at Ghazni (Lane-Poole, Medieval India, 
p. 48) prior to the latter’s death in ap 1201 is recorded in the inscriptions en- 
circling the lowest storey of the Minar. These facts are, in my opinion, con- 
clusive evidence of the founding of the Minar during Qutbu-d-din's viceroyalty 
at Delhi. Another pamphlet dated 1913, produced by Mr Kunwar Sain (Lahore), 
claims to establish the Hindu origin of the Minar. Its arguments are largely a 
repetition of those earlier advanced by Beglar (A.S.R. iv). The single positive 
factor put forward to support the case is the existence of a date in Nagari 
characters inscribed on the first storey of the minar, which the writer reads 
(dubiously, as he admits) as Samvat 1204 (ap 1146-7), but which other autho- 
rities I have consulted agree in reading as Samvat 1704. It is characteristic of 


a 
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the arguments advanced that the writer dismisses Beglar's ee A 
regard to his subsequently revised opinion as to the ee) origin o 
structure; A.S.R. iv, and preface) with the remark that he - was id p 
almost made to recant his conclusions (it seems to me) in deference to his 
"anon contentions put forward in this pamphlet have a pe 
adequately met in a note by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, Supdt., 4 u 
Buddhist Monuments, Northern Circle, in his Progress Report for the year 
^ndi h 1919. 

VEL DU usps evidence as to the intended use of the Minar as a 
mazinah lies in the existence, on the second storey, of the mseriptign containing 
verses 9-10 of Surah Lx (The Assembly) of the Quran: ‘O! True aded 
when ye are called to prayer on the Day of the Assembly, hasten to t ee 
memoration of God, and leave mere merchandising. ... The reward which is 
with God is better than any sport or merchandise, and God is the best 
provider.' (Vide Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1911-12, p. 26; Sale, Quran, 


Surah txu, p. 114. 
'The items of evidence that seem to lead to this conclusion may be set out as 


ow: m 
5 The absence of the usual exterior projection about the central mihrab in 
the west wall (cf. the later additions by Altamish where such projections 
E in the plinth of the north front of the mosque, below uw 
interior pavement level, of three broken parnalas of water drains EE 
more or less asymmetrically between the northwest corner and the uk 
entrance gateway, which have not been used by the Muhammadans in the 
drai the mosque court. 
auus Mod to over | ft.) in the relative heights of the ma 
between the upper and lower plinth mouldings on the east and west si = 
respectively of the north entrance. This dado continues uniformly PA 
the north, west, and south sides of the mosque between the north gate an 


(b) 


c 


the south gate. 


(d) The presence of typically carved stones from a Hindu temple built pro- 
miscuously into the lowest courses of the plinth on the north front, east of 


the entrance gateway. l l 
The existence on the west jamb of the ruined south gateway of the return 


moulding of the lower plinth—a feature that does not appear in the corres- 
ponding eastern jamb of the same gateway. n 
From the above, it would seem that the original temple chabutra e. e 
as it stood, a gateway to north and south built against its nöriheast ET 
east corners, and the chabutra extended by the Muhammadans to comp eh ne 
eastern half of the present quadrangle with its further gateway on ie eas : 
Additional support to this view is provided by the results of Beglar’s gas 
vations undertaken in the courtyard in AD 1871 (A.S.R. iv, p. 27) p two a 
tinct layers of dressed stone paving were disclosed beneath a further roug 


(e) 
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stone layer, these former being, in his view, of the original temple. His latterly 
published opinion (A.S.R. IV, p. xv) on this question was that ‘the foundation 
of the inner and outer enclosures, as they stand, are not original Hindy, 
although doubtless some portion, probably the portion of the foundation of the 
back wall immediately behind the middle of the masjid proper, is Hindu, 
Cunningham’s proposition, it should be remarked, was that ‘the lower portas 
of the surrounding walls of the raised terrace on which the masjid stands wag 
the original undisturbed platform of a Hindu temple’. The existence of the 
carved stones mentioned in item(d) above discounts this latter assumption 
while the remaining items appear to furnish evidence reconciling the contentiag 
put forward above, 

The Gondesvar temple at Sinnar, in the Nasik District of the Bombay 
Presidency, illustrates a similar large square chabutra-feature to that which, if 
is inferred, supported the original temple of Prithvi Raj. Certain of the temples 
at Khajiraha in Central India are cther instances containing this feature thal 
have come to my notice. 

With regard to Beglar's excavation in the northwest corner of the masjid, 
and to the 14 ft. depth of large rubbie in filling that he found beneath the paving 


level here (A.S. R, iv, p. 27), the necessity for this unusually great depth of in ` 


filling can assuredly be ascribed to the extreme unevenness of the rock site on 
Which the structure is elevated; for, at the southwest corner of Altamish'n 
extension of the mosque, the virgin rock outcrops only some 6 inches below 
the bottom plinth moulding, which factor also conflicts with Mr Sanderson's 
assumption (Annual, 1912—13, p. 122) that the level of the original temple 
foundations lies some 20 ft. or more below the level of the inner courtyard af 
the mosque. 


- The dimensions of the original temple chabutra embodied in this area are 


124 ft. by 149 ft. 


. On the extension of the mosque by Altamish, the zenana chamber in the north. 


West corner of the original mosque was extended northwards to connect with 
the first pier of his great screen. This is clearly apparent from the indications 
existing at this corner, and it is probable that the treatment was repeated simi: 
larly at the junction of his southern exte sion of the mosque, though the re 
mains here have long since disappeared. 


. Cunningham was able to identify both Jaina and Vaishnav sculptures in the 


masjid (A.S.R. iv, p. iv) and I have recently noticed partly mutilated images of 
Ganpati (a son of Shiva) ona column immediately west of the north gateway, 
and on a lintel built upside down into the exterior plinth east of the same gate. 
There is also a seated Jaina image carved on a column in the Southeast corner 
of the mosque; and scenes depicting the 'Birth of Krishna' (an incarnation ol 
Vishnu} occur on carved lintels in the northeast corner. 


- The curving Hindu torana-arch connecting the lintel with its supporting 


columns, as it appears in the Khajiraha temples, at Modhera in Gujarat, and 
elsewhere, is merely an elaborated ‘stay’ or strut, and its existence does not 


qualify the applicability of the term ‘trabeate’ to express a predominating 
characteristic of mediaeval Hindu architecture. 
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in [0] a t ou pies of the central arch of the 
ite ds insc ibed on the face of he s th pie 
ate as 


I S V / rs after 
l reen he screen would appear to have been E two yea vus 
QUE ' ) c : whic e 1f 
lw completion of the remainder. of the mosque in AD: I i Ns ; h i 
| idedon the north gateway, together with the name of Sultan j HZZ S = 
‘ S he columns of hep ver chambe iad been se 
T i à L l D t ra y T ; 
an Phatit was erected after ie 
) i f t stones of the screen are SC bed , to use a 
up ors apparent in the fact that the b > a: ops 
i ; a term round the projections of the column capitals and pos a i 
tae ly d ` . y F as 
ith end and are actually built into the back-face of the screen m nry abou 
"n $ b 


tbe ventral arch. 


i ber i isclosed the 
1 Ik mical analysis of the iron made by Sir Ro ert Hadfield dis clo e 
troy he Si: 


13 


tllowing elements in its composition: 


tabon 0.080 percent 


alicon En CL ay 
nlphur oia »* » 
Vhosphorus : xS » » 


^langanese 


i 246 4, . 
olal elements other than iron 0. 
Volal elem 2 : ^ 


lion 


99.9660 ,. . 


Lotal 
‘specific gravity, 7.81; Ball hardness, no. 188. T esame 
i has been suggested that the pillar was cast in its pres TE 
lon Ves but ihe extreme purity of the iron composing It would rather 
hi count this possibility. e l 
D Mane Oke mosque at Ajmir the very small m s 
the jamb-face of the higher central bay of the pisat a DE Ah 
ably intended to support the end of a high wooden irangom; D 
pne pp lamps in front of the liwan. From their aco it e das 
aspen s RR j 
a no upper storey was intended here. At pe Que E 
parate provision in the form of small square slots is ma n 
i h springing to accommodate the ends of similar light woode 


o 
ecting from 


Cr endant lamps. l i € 
i E : 1229 is inscribed on the face of the south pier of the end ar 
ie da ; A : D 


amish's southern extension. = oom 
erie decoration of Altamish's similar PS DN ed 
Hiipra mosque at Ajmir is almost identical wit Maes ee 2 
Outbh; and one may readily recognise the prototype o l ae 
panes face decoration in Byzantine architectural examp E VACUA 
CHOR arch-soffits and spandrels beneath the gynac eum ga erie " 
| pie acc T is an instance. Its early adoption in HER 
sancta f a at Consta D e. yad ote 
er is to be seen in the case of the E TUM 
» the mosque of Al-Hakim at Cairo, dated c. AD 990 (vide S2 
x Moni Ma use of this feature is to be seen in the mosque of Ibn 
Ts EUN dated ap 876 (vide Saladin, ibid., pp. 80-2). 


+. 
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19. It: i i 
e be Pe that the identity of this tomb as that of Altamish has uw 
efinitely established. It contains no co ive i ii lah 
à e A du ] mmermorative inscri 
o i-Firozshahi, Firozshah refers to the college and the RA oa 
a I g 1 
Da E corner towers, pillars and concrete flooring. That E 
Henn apply to this building best, as Sir John Marshall points out to iia i 
MU very accurately to the Sultan Ghari Tomb in the neighbourheud 
- A s MERE as we learn from an inscription, was erected by Ald 
8 son. Itis thus quite possibl bgi ; 
dem possible that the tomb ascribed to Altamish may no 
20. Si X i 
ee UM eee Mr Creswell, tells me that the squinch-arch | 
P y of Sassanian origin; and instances examples at Firozabad in E : 
er a and at Sarvistan; at the Martytrion of Mar Tahmas ia 
" E : s 1 
T nos Fio aa however, points out that it also appears sealed 
sus € fourth century; at Khoja Kalessi 
Giovanni in the Fonte at N SS Menon pon 
a aples (c. 465); at Ra $ 
: Sophia at Constantipole (ap 532-7) LORD a 
l. Fragments of the lowest i i 
nei inscribed course of the circ , 
e in position on the south side of the ETT "o 
M P UN fragments of dome masonry stacked together outside the tomh 
s ori probably belong to the fallen Hindu domes of the Quwwatu-l 
s e adjacent. It is interesting to compare these fragments, ca ; i 
i ec aracteristic sunken scollops peculiar to Hindu and Jain d wi 
22 M Saracenic ‘stalactites’ of the Minar balconies M 
; d vault beneath is curiously out of alignment with the chamb 
re, and on excavation by Mr Sanderson in 19 ik 
à ‘ 14 was found to be fil i 
a as debris, to have disturbed which would probably Nice ed 
rdis 
ur ; ety of the whole structure. The three little light shafts and dd inal 
Step descent on the north side have, however, been perm; i 
ur ; permanently exposed to 
23. The el; i f i 
is E Eun and the descending flight of Steps leading from the open 
€ lower level of the ground outsid isclos i i 
" vation made by Mr Sanderson in 1914. Vd dep Mi 
; CR E in his Tarikh-i-Alai, says: ‘The Sultan determined u on addi 
F ibid AR the Masjid-i-Jami of Shamsu-d-din (Altamish) b baidi 
P Es ree old gates and courts a fourth with lofty pillars and upon the 
P : i the stone be engraved verses of the Quran in such a inddfisras could 
Dad do eee wax; ascending so high that you would think the Quran 
song up to heaven, and again descending i i 
g up z ‘ g 1n another line so low th 
bi Rs It was coming down from heaven. When the whole ae 
d E ete from top to bottom (an optimistic anticipation on the part of the a 
n seems certain that the work was never completed), he then E ; 
runi a pair e. lofty minar of the Jami Masjid, which minar was then is 
s e one of the time (with the excepti i i ! i 
| ption, it should be r ! 
e i remarked, of that 
asses i DUM Khan during the reign of Sultan Nasiru-d-in ibn Pa 
i uer (ASR, IV, p. IX) and to raise it so high that it could not be 
3 . He first directed that the area of the Square before the masjid should 
Sjid shou 


‘6 Occurs in the disturbed inscription int 
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i mereased, that there might be ample room for the followers of Islam. 
1t ordered the circumference of the new minar to be made double that of the 
wt one, and to make it higher in the same proportions’ (H.M. Elliot and 
| Dowson, The History of India as Told by Its Own Historians, vol. 3 [1867- 
! apt. Delhi, 1996], p. 70). 
I has been suggested that this college was built by Altamish, but I think the 
1 dance of probability rests with Alau-d-din; the deciding factor, in my judge- 
ment, being the high-drummed domes and the more advanced corbelled 
pendentive treatment beneath them, which are in distinct contrast to the flat 
< onical Hindu type of dome that undoubtedly covered the tomb of Altamish 
originally, and the primitive squinch-arches which carried that dome across 


ihe corner of the tomb. 

It should be remarked in this connection that the present lay-out in which a 
hajri path is carried under the isolated arch at the north end of one of these 
-hambers is somewhat misleading, since there was no gateway Or other 
means of entrance in this position originally. 

(ine finds it adopted again in a modified form in the tomb of Ghiyasu-d-din 
1 ughlaq, at Tughlagabad (c. AD 1320), where it is combined with a pointed- 


ached recess, and later in Sher Shah's mosque in Purana Qila (c. Ap 1540), 


under the centre dome. 


This simple corbelled treatment of t 
diifers greatly in character from the elaborate stalactites that one sees in Cairo 


and Algiers in a fully developed form, although these latter are some half- 
century earlier in date. It is true that both forms are derived from a corbel 
construction, but the Alai Madrassa example lacks that distinctive ‘dripping 
effect which alone makes the term ‘stalactite’ applicable to this universal 
torm of Saracenic decoration. 


The origin of the mue pendentive—the triangular spherical support of a 
re chamber—is to be found in Byzantine 


he pendentive in the Alai Madrassa 


dome across the corner of a squa 
architectural examples, the most notable of which is of course, the Church of 
sanca Sophia at Constantinople (AD 532-7). The germ of the idea can be 
traced to the so-called temple of Minerva Medica at Rome (Ab 268) where a 
. ircular dome is imposed on a decagonal chamber, though the actual pendentives 
here are of very nebulous and tentative form. Sir John Marshall tells me that 
probably the earliest example of the true pendentive in its developed form is in 
the Tomb of Galla Placidia at Ravenna (c. 440); that the earliest example in 
Syria is at the Qu-ibn-Wardan, a Byzantine building; and the earliest Islamic 
instance of its use is at Qasr Amra (AD 712-15). 

See Appendix ii (a). [This refers to the original book-—Ed.] 

he lowest band of basement storey; and 
this identical title again is prefixed to Qutbu-d-din Aibak's name in the inner 


inscription over the east gateway of the mosque. 
he names and titles of both Muizzu-d-din 


0, As previously stated in fn. 6 supra, t 
and 


Muhammad Ghori and his brother Ghiyasu-d-din occur in the second 
fourth bands of the inscriptions in this lowest storey. 


35. The actu 
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31. The first mention of Altamish’s name o i 
een ms amish sch ccurs in the lower band of the 
Th e ee E and may, T think fairly be taken to pent 
Bose s o. e e won His name and titles appear again ou the 
Du storey, where a reference to the ‘completion’ of the 
g , though the sense of this word is not repeated in the met 


torey ir 4 crip ion wh g d ast Y the third tore Sh s 
S S e e again ( s well i 
rd stor y) Altami: h's nung 


I 
the 


32. On one side of 
side of the doorway in the thi ‘ 
a e third store rec i 
: y Is recorded: ‘ ildi 
is nr under the superintendence of Muhammad eee : 
3. Inspite of Ami 'sasserti ad Pi 
o ad p eS M AM cua Elliot and Dowson, Hi 
) ; VOL. 4, p. 70) that Alau-d-din ‘direc UM 
LE ME ips irected that a new casing and c 
ID is to the old one’, this work was almost certainly Mas M 
peu Ont ry significant records of this emperor's character in Zi ibis 
e I's history, and undue altruism is the last quality th tme 
redited to him; and we may be sure that the n QE es 


LL) 


at could he 
his predece r - ames and eulogistic tt 
$ SSOr: ; : : gistic titles 
M na SEM s (of a dynasty alien to his own), which are still i 
, would not have been repeated on a new stone ca ` extant on the 
ii a 


clusion of his own name! sing—to the total ex. 


In this connection it is of i 
E 10n IL IS of interest to n hz 
m l res ote that though Amir Khusr i 
HU y ~ ten years, his Tarikh-i-Alai only records the a ers 
E l Br nts 
t AD 0. The Sultan died in Ap 1315 (vide Elli a 
istory of India, vol. 3, p. 67) l A 
The bare t r $i 
nh iru of the name Sultan Alavadi' (i.e. Alau-d-din) in N 
ud mov ly contributed apparently by an anonymous visit n 
Debe appears on a doorway in the third storey does ioi aif ae 
PUN es eun more significance than the name of Sultan Muh sd 
mie g laq that appears on the opposite jamb of the same d P 
; GIN Elliot and Dowson, History of Indi eMe 
ay be noted that Sultan Firoz’s i TE RD A 
a iroz’s inscription ifi ‘the Mir 
poda p on the fifth storey of t ink 
de y ords that the damage was done in the year AD 136: 5 a 
e Minar was seen by Abul Fida l P 
al junction of the repair insi 
1 pair inside the stai i 
Ma b. i i staircase at the beginning of 
AE y is very clear. While the original interior casing bei Mi = i 
f q as stone, Firozshah's repair is done with řed s d s aed 
Be " sandstone. 
m i ER that the fourth storey, as well as the fifth i 
dd " irozshah is the existence here of an inscribed m rou » 
a g the name of Altamish: ‘Abul fé ; Ulis 
YA l i vish: bul Muzaffar Iltutmisha-s- ` (n 
ni, as in the other inscribed bands, be it noted), which ; re A 
, might, at first 


etos pera TOC ) is the orig W 
gla aR Insupera je of th at this orton original o k of 


and 


Against hi I d & 
k assumption how 
` Ver, c ranged ecuon 
e Sas ) eve ire red the following ob 
ons: 


(1) The essenti i F ‘ 
o ts of the fourth and fifth storeys in point of archit 
Style, and istinct c rast wi i i ie 
heir distinct contrast with the three lower fluted storey pes 
‘ ys, Which 


I urther mark t re dl c ce of any marble d ess S S 
S ec ya ot al ibsen 
res Ings on thes e 


loa man of his nature, however anomalous 


4 


which in the original must be accredited to him, may 


merest act of justice: to 


Gi 


12. The tower at Firozabad is ascrib 
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air. as evidenced inside the staircase by the change 
of material at the beginning of the fourth storey (mentioned above). 

‘The exceptional altruism of Sultan Firoz’s character in his dealings with 
those of his own faith, pathetic attempts at intercession with his Deity on 
behalf of his erring patron and predecessor, Muhammad Tughlagq (vide his 
Futuhat-i-Firozshahi, Elliot and Dowson. History of India. vol. 3, p. 385), 


and his practice of including in the weekly khutba the names of his 
n into neglect and oblivion’, on the throne 


') ‘The junction of the rep 


predecessors, which ‘had falle 
of Delhi along with his own name (ibid., 376). 

it may seem with his times, the 
tion of the record of Altamish's name with the full tiue of Sultan (as 
) on that portion of the work 
well have seemed the 


estora 
listinct from ‘Slave of the Sultan’ as-Sultani 


‘Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's". 
y there exists in the red-stone facing on this fourth 


And in support of this theor 
le band, the record of Firozshah's 


storey, below the above-mentioned marb 
name inscribed in small Nagari characters. 
^s Cunningham remarks: "Of the existing 379 steps, three belong to Major 
Smith’s cupola, and thirty-seven to the upper storey of 22 ft. 4 inches, which 
leaves 339 steps to the four lower storeys. In the time of Abul Fida (ab 1330) 
there must consequently have been twenty-one steps above the fourth storey 
to make up his total of 360 steps. These would be equal to 13 ft. in height. mak- 
ing the total height in his time 228 ft. 9 inches or 9 ft. 4 inches less than at 
present (238 ft. 1 inch)’ (vide A.S.R. 1, 195n). This agrees with the statement of 
Firozshah quoted above. It may be noticed that a Nagari inscription on the 
ar was also struck by lightning in the year 


third storey records that the Mina 
xp 1328, but no damage is mentioned as calling for repair. It is to be inferred 


therefore that the Minar suffered no seriou 
‘twas substantially intact when Abul Fida saw it in ap 1330. 


AS. R. 1. 199. 
Ibid. 
Major Smith’s actual words were: "The former rude and tract 
door of the base of the column (was) repaired, and improved with new 
mouldings, frieze, and repair of the inscription tablet (A.S.R. 1, p. 199). 
. Vide Saladin's Manuel d'art Musulman, vol. 1, p. 112. The prototype of all 
assanian architectural features; and an 
s forthcoming in 


s injury on that occasion, and that 


ured entrance 


these examples is to be found, in S 
illustration of the use of almost identically shaped kanguras i 


the decoration of the silver Sassanian dish reproduced in Miss Bells Palace 


and Mosque of Ukhadir. 
ibid., pp. 86-7. Sir John M 
common feature in Egyptian 


arshall tells me that these kanguras are a very 


architecture and are to be seen on many other 


buildings. . 
ed to Ardeshir (ap 227-40), the founder ‘of the 


Sassanid dynasty. 
3. Saladin’s Manuel, vol.1, p. 24. 
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44. Ibid.. p. 81. 
45. Ibid.. p. 91. 
46. The only ` i 3 
ee Sb example of a temple shikhara of analogous plan Į am aware of is the 
alukyan temple of ‘Dodda’ at Dan i 
nbal in the arwar District of 
eae seen E Dharwar District of tlie 
47. i : rs of i i 
EER endeavours of certain writers to find in the flatness of thes 
ands a definite reason for assumin i i i | ‘i 
8: g the previous existence in this positi i 
ASON 1 S position of 
rs iE images, and the consequent Hindu origin of the Minar, are 
not to be taken seriously. I have caref i ie 
! i sly, arefully examined the reljef 
inscribed bands, and can state defini i ee 
s, ] efinitely that in each case 
ww se the extreme pro- 
à f o 
ee of the Arabic lettering and the geometrically carved margins oie 
a S 5 E 1 ri = 
i je di see This is very apparent if one Studies the outline of 
ar at dusk, silhouetted against the sk i ifi i 
Minar gains sky. This uniformity of surfac 
relief is, of course, a universal] č isti Pede. 
: se, sally characteristic feature of Saracenic i 
Piers ; nai architectura] 
oe and without doubt originated in the undercut surface ornament of 
z . Yn : 
MA Ms no way supports the contention that, in the Qutb Minar. it has 
aced bands of sculptured Hindu im; j i Rea 
| l ages, of the previo i i 
which no particle of evidence exists : ; UNI 
48. It is of inter j i 
we of interest to note that in certain of the small ventilation slits up the 
ne meus in ia lowest storey of the Minar is incised in the jambs the outline 
origina? masons’ full-size 'setting-out' of he * ites’ 
TE } setting ot the ‘stalactites’. 
te the ee however, it is curiously abandoned throughout the 
n period, but appears again in th < i i 
mar g € wake of the Mughals in the Sixteenth 
50. The I ; 
e pee iU (AD 874-999) whose Sovereignty eventually extended 
fer iransoxiana and Persia, was founded I i 
sia, r by Saman, a Pers . 
Balkh, who renounced Zor iani ae Pe 
; Oroastrianism and embraced Isl c i if 
: a x anism a siam early in the fifth 
TE His four grandsons distinguished themselves in the service of the 
ali amun and were awarded wi inci 
ith the provincial gove : 
governments of 
PRENNE dS QN. (afterwards Babar's little kingdom), Shash, and Herat 
er Ismail of this dynasty, the Samanid Kj i ! 
1 Sty, S nid Kingdom extend d fi 
Desert to the Persian G j i i EEE 
l ‘ 3ulf, and from India to near 
t : ear Baghdad. Its power 
most firmly established in Tra i à | UR 
y es ‘ nsoxiana, where Bukhara and Sai 
led in T | narkand be- 
came the centres of civilisation, learning, art, and scholarship for a | i 
of the Muhammadan world. ui 
I HW e 
A n the d M rds power fell more and more into the hands of the Turki 
slaves employed in the court; and one of igin, f 
s of them, Alptigin, founded 
vides (Ap 994), which succe iii a 
$ : eded to the Samanid territory i 
(vide Lane-Poole, The Muhar i Wenig Sey 
A nmadan Dynasties: Chro logic 7 
Logical Tables with an Histori dien euer 
f ; istortcal Introduction, Westmi ; 
; stminster 1893 
l. Lane-Poole, Mediaeval India, p. 32. Eee 
2. IE i ^ Dizfi 
RE bridge of Dizful over the Karun (Persia) built by Vaharan V (the 
i 88 ) AD 420-40 (vide Benjami Si in, 
ee oh jamin, Persia, p. 210, Saladin, Manuel, 
53. Eg. a-r- id’s pz i 
ue ; dines D Rashid 8 palace at Rakka in Syria, near Damascus, built in ap 
(vide Saladin, Manuel. vol. I, pp. 323 433) (see also PI XVI) 


323, 


arge part 


5 
5 
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‘( Of all the noble buildings with which the kings had enriched their stately 


capital hardly a stone was left to tell of its grandeur’ (Lane-Poole, Medieval 
India, p. 47). The only remains of Mahmud Ghazni that are recorded to exist 
relatively intact, I believe, are his own tomb, a Jami Masjid, and two separate 
minars or pillars of victory; and of these no adequate description is available 
(vide Fergusson, History of Indian Architecture, vol. 2, 193). 


^». The carved deodar gates of Mahmud Ghazni’s tomb brought by Lord Ellen- 


borough from Ghazni in Ab 1842 are the only relic of this period accessible to 
us, and are thus of especial value as a minor link in the chain. 


© Saladin, Manuel, vol. 1, pp. 95, 103. Other contemporary examples of this 


decorative feature occur in: (a) the Gate of Chilla, in Sedrata, Algiers 
(AD 1178-84); (b) the Palace of the Ziza, at Palermo (Ap 1154); and (c) in the 
mimbar of the mosque of Al Aksar, at Jerusalem, brought from Aleppo by 
Saladin on his restoration of the mosque in ap 1187 (ibid., pp. 62, 235, 237). 


ft A.S.R. 1, p. 190. 
N. M. Saladin puts this very cogently in the following passage: ‘Le pèlerinage 


annuel de la Mecque, obligatoire pour tout bon musulman, mettait en contact, 
aux époques de paix, des gens de tout pays. Par une affinité naturelle, les gens 
de méme métier se réunissaient de préférence entre eux et réagissaient les uns 
sur les autres. Le voyage de la Mecque était long et onereux pour les artisans 
de pays extrêmes, et les plus pauvres devaient s'arréter et travailler le long du 
chemin afin de se procurer les ressources nécessaires. Pendant les séjours 
plus ou moins longs qu'ils faisaient dans les villes, les plus intelligents 
d'entre eux pouvaient apprendre les procédés de construction, les tours de 
main. Ils voyaient des modéles nouveaux cherchaient à, les imiter lorsqu'ils 
revenaient chez eux. Ainsi faisaient jadis chez nous les Compagnons du Tour 
de France’, Manuel, vol. 1, p. 11). 

This consideration will also go far to explain the markedly individualistic 
development of Indo-Saracenic architecture under the Pathan dynasties. 
Whereas from Ghazni, Samarkand, or Khorasan the route to Makka and the 
Hajjaz lay overland through Iraq and via Baghdad, whence a regular Pilgrims’ 
Way was laid out and maintained by the Abbassid Khalif Mehdi (ap 775-85) 
lined with wells, serais and distance stones (cf. the Indian kos minars), the 
journey from India itself entailed for the subsequent Pathan settlers a segregated 
voyage by boat from the ports of Gujarat direct to Jedda in the Red Sea, which 
brought them within some 60 miles of Makka itself, and thus very considerably 
curtailed their opportunities of intercourse en route with pilgrims from other 
Muhammadan countries. It is true that there was-an alternative route by land 
open to the Indian pilgrim via the coast of Sindh and Makran and along the 
Persian Gulf; but there ts no question as to which would entail the less hard- 
ship to the traveller, and which in consequence would be the more largely fol- 
lowed. It is of interest to note that Indian Muhammadan pilgrims of the present 
day are still transported by boat to Jedda under the arrangements made by 

[the] government with Messrs. Thomas Cook, of ‘Tourist’ fame. For early re- 
cords of sea-traffic between India and Arabia. see Lane-Poole, Mediaeval 
India, p. 5: Elliot and Dowson. A History of India, vol. |. pp. 2, 61, 67; pp. 6l. 
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67, Albaruni (ap 790): pp. 77, 84, 87, 89, AI Idrisi; pp. 1156. Al Bibulus 
p. 288, Taikhi-Tahiri (ap 1591); Appendix vol. 1, pp. 415, 444, 447, 539 vata, 
pp. 95—6, 98, Abdul-Razzak (^D 1441); p. 298, Musakhi-Jahanara (Ai I MU 
vol. v, p. 264. Tabakati-Akbari; vol. vil, p. 350, Khafi Khan; and, Nu iud 
Manucci, Storia do Mogor, London, 107-8, vol. u, pp. 276, 488. 

With the advent of the Mughals the Persian influence revives, and if 
stalactite string-courses and other Saracenic elements of the Tomb of Viewer 
at Samarkand, make their appearance again in the architecture of his des 
cendants in India, the ‘Great Moguls'. Stalactite decoration is first to he «agi 
again ornamenting the hollow string-rooulding at the springing of the dome af 
Humayun's Tomb at Delhi (c. 1556-72), built by his queen Hamida Hann 
(Hajji) Begam, daughter of his brother Hindal Shaikh, 
Prophet's race' (the Koreishites) [Quraysh-ites]. 

59. Ensign Blunt's account, Asiatic Researches of Bengal, vol. 4, p. 324, An | m, 
Blagden, Brief History of Ancient and Modern India {an 1805). Both the above 
illustrate kanguras of a crude form on the balconies, as does also another emily 
drawing of the Minar exhibited in the Delhi Museum (Cat No. J. 51). ‘the 
Museum drawing shows six Storeys instead of five! An Indian drawing 
exhibited in the South Kensington Museum (a photographic reproduction of 
which was very kindly given to me by Mr Griessen, Arboricultural Superinten 
dent, Delhi) shows the Minar standing on a high wide chabutra measurmy 
some three times the diameter of the Minar base in width, and almost equal 
ling it in height. From the style of the drawing, it would appear to have been 
made within the last fifty years or so. Smith's charrri is significantly Missing, 
and the decoration applied to the chabutra is typical of the late Mughal period, 
while it would be impossible to accommodate 


‘a Sayyid of the 


a base of its size in the limited 
area of the actual site. So I think it may be stated with little doubt that this 
chabutra cannot claim to be an authentic feature (though one of a more modest 
size might conceivably exist beneath the present made-up ground level), hut 
Owes its appearance in the drawing to the accommodating conscience of the 
draughtsman, who thought a chabutra would add to the effect of his picture 


CHAPTER L5 


Monuments of the 
Mughul Period" 


PERCY BROWN 


To Babur, fresh from the flourishing Roo D 
fatherland embellished with the magnificent bui | e 
of the Timurids, the state of the cities and ee 
Hindustan must have afforded a striking te 
Conditions in northern India for a long n 
been such as to give little dup dE dcm 
building art, few edifices of any Mab - dri 
constructed, and those monuments whic l e ug 
splendour of an earlier age had been suere S i 
dec: [ ] Lahore, once adorned by the palatial ji Ade: ie 
d. and Chon sultans, was almost in ruins. Agra, to eds uu 
ju moved their court, contained only a brick dirae: pan 
pair. At Delhi it is true there remained substantia s E 
nu i deur, ‘but now worn out and disfigured tot e ae 
i IU rien his CAP near the river, made a tour of E 
o o round of its various relic: 
c "He ae tents here because the tee 
‘ UR by Pini Tughluq had been abandoned some PAS 
Y Pu for its mosque, lay derelict. [. .] one pase Di as 
: fag moved Babur to any degree of enthusiasm Pis h ae 
ee i t alaces of Man Singh an kramjit , 
pae me a Rae? beautiful, though built in dd 
um i e ernest regular plan’. These buildings. E 
" Se sega type of secular architecture as practised Dy 
uate g 


i S he bridge Hist- 
“First published in Wolseley Haig and Richard Burns. eds, The E te ee 
SIUS Ep ` j i z ) 5 cna x . ee 
pos Vol. IV: The Mughul Period (London, 1957), chapter 8. | 
(nv O i OVE 4 


vabridged). 
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Hindus early in the sixteenth century and it was to such structures that 
the Mughuls turned when they began to build palaces of their own. 
Babur was a shrewd, but perhaps prejudiced, critic of the art of build- 

ing in Hindustan, as his Memoirs repeatedly indicate. Although he 
praises the remarkable dexterity of the Indian workman, especially the 
Stone-masons, he complains of the slipshod manner in which they de- 
signed their structures, without ‘regularity or symmetry’, faults which 
would readily offend the inherenttaste of the Mughuls for strict formality 
and balance. In spite of this he embarked on several building projects 
of a fairly ambitious order, for he states that ‘680 men worked daily on 
my buildings in Agra, . . . while 1,491 stone-cutters worked daily on my 
buildings in Agra, Sikri, Biana [Bayana], Dholpur, Gwalior and Kiul'. 
Most of these craftsmen, however, appear to have been engaged on the 
construction of pleasaunces, pavilions, baths, wells, tanks, and fountains, 
for as an out-of-doors man, such extemporary amenities appealed to him 
more than palaces or public buildings, and, having no religious or senti- 
mental character, they were allowed to fall into decay and have entirely 
disappeared. Three mosques attributed to Babur have survived. One of 
these in the Kabuli Bagh at Panipat, and another, the Jami’ Masjid at 
Sambhal, were both built in ap 1526. Although fairly large structures, 
neither of them possesses any special architectural significance, while 
of another mosque which he built about the same time within the old 

Lodi fort at Agra, he himself complains that it ‘is not well done, it is in 

the Hindustani fashion’.! Some of Babur's dissatisfaction at the state 
of the building art may be traced to his having acquired in the course 
of his varied career a certain knowledge of the manner in which such 
things were done in Europe, as on one occasion he fortified his camp 

‘in the Rumi way’, meaning no doubt in the western, or Byzantine, 
fashion. [. . .] 

Had circumstances permitted, Babur’s son and successor, Humayun, 
would have left more than one monument as a record of his intermittent 
rule. But the political situation was unfavourable. As it was, one of his 
earliest undertakings was to build at Delhi a new city to ‘be the asylum 
of wise and intelligent persons, and be called Dinpanah (World-refuge)’. 
It was to contain a "magnificent palace of seven storeys, surrounded by 
delightful gardens and orchards, of such elegance and beauty that its 
fame might draw people from the remotest corners of the world'. The 
laying of the foundation stone of this, the first Mughul capital, is thus 
described by one who was present. 
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At an hour which was prescribed by the most clever astrologers a ue 
ereatest astronomers, all the great mushaikhs (religious men), the respect 
able sayyids, the learned persons, and all the elders, accompanied the Bus 
to the sacred spot, and prayed the Almighty God to finish the happy e - 
ation of that city. First, His Majesty with his holy hand put a ae the 
earth, and then each person from that concourse of great men placed a E 
on the ground, and they all made such a crowd there that the army, pepp s 
and the attists: masons, and labourers found no room or time to carry stones 


and mud to the spot.? 


As it is also related that ‘the walls, bastions, ramparts, and the gates 
of the city’ were all nearly finished within the same year, it seems i 
unlikely that the work was pushed on with undue Basle, without Mon 
consideration of its quality. In any case Humayun S capital is harc y 
traceable among the ruins of old Delhi, although its final demolition 
seems to have been one of the first acts of the Afghan USD Sher 
Shah. Two mosques remain of those built during Humayun E de 
in a ruinous condition at Agra, and the other at Fathabad, Hissar, whic 
indicate the methods of building in vogue at this period. They pM 
original features, being constructed of ashlar masonry covered prd 
coating of stucco, the only attempt at ornamentation ee Ds 
metrical patterns sunk in the surface of the plaster. It is pro : e E 
the city of Dinpanah was of the same PUN unassuming character, 

ʻapi ‘run up’ to supply an immediate need. l 
rot ane Aa P conditions of the country but a 
encouragement to architecture was possible during the early years [9 
the Mughul dynasty, a few buildings of a private character ibd d 
erected in the neighbourhood of Delhi show that the style edd - 
and Afghans as produced in the previous century still Bias 
tomb, with its adjoining mosque, known as the Jamali. built d is 
Ap 1530, illustrates the demand that was then arising for a richer n 
more decorative treatment of these rather sombre structures. e 
mosque will be referred to later, as its connection with a phase o ui : 
ing which succeeded it is important. But the Sayyid-Afghan style wa: 
more suitable for tombs than for any other purpose. an several wid 
leums built near Delhi about this time testify. That of Isa Khan, piece 
in aD 1547, is a well-balanced composition. standing within its own 
walled enclosure, and including a mosque on its western side. sei 
terrace, platform and mausoleum are all designed on an octagonal p T 
with eight kiosks of the same shape rising above its crenellated parapet. 
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Each angle ofits pillared verandah is strengthened by a sloping buttress 
the final instance of the use of this ‘batter’, which, introduced by lius 
Tughluq, had now persisted for two centuries. In another large tomb in 
much the same style, that of Adham Khan, constructed some twenty 
years later, there is no sign of this characteristic slope, which evidently 
ceased with the tomb of ‘Isa Khan. Adham Khan’s tomb is the last build 
ing of this type, and although it can hardly be described as decadent, ils 
trite and uninspiring elevation conveys the impression that the potential 
growth of the style was at an end. 

During the period, however, that the Sayyid-Afghan mode was ap 
proaching its logical conclusion at Delhi, it is significant of the unexpected 
course that events not infrequently take in Indian history, that in another 
and distant part of the country a group of buildings in this same style 
was being produced which are undeniably the finest of their kind. At 
Sasaram in Bihar, and in its neighbourhood, a series of tombs wis 
erected, all probably within the decade before Ap 1550, commemorative 
of the house of Sher Shah Sur and its association with the government 
of the lower Provinces. They are all buildings of noble proportions, the 
largest of them, that of Sher Shah himself, being one of the most ad- 
mirable monuments in the whole of India, and thoroughly expressive ol 
the Indian genius. Much of this excellence is undoubtedly a tribute to 
the cultural intuition of Sher Shah, which not only shows itself here, but, 
at a slightly later date, at Delhi also. From the imperial capital this 
Afghan governor obtained his ideas of what a royal mausoleum should 
be like, and from somewhat the same source he secured the services 
of the master-builder who was to put his plans into effect. The designer 
of these edifices was one Aliwal Khan (whose tomb is one of the group), 
from his name apparently a native of the Punjab, a skilled mason and 
evidently well-acquainted with the art of tomb-building as ordained by 
the court at Delhi. His first commission at Sasaram was the erection of 
a mausoleum for Hasan Khan Sur, the fatherof Sher Shah, a solid struc- 
ture in much the same style as several of the royal or official tombs of 
the Sayyid or Lodi period. Viewed, however, as a whole, this initial ef- 
fort is not a complete success. The uninteresting octagonal wall forming 
its middle storey, unbroken by any opening, is a definite fault, and it 
seems not improbable that this tomb was of an experimental nature 
in view of what was to follow. Aliwal Khan’s next work, destined to 
be his magnum opus, was the mausoleum of his patron, a conception 
which, apart from its surpassing architectural merit, reveals an imagi- 
nation of more than ordinary power. Standing in the midst of a spacious 
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auliciallake. it forms an ideal funerary monument to sucha remarkable 
llier-adventurer as Sher Shah, a magnificent grey pile emblematic of 
isculine strength, and at the same time the embodiment of eternal 
as prose. 

Ihe plan of isolating one's burial place from the outer world by 
means of a Sheet of water had already occurred to Ghiyas-ud-din Tugh- 
liq some two centuries earlier, when he designed his tomb like a barbi- 
<an thrown out from the fortress at Tughluqabad and surrounded it with 
| lake, Inspired no doubt by the originality and significance of this, by 
now, historical monument, Sher Shah's mausoleum was designed on 

mewhat similar lines, except that instead of the irregular lake, it rises 
nom a large rectangular tank, the cemented sides of which measure 
c happroximately 1,400 feet in length. The tomb building itself occupies 
ihe centre of this body of water, forming a grand pyramidal mass of 
diminishing tiers, mounting up from a stepped plinth of over 300 feet 
wide, and crowned by a semi-spherical dome. The plinth and the high 
race above it, which comprise the foundations of the composition, are 
quare in plan, while the tomb building above is an octagonal structure 
n three storeys, a slightly elaborated form of the Lodi tombs at Delhi, 
hut made vastly more imposing by its size, situation, and particularly 
I. the massive and spacious character of its stepped and terraced base- 
iment. Much skill has been expended on the design and disposition of 
ihe architectural details, which break up the mass of the building with 
adinirable effect. Flights of steps with entrance archways relieve the 
middle of each side of the terrace, and domed octagonal pavilions orna- 
ment each corner, with projecting oriel-balconies carried on heavy 
brackets in between. The upper surface of this immense substructure 
forms a courtyard, within which stands the mausoleum proper. This 
building is enclosed within an aisle of pointed arches, three to each of 
is octagonal sides, and shaded all round by a solid lotus finial. The inter- 
iorof the tomb consists of one large vaulted hall, octagonal in shape and 
-urrounded by an arcade of arches; it is somewhat bare and plain. and 
iav be unfinished. Seen across the rippling waters of the tank, the entire 
omposition now appears grey and sombre, but this was by no means 
ihe original intention. It is the greyness of age, as, when first built, its 
walls displayed patterns of glowing colour. and the dome was set bril- 
hantly white against the blue sky. Traces of this glazed decoration sull 
remain, fine bold borders of blues, reds, and yellows, in keeping with 
ihe erand scale of the building itself. Access to the mausoleum is ob- 
tained by means of a causeway built across the water. the entrance to 
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which is through a square domed guardroom on the northern side of the 
tank. |. . .] In the course of building the mausoleum of Sher Shah a curi 
ous error in orientation seems to have occurred, there being a difference 
of eight degrees between the alignment of the stepped plinth and that 
of the terrace above. The latter faces the true north, but the mistake in 
the direction of the foundations was evidently discovered and the re- 
quired correction made while the building was in progress, a fact which 
must have added considerably to the difficulties of this Sabo etin 
although noticeable, it does not materially detract from the Vene cdi a i 
pear-ance. The other tombs of the Suri group, five in number, all in te 
Shahabad district, are of the same general type, but each one hae some 
distinguishing feature, suchas the specially designed gateway of Aliwal 
Khan's, the architect, or the entrance to the enclosure of Hasan Khan's 
while the others shows variations in the composition of their Picadas: 
Excellent though they all are, none of them approaches the solemn aye 
deur of Sher Shah’s last resting-place, which takes first rank in magni- 
ficence of conception. Its pyramidal mass, the silhouette of which seen 
at sunset is something to be remembered, the sense of finely adjusted 
bulk, the proportions of its diminishing stages, the harmonious transitions 
from square to octagon and octagon to circle, the simplicity, breadth and 
scale of its parts, all combine to produce an effect of great beauty Indi 
boasts of several mausoleums of more than ordinary splendour: ili 
Taj e Agra in some of its aspects is unrivalled; over Muhammad “Adil 
Shah's remains at Bijapur spreads a dome of stupendous proportions 
but Sher Shah’s island tomb at Sasaram, grey and brooding, is perh v 
the most impressive of them all. | iE 
The architectural activities of the house of Sur were not, however 
confined to Bihar. With Sher Shah elevated to the throne qacated by 
Humayun, the building art was again revived at the imperial casu 
where it was undergoing an interesting state of transition. Delhi had fo 
some time established a tradition somewhat parallel to that of classical 
Rome, in that it maintained an imperial style of its own as distinct from 
that of the provinces. Towards the middle of the sixteenth century there 
were signs of a renaissance. The art was beginning to throw off that puri- 
tanical influence which had fettered it since the time of Firuz Tughluc 
and apparently was attempting to return to the more ornate style of ile 
Khaljis. For 200 years this austere method of building had prevailed 
preventing the Indian artisan from exercising his natural aptitude for 
fine ashlar masonry, and [rom decorating the edifices thus constructed 
with rich carving, both of which were his birthright. Already indications 
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of such a movement are observable in buildings dating from the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, as for instance in the Moth-ki-Masjid. where, 
among other innovations, in place of the ‘beam and bracket’ opening in 
the centre of the facade, ordained by Firuz and continued by his succes- 
sors, there emerges again the recessed archway of the early Tughluqs 
and Khaljis. Some twenty years later. a further step is seen in the treat- 
ment of the Jamali Masjid, with its ashlar masonry laced with white 
marble, and more important still, its double recessed arch enriched with 
‘spear heads’, signifying a definite attempt to pick up the threads of the 
older style. What was required at this stage was intelligent patronage 
to stimulate the movement, now well begun, into further effort. This was 
supplied by the building predilections of Sher Shah, who, had he lived 
longer, would undoubtedly have influenced very profoundly the character 
and course of the art. As it was, during the short time that he ruled at 
Delhi, a form of architecture was initiated which was not only of a high 
character in itself, but was destined to affect considerably the styles 
which followed. 
The Afghan ruler’s first act was, however, destructive, as he razed 
to the ground Humayun’s city of Dinpanah, founded so auspiciously a 
few years previously, and in its place, on the site of Indarpat, began to 
build a new walled capita! containing within it a strong citadel for his 
own accommodation. Owing to his untimely death the city itself was 
never finished—only two gateways remain-——but the citadel known as 
the Purana Qil’a, although now little more than a shell, is still intact, and 
its walls and gateways, together with one building in its interior, form 
an important landmark in the architectural development of the period. 
Its bastioned ramparts, massively constructed of rubble masonry, are 
marvels of strength, while the bold battlements protect a wide parapet 
walk, underneath which is a spacious double arcade carried around its 
entire circuit. On their outer side these plain rugged walls are relieved 
by ornamental machicolations at frequent and regular intervals, with an 
occasional balcony projected on brackets. As a contrast to the severely 
practical nature of these defences, and also to their rough rubble cons- 
truction, are the gateway built of fine sandstone ashlar decorated with 
white marble inlay and coloured glaze. In the design and execution of 
these gateways we seem to see the beginnings of a more refined and 
artistically ornate type of edifice than had prevailed for some time. That 
a development of this kind was taking place is proved by the character 
of the only building of any note now left within the walls. This 1s a mos- 
que, the Qil’a-i-Kuhna Masjid, a structure of such admirable architectural 
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qualities as to entitle it to a high place among the buildings of northern 
India. 

Reference has already been made to the Jamali Masjid, and it wan 
out of this that the Qil’a-i-Kuhna Masjid was evolved. Each mosque has 
a double arch for its fronton with two archways in each of its wings Ihe 
interiors of both consist of one large hall divided into five bays, there 
is one central dome, and the systems of pendentives supporting the 10d 
have much in common. The Qil'a-i-Kuhna was built in Ap 1545, some 
fifteen years after its prototype, and depicts in a most decisive mannet 
the advance that took place in that short period. Every feature, some whut 
crudely fashioned in the earlier example, was carefully refined, improv 
ed or amplified during this time, in order to fit it for its place in the fin 
ished composition of the Qil'a-i-Kuhna. This mosque was evidently the 
Chapel Royal of Sher Shah and the perfection of its parts may be dur 
to his personal supervision. It has no cloisters, although there is a cout 
yard in front, with an octagonal tank in its centre, and at the side is a 
doorway to serve as the royal private entrance. The mosque is not larpe. 
occupying a rectangle of 168 feet by 44 feet, and its height is 66 feet 
There is a handsome stair turret at each of its rear corners, with oriel 
windows on brackets at intervals. All these features have been carefully 
disposed, but the chief beauty of the building lies in the arrangement ol 
its facade. This is divided into five arched bays, the central one larger 
than the others and each having an open archway recessed within it 
With these as the basis of his scheme the designer has enriched each 
part with mouldings, bracketed openings, marble inlay, carving and 
other embellishments all in such good taste that the effect of the whole 
is above criticism. The interior is equally pleasing. Archways divide il 
into five compartments which correspond to the five fagade openings, 
and recessed in the west wall of each is an elegant milirab. In the support 
of the roof three different methods have been exploited. The central bay, 

roofed by the dome, has the usual squinch-arch as a pendentive, but the 
others, although they have no domes, have vaulted ceilings necessitating 
some kind of support in the angles. In one instance this support is formed 
of diminishing rows of brackets with small ornamental arches in between. 
a most artistic solution of this constructive problem. But the method 
adopted in the end bays shows more originality; a flattened arch is 
thrown across, leaving a space at the back which is filled in with a semi- 
dome, pendentives supporting the corners, a daring experiment and not 
perhaps one to be repeated. but the whole building proclaims the artistic 
and inventive skill of the architect. Where, however, this craftsman ex- 
celled was in the design of the mihrábs. which, of their kind. can have 
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s equal in any other mosque in India. An arched niche is commonly 
e dorm these take, but by sinking one recess within another, and by 
ning them over, he provided himself with a foundation inviung deco- 
mon, His material was marble, and the sure manner in which he has 
wanipulated this, and the effect produced. is beyond praise. " 
With the Qil’a-i-Kuhna mosque, however, this mode of building vir- 
wally begins, and also ends; it stands as an isolated example among the 
intlerent types of structures which lie around old Delhi. |.. .] For the 
| Mowing twenty years little building of any importance is recorded. the 
n v structures that were erected reflecting the unstable political conditions 
ihat then prevailed. The only contribution of his successor Salim Shah 
onsisted of a fort, named after him, on the banks of the Jumna, a group 
| Lrowning bastions of no architectural merit, now considerably dismantl- 
4| and converted into an outwork to Shah Jahan's more famous palace- 
lattress. Somewhat later, about Ap 1560, two buildings were raised at 
Delhi, and it is perhaps significant of the times that they were not found- 
«d hy men, all of whom were engaged in less peaceful pursuits, but by 
- omen, members of the royal household. One of these is the mosque 
41 Khair-ul-Manazil and the other a larger hostel known as the Arab 
Sarai, Neither, in itself, is a work of much importance, but portions of 
ilum show that the mode initiated by Sher Shah was still remembered. 
Ihe mosque is unusual because it has an upper storey of classrooms 
enclosing the courtyard within a high screen. an arrangement for strict 
«clusion which suggests that the school was for girls, and the mosque 
tor the use of women only. Its architectural interest, however, lies in the 
handsome gateway by which it is entered. This consists of a doorway 
recessed within a large arched alcove, similar in many respects to those 
m the buildings of Sher Shah. But there is one notable difference. The 
wall containing the doorway is joined above onto the outer archway by 
means of a semi-dome, a stage in the development of a prominent fea- 
iure common in the facades of the Mughuls. This, however, is only one 
stance of the influence that the able craftsmen under the Sur dynasty 
exercised on the architecture that followed. Much of the character of the 
works carried out under Akbar and Jahangir may be traced to the genius 
ol the master-builder who produced the remarkable little mosque in the 
citadel of Sher Shah. l 
it was not until Akbar had occupied the throne for eight years that 
Ihe country became sufficiently settled to enable any large building pro- 
jects to be contemplated. Then the encouragement oi the arts began in 
real earnest. About the year ap 1564 at least five building schemes of 
varying importance were commenced in different parts of the empire. 
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three of them of the first rank, and the others illustrating in a mabed 
manner certain developments that were then taking place. Of the luget 
schemes, Humayun's tomb at Delhi is the most noteworthy, aliheugh 
Akbar’s fortress-palaces at Agra and Lahore were stupendous undi 
takings. Compared with these imperial enterprises the tomb ol Muham 
mad Ghaus at Gwalior appears a small affair, but the peculiarities al Ha 
design are of some interest, while the tomb of Adham Khan at Delli 
previously described, is significant because it rings down the cur titi ut 
the ‘Lodi’ style, a mode which had persisted for nearly two centuria 
It isa coincidence that at practically the same time that this final esami 
of the puritanism originated by Firuz Tughluq was being consti tod, 
four miles away, in the building of Humayun's tomb, an entirely new 
movement was being begun. In other words Adham Khan's tonib mata 
the death of one tradition, and Humayun's tomb the birth of anothet he 
latter, besides being a composition of more than ordinary breadth d 
power, introduces a new era into the history of architecture in northea 
India. Some of its parts, notably the shape and construction of its dome, 
are clearly adaptations of somewhat similar buildings in the cities of the 
Timurids in Persia. This attribution is readily explained. The tomb waa 
built by Humayun’s widow, Haji Begam, who shared his long exile at 
the court of the Safavids. Moreover, as architect she employed Mirth 
Mirza Ghiyas, almost certainly of Persian extraction and therefore tinin 
ed in the Timurid tradition. He, with others having somewhat simili 
affinities, formed part of a small colony of the Begam's retainers wim 
had settled in Delhi. The influence of their culture shows itself in the 
character of Humayun's tomb. But in the process of transforming the 
style of one country to suit the conditions of another, certain chanpes 
became necessary. Some of these changes are due to the differen ea 
of material: the Persians built almost entirely of brick with decorationa 
of terracotta and glaze, and the Indian masons had to translate these 
fictile forms into chiselled marble and stone. But the design of Humayuti' 
tomb did something more than introduce other elements into the achi 
tecture of Hindustan; it suggested new principles, wider possibilities 
greater flexibility, and generally infused the building art with fresh lile 
There were subsequent occasions when the Mughul artists received 
inspiration from the same source, but the main Persian incentive came 
to the building art of the Mughuls through Haji Begam's conception el 
her royal consort's mausoleum. 
One of the most attractive features of this composition as a whole 
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feature which distinguishes it from anything previously attempted is the 
design and construction of the dome. In shape the dome, with its ting 
rising straight from the apex without any intervening malaka. y Wa 
clearly derived from a type not uncommon at Bukhara and Saniarqaned 
in the fifteenth century. of which the tombs of Timur and Bibi Khan 


are examples. It is not, however, a copy of either of these, but thers 


IL 
a fairly strong family 
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_ |. owning the battlements, all eight-sided in plan. Height was ob- 
va sthy the whole being in two storeys, with the bastions divided trans- 
ds bya balcony on brackets, a projection which gives a most useful 
. «4 interruption to the facade. Openings below would only weaken 

pearance of a building obviously required for strength, so that 
chway the lower storey has no voids, but above 
necessary effect of depth 


Ver 

«pi tor the main ar 
au balcony are arched recesses producing the 
asd ubstance. Considerable interest attaches to the manner of treatment 


ih entire surface of arcades and panels, while coloured tiles of wing- 
| avons, elephants and foliated birds add vitality to a composition 
hv fm itself is remarkable for animation and strength. 

within the Agra fort enclosure, the Ai'n states that Akbar built ‘up- 
ih. of five hundred edifices of red stone in the fine styles of Bengal 
asl Gujarat’. Many of these structures were demolished later to make 
sn for Shah Jahan's white marble pavilions, but enough remain to 
character of these early Mughul palaces. They now 
ast of a group of buildings in the southeast corner of the fort, but 
ir mally they extended along the greater portion of the east wall over- 
jooking the river. Apparently built and added at different periods during 
ilie long course of Akbar's reign, that known as the Akbari Mahal, with 
iie Bangali bastion, is the earliest, as it is contemporary with the fort- 
- all of which it forms the upper part. At a later date. probably towards 
the end of the sixteenth century, considerable alterations appear to have 
of the outer wall was dismantled in order to 
\:commodate another palace, that of the Jahangiri Mahal, intended as 
Liesidence for the heir apparent and his family. Both palaces, however, 
ie designed on the usual plan of a central square courtyard, with ranges 
ot double-storeyed rooms on each of the four sides. They are almost 
dsandstone, with insertions of white marble on the exterior, 
and the principle of construction is the ‘beam and bracket’, the arch 
being sparingly used and then only in its ornamental capacity. There is 
Little difference in the character of these two palaces, the older one being 
perhaps a little coarser and bolder in its treatment compared with the 
finer and more ornate handiwork on the Jahangiri Mahal. In the latter, 
one is struck by the elaborate character of the carved stone brackets 
which support the stone beams. wide eaves and flat ceilings in all parts 
of the building. In no other structure, except in a range of similar pavil- 
ions in the fort at Lahore being built about the same time, has such in- 
y been shown in the design of these supporting brackets, or have 
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they been applied in such a profusion. Apart from this feature, which, 
as a constructional motif, is itself of wooden origin, several of the details 
in this palace Suggest a derivation from a phase of wooden architecture 
which may have preceded it. This is particularly noticeable in the treat 

ment of the portico of the eastern facade, and also in the use of struts 
in the northern hall, In the former the two slender pillars with their ex 

panding caps and bases and the arrangement of brackets above would 
be much more appropriate in wood than in Stone; as regards the latter, 
the struts Supporting the ceiling are obviously copies of wooden beams; 
in faci, the whole design of this hall resembles the wooden interior ol 
some of the large houses in the city of Lahore of a slightly earlier date. 

That those who worked under Akbar borrowed readily and from a var- 

iety of sources is obvious. In the general character of the fort at Agra 

there is a resemblance to the fortress at Gwalior, with its palaces of Man 

Singh built early in the century, which cannot be accidental. The ele- 

phant gateway, the cupolas of Amar Singh’s gateway, the palaces rising 

out of the fort-walls, the planning of these palaces, and also some of the 
carved details, all indicate that the Rajput citadel, which had moved 
Babur to admiration some forty years before, was used freely 
by his more fortunately placed grandson. 

Although Lahore was regarded as only the Secondary capital of the 
empire, the fort that Akbar constructed there almost at the same time 
as that at Agra was conceived and carried out on practically the same 
grand scale. It may be remarked. however, that its layout generally indi- 
Cates an advance on that of the more Southerly capital, as it is rectangular 
in plan and the interior arrangements are more regularly aligned. [. J 

lt is characteristic of Akbar's almost insatiable passion for building, 
that even before the forts of Agra and Lahore were completed, he began 
to contemplate a scheme which eventually matured into the greatest of 
all his architectural projects. This was the construction of an entirely 
new capital city on an elevated site at Fatehpur Sikri, some twenty-six 
miles distant from Agra. No sooner was the idea formed than plans were 
prepared. artisans summoned from all parts of his dominions. and the 
Work pushed on with such lightning rapidity that not only its splendour 
but the almost magical speed with which it was completed was a matter 

of contempora ty comment. Jahangir writes that ‘in the course of fourteen 
or fifteen years that hill, full of wild beasts, became a city containing 
all kinds of gardens and buildings. and lofty elegant edifices and pleas- 
ant places attractive to the heart ,* while Father Monserrate, after giving 
details of the extraordinary expedition. with which certain buildings 
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ofa mile broad. On this plateau the palaces and other civil edifices form 
one compact group, with the Jami’ Masjid Standing slightly detached, 
a separate road leads to each. Around and at lower levels were various 
supplementary structures such as sarais, baths, wells, offices, the treas 

ury, and the mint. All the principal buildings on the ridge are not aligned 
parallel but diagonally to the rectangle of the encircling walls, facing 
accordingly east and west. This plan was necessary in order to ensue 
regularity, and to be in accordance with the fixed orientation of the J 
Masjid, the largest and most important building on the site. The t 


road from the Agra Gate led directl 
Diwan-i- 


amr 
main 
y into the large courtyard of the 
"Am, as this was a semi-public enclosure to which most visit. 
ors to the capital would have the right of admittance. But the far wall 
of the Diwan-i- Am, with its extension, marks the dividing line between 
the public and private portions of the palace precincts. Behind this are 
the royal palaces, residences, retiring rooms and offices of state, each 
within its own courtyard or enclosure, regularly disposed but apparently 
on no particular plan except that from Akbar's Own apartments access 
could readily be obtained to all parts. 
Although all the buildings at Fathpur Sikri conform to the general 
Style of architecture which was developed during Akbar’s reign, the 
Jami’ Masjid, on account of the special purposes for which it was intend- 
ed, and the traditional character which it was required to maintain, was 
treated in a somewhat different manner from the other edifices. The lat- 
ter, comprising the secular or civil buildings, suchas palaces, residences, 
Stale compartments [sic], and offices, are as a whole similar to those 
already referred to in the forts of Agra and Lahore. They are mainly 
trabeated in their construction and the indigenous methods and motives 
prevailed. But a few of them are even more ‘Hindu’ than those already 
described, and it is quite clear that some of their decorative features are 
copies of those seen in the temples of the Jains and Hindus. Akbar's 
tolerance and his sympathies with Indian culture as a whole partly ac- 
counted for these unorthodox intrusions, but there is another explanation, 
The magnitude of the undertaking, and the haste with which it was ac- 
complished. necessitated an immense staff of workmen drawn from all 
possible sources. Numbers were drafted from distant provinces and it 
is clear that in their personnel the Hindu element predominated. Each 
group brought with it the characteristics of its own particular school, and 
more than one of these can be distinguished by certain unmistakable 
motifs and methods. As in the production of the secular buildings racial 
and religious considerations were of little consequence; they were em- 
ployed on these, as their Style plainly shows. On the other hand the local 
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exactly from these well-known elements in the temple architecture of 


western India. notably Gujarat. So marked is this influence that there 
are good reasons for assuming that the task of constructing Jodh Bai's 
Palace was entrusted to the descendants of the craftsmen who built the 
temples at Mount Abu, Somnath, Modhera. and other famous shrines 
of those parts. 
There are two other residences at Fathpur Sikri, besides the palace 

of Jodh Bai, presumed to have been built for the accommodation of 
Akbar's queens. Neither of these, however, equals in size and importance 
that of the Rajput princess, as they are little more than pavilions, but they 
are Structures which in style and decorative treatment have considerable 
individuality. It has been shown that Jodh Bai's Palace was apparently 
the handiwork of one group of artisans, and there seems little doubt that 
the construction of each of the other queen's houses was assigned to 
similar groups of craftsmen to produce these after their own particular 
fashion. The one known as Miriam's House is almost too slight to have 
any distinctive architectural character, as it consists merely of a suite 
of rooms, a portico, and a kiosk on its roof. But on the other hand the 
interior was ornamented with pictures, scenes painted on the walls of 
various subjects drawn with great vigour. Only traces of these have sur- 
vived, but it is clear that several of the leading exponents of Akbar's 
school of miniature painting were engaged on this mural decoration. The 
other house. that of the "Turkish Sultana', is also structurally of no spe- 
cial significance, exceptthat it isa pleasing little retiring room surrounded 
by a piazza, but the manner in which this is embellished and the nature 
of its carving calls for remark. Every portion of its surface inside and 
out is chiselled in a variety of designs and patterns, some of the usual 

conventional order common to Islamic art in India, while others are 

based on natural foliage, such as the vine and the pomegranate. A series 

of panels forming the dado of the interior depicts with remarkable Spirit 

and grace ‘jungle’ scenes of trees and animals in a very specialised plas- 

tic style. All the designs are notable for the refinement of their treatment. 

and are executed in a delicate method of low relief, the only fault of 
which is that it is almost timid in its handling. The whole of this structure 

seems to have been produced by a group of craftsmen of marked artistic 
and creative ability. but the constrained manipulation of their material 
shows that stone had not always been their metier, and the probability 

is that they were originally wood-workers from Lahore. 

In addition to these apartments of the queens there are two other 

secular buildings of outstanding character. One of these is Birbal’s 
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equal to that of the Jami' Masjid at Delhi, the largest and finest of its 
type. but the planning and arrangements of its interior aisles are lui 
superior. The difference in the architectural treatment of the mosque m 
Fathpur Sikri compared with that of the civil buildings just described 
is notable. The two principal divergences are that whereas the construc 
tion of the latter is trabeated, on the other hand the mosque is mainly 
arcuate, and secondly, in place of carving, inlaid marble and plaster te 
lief in colour were freely used. When completed in Ap 1571 it displayed 
a perfectly regular plan, symmetrical in all its parts with the courtyard 
entered by gateways, one in the middle of three of the sides. Shortly 
afterwards, however, three additions were made, which although they 
have increased its interest, have tended to disturb the balance of the 
composition as a whole. The first of these was the tomb of Salim Chishti, 
the saint whose long residence on the site is commemorated by a very 
chaste marble structure placed on the north side of the quadrangle. A 
little later the south gateway was replaced by the magnificent portal 
known as the Buland Darwaza, a triumphal archway to commemorate 
Akbar's conquest of Gujarat. In Ap 1612 a further encroachment was 
made on the north side of the courtyard by the inclusion of Islam Khan's 
large tomb, causing the entrance-gateway to the mosque on that side to 
be dismantled and closed. [. . .] 

The mosque is contained within a high wall crowned by a crenellated 
parapet and enclosing a rectangle of 438 feet by 515 feet. Against the 
inside of this retaining wall is a continuous range of arcaded cloisters 
ornamented above by a series of small kiosks. The only original door- 
way to the courtyard now remaining is the Badshahi, or "King's Gate’, 
on the east side, the private entrance of the emperor, a structure accord- 
ing so perfectly with its surroundings that its excellent proportions and 
carefully adjusted parts may quite readily pass unnoticed. But the most 
important feature of the whole conception is the sanctuary hall on the 
opposite side ofthe quadrangle. Hitherto the Indian builders had generally 
considered it sufficient merely to enlarge and amplify the western as- 
pect of the mosque enclosure in order to make a hall suitable for its 
purpose. At Fathpur Sikri the plan was adopted of designing the sanctuary 
in the form of a spacious self-contained place of worship, a separate 
Structure provided with a nave, aisles and chapels so combined as to 
produce a unity in itself. The facade of this fiue prayer hall resolves 
itself into two parts consisting of a large arched portico in the centre, 
with arcaded wings extending on each side. Above this facade rise three 
domes, of the flattened "Lodi type, but considerably stilted in order to 
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«did to their height; the central one roofs the principal prayer chamber, 


| | IS ar side chapels. 
. rresponding to the nave, while the others are over the side chap 


\ usual there is the unavoidable masking of the main dome owing to 
the height of the parapet over the portico, but this is a failing in nearly 
ill Indian mosque elevations, the heritage of the magqsura or arched 
-ieen prescribed by ancient tradition. The qualities of simplicity and 
largeness which distinguish the exterior of this sanctuary are maintained 
i ihe treatment of the interior. This resolves itself into several major 
: ompartments, the most important of which is the central hall or nave, 
divided off from the wings by solid walls but communicating with them 
by side arches. This central hall, approached by archways from the por- 
tico, is the principal prayer chamber, and consists of a square room with 
a high-domed roof. On each side of this central compartment are the 
other main divisions of the interior comprising the wings. These wings 
are not enclosed by walls as is the central hall, but open onto the quadr- 
angle by means of an arcaded piazza. behind which are the pillared 
aisles. Within these aisles are the two side chapels, the position of each 
being indicated exteriorly by the smaller domes. Occupying an upper 
storey at the extreme ends of the wings are chapels for the zanana. Much 
of the effective appearance of the interior is obtained by the long re- 
ceding vistas of the aisles, the contrast of the pillars and their DIRE 
with the graceful pointed archways, the inlaid geometrical patterns 
which decorate the piers, and the brilliantly painted ornament on the 
mihrāb walls. The mihrábs themselves, twenty-one in number, are inter- 
ior in design to those of the Qil’a-i-Kuhna Masjid, produced nearly 
twenty-five years before, but they endeavour to vie with these in the 
diversity and richness of their painted surfaces. An unorthodox d: 
is introduced into one of these prayer niches in the form of a border con- 
aining a grapevine. 
| pud fine symmetrical effect of the sanctuary facade ee 
of the spectator as he enters the enclosure naturally turns to the sout eH 
entrance of the mosque formed by the Buland Darwaza, the immense 
bulk of which throws its shadow all day long across the courtyard. This 
is a superb structure, and thoroughly characteristic of the period. Fach 
art culture has usually one form of utterance in which it finds the readiest 
means of expression, and with the Mughuls this was the entrance gate- 
way. To the gardens of their tombs. the quadrangles of their mosques. 
ihe walls of their forts, the courtyards of their palaces, the entrance gate- 
way was always a prominent feature, excellently propeshoned wn itself 
and at the same time in complete harmony with its surroundings. These 
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gateways were essentially an Islamic heritage derived from the eartin 
Day of the Faith when life was mainly spent in fortresses of which the 
most vital parts were the entrances. Experience in designing these m 
time of war bore fruit in times of peace. Underthe Mughuls its culmina 
is seen in this magnificent triumphal archway and entrance-galeway 
combined. Seen from any point of view, but specially from a distance, 
its great size and commanding height present a most imposing appear 
ance. Its measurements are significant. From the platform in front ol the 
doorway to the finial at the top is 134 feet, but including the flight ol stepa 
leading up to it, its total height is 176 feet. Across the main front it INN 
ures 130 feet, while its greatest depth from front to back is 123 feet. Such 
an unpremeditated addition to the mosque presented certain constructional 
difficulties on this side of the courtyard, as the ridge slopes away sharp 
ly, thus necessitating an unusually long and steep flight of Steps at ita 
foot. lts approach and outlook also emphasise the fact that the whole 
project was an afterthought, as it overlooks the hammam, beyond which 
are the quarters of the servants. And further, its boldly projecting facade. 
towering height and almost aggressive strength would be more appro: 
priate to a citadel than the peaceful and sacred precincts of a mosque 
Yet it fulfils its double purpose as a triumphal arch and a mosque gate 
way combined in a remarkably effective manner. The method by whicli 
this monumental edifice is gradually diminished in its parts until it ix 
finally reduced to an ordinary-sized doorway, as was its secondary 
intention, has been well described by Fergusson, who correctly attributes 
the result to long experience in working on right principles. 
Few buildings could furnish a more marked contrast to the one re 
ferred to above than the tomb of Salim Chishti, situated only a short 
distance away on the opposite side of the courtyard. Each structure 
makes a Separate appeal, the gateway in view of its size and majestic 
Proportions, the tomb by its casket-like appearance and the richness and 
delicacy of its detail. The date of the latter is Ab 1571, but as it is cons- 
tructed wholly of white marble it appears to belong to a later period. 
What, however, has happened is that the original tomb was built of 
sandstone, as were allthe buildings of this time, but subsequent devotees, 
feeling that the shrine of their saint should be made of something more 
precious than common stone, converted it into its present state by substi- 
tuting marble for certain parts, and covering others over with thin slabs 
of the same material like a veneer. It may therefore be described as an 
architectural paliinpsest. But although the material has been changed its 
design cannot be far different from what it was when first erected. In 
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ie ourse of conversion the dome may have lost its original d 
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style, however, having been restrained by its contact with the mote 
sober style of the Mughuls; it shows a sense of refinement and an appin 
ciation of the value of plain surfaces not often seen in temple desiyn 
The contrast between the horizontal lines of its richly moulded buttressøy 
and the perpendicular effect of the pillared openings between has been 
well maintained. A still more advanced treatment is observable in the 
interior as its cruciform plan, ‘Tudor’ arched transepts. and groined and 
vaulted hall would not be out of place in a Gothic church. Here the 
builders seem to have gone farther afield for inspiration, as the principle 
of the intersecting arches supporting the domed roof is allied to thu 
employed in the provincial style of Bijapur, while the roofing of the 
aisles was apparently borrowed from the transepts of the Jami’ Masjid 
at Jaunpur, where the application of the waggon vault and groin had been 
already mastered. But the pillared cloisters in two storeys with their 
lintels and carved brackets are reminiscent of the palaces of Fathpur 
Sikri. There is much that is original in the temples of Brindaban, but in 
few other Hindu buildings is the influence of the prevailing style of the 
Muslims more obvious than in the temple of Govind Deo. 

Yet the secular architecture also of the Hindus did not remain un 
affected by the building activities of Akbar and his successors. as is 
shown by several palaces and other important structures erected in Raj- 
putana and Malwa about this time. Chief among these are the royal 
residence and other state buildings in the romantic city of Amber which 
were begun about ap 1600, and the palace of Bikaner, also begun to 
wards the end of the sixteenth century. These were followed by the 
palace-fortresses of Jodhpur and Orchha, with the stately palace ol 
Datia, all dating from the early part of the seventeenth century, and final- 
ly by the palace at Dig, commenced about ap 1725. All these palatial 
retreats of the Rajput princes show by their style an association with the 
building art as evolved by the Mughuls, but with elaborations of their 
own. Apart from the richness of their decoration, they display a fanciful- 
ness expressive of the imaginative Hindu mind. together with evidence 
of a survival of the ancient craft traditions of the country. This Mughul 
foundation breaking out into Hindu exuberance is well illustrated in its 
most florid aspect by the Durbar buildings of Amber, and perhaps with 
slightly more restraint by the fluted pavilions of the citadel at Jodhpur. 
It is not difficult to see in such buildings how the stone structures of the 
early Mughuls by the addition of engrailed arches, glass mosaics. paint- 
ed plaster, gilded gesso and sgraffito were adapted to the more colourful 
requirements of the Hindu princes. 

After the death of Akbar in Ap 1605 there was a pause in the building 
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operations of the Mughuls. The strenuous and unceasing activity of this 


aval building monarch was followed by a period of partial inertia. His 
necessor’s chief interests lay in fields other than that of architecture. 
Under Jahangir the art of miniature painting flourished exceedingly, and 
owing to his patronage it reached great heights. But perhaps this ose 
poror's principal delight was in the laying out of large formal gardens, 
ihe romantic beauty of which has contributed not a little to the aesthetic 
veputation of the Mughul dynasty. Babur had already introduced 2r 
i pe of garden in India by devising the Ram Bagh at Agra. and aoe 
had a similar large enclosure planted at Sikandra, where afterwards he 
planned his tomb. Through Jahangir’s love of nature, inherited from his 
iogenitor Babur, the Mughul garden was brought to perfection. and at 
ll places where this emperor sojourned for any length of time ies 
these pleasaunces was generally prepared. Some of his Eon d SO 
built retreats of this kind, as for instance Asaf Khan’s Nishat Bagh in 
kashmir, and, later, the emperor Shah Jahan had a very large one cons- 
incted at Shalimar near Lahore. The Mughul garden is a conventional 
‘rangement of squares, usually in the form of terraces placed ona slope 
D the easy distribution of water which is an essential part of the 
heme. Each terrace is divided into four lesser squares in order to con- 
torm to the traditional plan of what is known as the char bagh or fourfold 
plot, the whole being a combination of rectangles and straight lines, no 
_urved paths or even circular parterres being found. Artificial pools with 
merous fountains play an important part in the composition. while in 
an inconspicuous spot a bath or hammam is sometimes introduced. 
l'avilions occupy central positions, and the flagged causeways are shad- 
cd hy avenues of trees. One of the loveliest of these gardens is the Shali- 
war Bagh in Kashmir constructed by Jahangir. which, however, ibus 
nota little of its charm to the wonderful situation with a background of 
Awuntains and a view over the crystal waters of the Dal lake. Immense 
_fianar trees grace its walks and green Swards, water ripples and cas- 
‚ades down its sloping channels, lotus-bud fountains dance in the sun- 
hine. and beds of flowers give colour and fragrance to the whole. 
It was in the production of scenes of this kind that the emperor Jahan- 
arexcelled. but nevertheless his predecessor had given such an impetus 
to the art of significant building that in spite of any indifference he may 
have shown towards the subject, it was carried along by its own mo- 
mentum. The incentive was in a manner supplied by a solemn obligation 
laid upon Jahangir, namely the construction of his august father s mau- 
- oleum, Whether Akbar or his son was responsible for the design of this 
nucture is not clear. but that practically the whole of the actual building 
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was carried out in Jahangir’s reign is now fairly well established. The 
site, which was on a garden prepared by Akbar at Sikandra near Agra, 
and also very probably some idea of the design of the tomb, were settled 
before his death. [. . .| Under Jahangir’s spasmodic supervision, which 
on occasion looked like undue interference, and with his dilettante 
temperament, the final state of the structure is perhaps largely due. 
Jahangir had a trained eye for a picture, but not a mind that could under- 
stand the largeness and breadth required for architectural effect. [...| 
Spatial effect is the keynote of Akbar’s tomb, and the great square 
garden with which it is surrounded emphasises this quality. This garden, 
itself an important accessory to the composition as a whole, is a formal 
arrangement of squares, but much of its original intention is now lost, 
It was divided into four quarters by broad paved causeways raised 8 feet 
above the surrounding parterres. The sweep of each of these wide ap- 
proaches is interrupted in the middle by being expanded into a terrace 
containing an ornamental tank and fountain. Aqueducts traverse these 
causeways, and in convenient places flights of steps lead down to flower 
beds ata lower level. A fine gateway is introduced into the centre of each 
side of the high embattled wall enclosing the whole garden area, that 
on the south side and the largest of all forming the main entrance, the 
others being false doorways added to ensure symmetry. Each of these 
portals is a minor monument in itself, as they are charmingly proportioned 
and the variety of their carved, painted and inlaid decoration makes each 
one a work of art. Specially does this apply to the main entrance, which, 
apart from its elegant appearance and the boldness of the arabesques 
decorating its surfaces, is distinguished by the addition of a tall white 
marble minaret rising from each of its four corners. The presence of 
these minarets marks a notable step in the development of Islamic archi- 
tecture in Hindustan, as in no other instance does this characteristic 
leature appear in upper India since the erection of the Qutb Minar four 
centuries previously. And here it emerges, not as an experiment, but ful- 
ly developed with all its parts in perfect harmony and in exact and final 
form. 

The mausoleum building itself is a huge structure occupying a square 
of 340 feet side. and consists of five terraces diminishing as they as- 
cend. thus approximating a low truncated pyramid. Muslim tombs in 
India are invariably designed on the plan of a crypt in which the body 
is buried. and a building above containing the tomb-chamber with its 
cenotaph. As might be expected in view of Akbar’s unconventional 
nature, his tomb is a departure from this orthodox domed hall, almost 
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on ground level, which takes the place of crypt and tomb-chamber ae 
bined. Around this domed hall was built the lowest terrace, a stupen ae 
mass of masonry 30 feet high, and almost solid except for a es : 
cloisters continued all round its outer sides. Externally, as part ? rd 
[acade, these outer sides of the terrace are arcaded, and in the p 
of each is inserted a large portico with a deeply recessed archway. | 
portico on the south side forms the entrance to the domed tou. 
chamber, which is reached by a long and slightly descending jen m 
light being admitted through clerestory windows by means ol S pi 
from above. The roof of this terrace provides a wide platform. In is 
centre of which rises the superstructure comprising the four IRE 
storeys. Three of these storeys consist of superimposed d ae 
ed arcades and kiosks built mainly of red sandstone. The arcades cn 
to ranges of rooms in the interior, but they also act as a oe ; : 
masonry which encloses the dome of the mortuary chamber inp : 1 
ported on these rows of sandstone arcades is the topmost storey 0 bs 
marble, its perforated lattices forming the cloisters ofan open em oe 
a cenotaph in the centre; each corner of this storey is surmounted Dy à 
rble kiosk. 
ee is much that calls for admiration in this vast ee 
particularly in the treatment of its final storey, which for pun : i 
finish is unsurpassed in any other Mughul monument, asa mo 
disappointing. It is unimpressive because it lacks the quality x T = 
which is one of the principles of beauty, and of coherence whic Wi 
basis of style. The lowest terrace is à noble conception. d A 
not heavy, a suitable foundation inviting an imposing superstruc u 
be erected on its broad platform. But the opportunity was nol taken. P 
iead of a solid and dignified building above, consistent with this pon E: 
ous base. there arises a light and almost frivolous array of arcades an 
kiosks, more appropriate in a summer palace than forming the principa 
‘ a al mausoleum. [. . .] l 
Pd ae ibe criticism applies to Jahangir s own imansolenm a 
at Shahdara near Lahore some twenty years later, which aD D d 
on somewhat similar lines. But it lacks even the lofty effect of the ihe 
example, as there is no superstructure, the body of the building Qu: 
of a single storey in the form of a square terrace 22 feet high is 
some appearance of height is obtained by a handsome An is E 
(rom each corner, and there was originally a marble pavilion p a j 
the middle of the platform above which. when in situ. would Dus Ko 
a central point of interest. Now shorn of this feature. which was ret 
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du ring the Sikh supremacy, the whole composition is singularly i 

X - "s were made to improve its appearance by the Rr SEA 
Of intaid marble, glazed tiles, and pai AES i 
remarkably good examples of i ee EN 
bellishment of this nature can redeem its obvios archit hey o 
As a contrast to the somewhat affected zaide of Stee 
mausoleums, and also as a proof that probably under less Dec s 


ditions the craftsmen of the time were capable of first-rate workma 
‘ n 


are two tombs erected tow ship, 


ards the end of Jahangir's rei 
nos ; gir s reign, one at Delhi 
= PR Agra. Apart from the high character of their design both 
Se structures mark a definite stage i i ty 
) n the evolution of 
eure tag n of the style and 
e aa its subsequent attainments. The tomb of Khan chang 
at Delhi, a nobleman who died in 
à AD 1627, shows a ret i 
mode initiated in the mau A 
ausoleum of Humayun s i 
Unfortunately in the ei ea 
eighteenth century it was stri 

nf / S stripped of much of its 

ss E h cent of its 
rble covering, so that now it is little more than a shell, but even in 


a mutilated state it is possible to see that in man 


is a copy y of its particulars it 


ete Du ap ee tomb nearby. In one notable 
fagade have been simplified so that fe i ui Mb. 
is a plain square; in all other directions both dësi Han in id sd 
Each stands on a terrace with seventeen d Hrs ana 
The mausoleum building which rises above the mae d. 
terrace has much the same distribution of parts at ie mes dus 
is the large central arched recess, the aitanveme t PUR UG es 
the double Timurid dome over all. Th t i M 
indicates that the Persian attribution Nou iue rude 
of time was still definitely alive. TER 
P eee p this date, that enshrining the remains of l'timad- 
us 2 gra, I$ à very different conception. It was built by this high 
dn ede Nur Mahal, the brilliant consort of Jahangir, who, it 
l e added, was also responsible for the construction of that : 
Peror s mausoleum at Shahdara. No two buildings could b . "a 
similar. and the wide divergence of style seems m show m ni a 
the one hand the royal tomb of Shahdara was no doubt ori i i ee 
by Jahangir himself. the tomb at Agra bears in every ae 
ol the relied: feminis ‘ at pir 
building like it m the e 
of treatment and the cl 


erable passage 


anned 
nba art of it the imprint 
m of this remarkable queen. There is no other 
nre range of Mughul architecture, the delicacy 
E E aste quality of its decoration placing it in a class 

Set. Has a comparatively small structur " s 

l structure. tl i 

ures only 69 feet wide. hee 


and as iL is constructed in the purest white marble - 
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with much of its ornamentation of inlaid semi-precious Stones it conveys 
the impression of a rich article of jewellery magnified into architecture. 
Situated in the middle of a square enclosure, recalling in some respects 
the pleasant repose of a cloister garth, this brilliant little edifice stands 
out in strong contrast to its surroundings of dark cypress trees and red 
sandstone gateways. The latter in themselves are charmingly designed 
entrances, notably that on the western side by which the mausoleum is 
approached from the river. All these essential appendages are in the best 
of taste and skilfully subordinated to the marble edifice enthroned in the 
centre amidst parterres, tanks, and fountains. The mausoleum consists 
of a square lower storey with a gracefully proportioned turret like a 
dwarf minaret thrown out from each corner, while above a smaller 
second storey rises in the form of a traceried pavilion; their interior is 
a simple arrangement of a central chamber containing the cenotaphs, 
surrounded by connected rooms corresponding to an enclosed verandah. 
Light everywhere is obtained through perforated screens, a ‘gossainer 
of fretted grilles’ which give an exquisite texture to all the openings. And 
over the whole, delicately modifying the dazzling effect of the white 
marble, is laid with deft fingers a diaphanous veil of coloured inlay in 
patterns of bewildering diversity. Whether regarded as an architectural 
composition of matchless refinement, as an example of applied art dis- 
playing rare craftsmanship, or as an artistic symbol of passionate filial 
devotion, the tomb of J’timad-ud-daula expresses in every part of it the 
high aesthetic ideals that prevailed among the Mughuls at the ime. But 
this building in addition to its intrinsic beauty has another interest. It is 
the first structure of the Mughuls to be coinposed entirely of white 
marble, and also the first in which that form of inlaid decoration known 
as pietra dura makes its appearance. In its technical aspect therefore it 
denotes a turning-point in the evolution of the building art, marking the 
change from the sandstone construction and opus sectile ornamentation 
which satisfied the simpler taste of Akbar and Jahangir to the sumptuous 
white marble pavilions and pietra dura of Shah Jahan. 

Augustus's boast that he found Rome of brick and left it of marble 
has its counterpart in the building productions of Shah Jahan, who found 
the Mughul cities of sandstone and left them of marble. In the forts of 
Agra and Lahore, and at other places besides. this emperor swept away 
many of the sandstone structures of his predecessors and in their place 
erected marble palaces. The quarries of Makrana in Rajputana provided 
unlimited supplies of this finely textured building material, so that pavil- 
ions, courts, and columned halls were all constructed in pure white mar- 
ble; when for various reasons this was not made use of, the stone which 
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took its place was fac i 
d m ns MB stucco, the plastered surfaces being polish 
e see a iteness in keeping with the marble masonry. Such 
s ee Mr PEL naturally implied a corresponding chanpe 
ae a us The building art acquired a new sensibility 
the curved line and poteri vip i xia 
Kod e style of Shah Jahan, while the 
d e Rd was replaced by the finer instruments of the 
ii de Isher. No longer was effect dependent on bold 
di ps e " ricate carving; the chaste texture of the marble it 
EI i o quality to any building. and any relief deco- 
ra MM oe most refined order and sparingly applied. 
nea ained by panels in correct proportions outlined 
ine m in their contours. Most of the ornamentation 
drei kis A. ners subtle nature, colour and gilding being 
s ae me inlaid in semi-precious stones the pietra dura 
ee = E rea special feature. But perhaps the most striking 
circ eqs m E in the shape of the arch, which in almost all 
that white marble UAM Man Re 
- m s es became the distinguishi 
A as the period. During the governance of this int 
op EE en A A found its golden age. Of a highly an- 
M. x v. ied his desires by the building of sumptuous edifices 
ands, n iting to complete one piece of self- ! 
committing himself to another. All other forms of cult 
on the mason's art, such as literature, the school of 
encouraged by Akbar and Jahangir 
were disreg ind 


expression before 
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and similar intellectual i 
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ven the most ardent flatterer, trained in poetical ana- 
logies, could barely do justice to the surpassing beauty of some of these 
-Aructures, which in spite of vicissitudes still hold their own as the most 
r kind. What could be more graceful than the hall of the 
s with its series of double columns, or the Musamman 
Burj hanging like a fairy bower over the grim ramparts? Even these, 
however, are excelled by the peerless refinement of the Moti Masjid or 
‘Pearl Mosque’, one of Shah Jahan’s latest additions, as it was erected 
in Ap 1654 when the art had attained its ripest state. Few religious edi- 
l'ices convey to the beholdera finer sense of purity than this chapel royal, 
which both on account of the flawless quality of its material, and the 
skilfully modulated disposition of its elements. represents the Mughul 
ith. The subordination and contrast of the entrance arch- 
way to the arcading of the sanctuary, the proportions and arrangement 
of the kiosks surmounting the cornices, and, notably, the subtle raising 
of the drum of the central dome in relation to those on each side, are 
a few only of the aspects of this structure which show in the most em- 
phatic manner that the principles of balance and rhythm were by this 
time thoroughly appreciated by the Mughul builders. 
|. . .] But the remodelling of the palaces of his forefathers did not 

satisfy the ardent building propensities of Shah Jahan, and accordingly 
in ap 1638 he began at Delhi the construction of an entirely new capital 
city of his own. Within its walls was to be included a large citadel or 
palace-fortress, the whole resting on the right bank of the Jumna. No 
regular plan seems to have been followed in working out this scheme, 
except that the city is roughly in the shape of a quadrant with the fortress 
at its apex overlooking the river. Two wide thoroughfares radiate from 
the main gates of the fortress to those in the city walls, and in the angle 
ed was placed the Jami’ Masjid. As a contrast to this apparently 
t itself is a fairly orderly produc- 
unning north and south, with its 
le to accommodate 


of the time. But e 


elegant of thei 
Diwan-i-Khas 


style at its zen 


thus form 
casual layout of the walled city, the for 
tion in the shape of a parallelogram r 
corners chamfered and its northern side set at an ang 
the existing fortress of Salimgarh which then became a barbican to the 
newer construction. The rectangle thus formed measures 1.600 feet by 
3.200 feet and is enclosed by a formidable wall of the same type as that 
at Agra fort, but lacking its bold rugged strength; within this area the 
designers proceeded to plot out the interior arrangements under the per- 
sonal supervision of the emperor himself. These arrangements included 
such essential requirements as three entrances consisting of a ceremonial, 
a private. and a river gateway: barracks for the guard, and accommodation 
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for the immense retinue attached to the court. together with shops and 
similar facilities for their personal convenience; an official portion for 
public and private durbars and affairs of state; a private enclosure to 
contain the palaces of the emperor and the residences of the royal 
family, with ornamental gardens attached: royal store rooms, regalia 
chambers, kitchens, horse and elephant stables, and other minor amenities 
appertaining to the imperial establishment. It is possible to see in the 
Lypical disposition of these requirements within the fortified area ACCESS 
of very early traditions, beginning with the palaces of the Assyrians, 
through those of Ecbatana, Susa, Persepolis, and, then further west, to 
the palace of Diocletian at Spalato, the resemblance of which to a 
Mughul palace-fort points to a common origin. The hypostyle hall of an- 
cient Persia may well be the prototype of the Hall of Audience of the 
Mughuls, which in its turn suggests the Roman forum. for in all these 
rectangular pillared courts it was customary to transact judicial and poli- 
tical business. Turning again to the east in ancient India, the Mauryas 
copied at Pataliputra the columned halls of the Achaemenid Persians, 
and much of Dhammapala's description of Asoka’s palace of the third 
century Bc might apply to Shah Jahan's fortress at Delhi. 

This magnificent royal residence, the last and finest of its kind, is uni- 
que because the whole of it was the conception of one mind. and carried 
out on a systematic and uniform plan. The scheme of this plan was an 
arrangement of rectangles, generally squares. no curved or oblique lines 
being introduced, in accordance with that quadrangular convention so 
deeply rooted in the Mughul mind. Immediately within the main gate a 
large space was divided off to contain the habitation of the palace reti- 
nue, who although residing within an enclosure assigned to them, would 
thus have easy access to both the city outside and the palace within. 
Through this service area a wide vaulted passage led directly from the 
main gate to the official portion, admission to which was obtained 
through the naubat khana or music gatehouse. This official portion, oc- 
cupying a large rectangle in the centre of the fort, consisted of an arcaded 

courtyard. with the columned hall of the Diwan-i-Am at the far side, 
where affairs of an official nature were administered. Around this cen- 
tral enclosure the entire area remaining was reserved for the accom- 
modation and personal use of the royal household, including also the 
Diwan-i-Khass where private audiences were held. One half of this 
private part was occupied by the residences and living rooms of the 
emperor's family. while the corresponding Space on the other side was 
divided up into a series of formal gardens. And along the whole length 
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beauty baffles description. It is made of marble and fashioned in such n w 
that it resembles a full blown flower, . 


the palm of a hand. The particular bea 
rippling water, the foliage of the inlay 


i ested 
1i M gh lc rt he artistic character th D piec S sugg 
ul 1c u l ourl. { : of ese P | 
Hen inclusion in the scheme of decoration at the back of Ls throne 
| sur ounde y other pa S of obviously Indian handi rk, their 
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is à beautiful flower like a cup of marble; moreover, on each curving 
and arched cusp, flowers and leaves of coloured stones Spring from cree 
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From the palaces the water was conveyed to the gardens, of which thit 


known as the Hayat Bakhsh was the largest and most enchantingly land 
out. Here, ina strictly formal pattern of square flower beds amidst flow 


ing watercourses, are two pavilions named after the two months of the 
rainy season, Sawan and Bhadon, both 


decorated with pictures and paintings like the enamelled throne of the Queen 
of Sheba, or like Solomon’s throne studded with emeralds. Through the two 
waterways of the tanks which are made in the centre of these buildings, the 
water is always issuing gracefully, and from the edge of their platforms . . . it 
is falling into the tank below, in the form of a cascade. In the niches, flowei 
vases of gold and silver, full of golden flowers, are placed during the day 


time, and at night, white wax candles, which look like stars amid fleecy 
clouds, are lighted inside the veil of water.” 


This imaginative treatment of the private portions of the fort and of 
the palaces wherein the emperor took his ease differed, however, from 
the more sedate character of the official portion where he held durbars 
and conducted publicly the affairs of state. The Diwan-i-Am or ‘Hall 
of Public Audience’ is an expansive columned hall of sandstone with 
its central bay occupied by a large and stately throne of marble carved 
and inlaid in the manner of the time. The wall at the back of the throne 
is also embellished with inlaid decoration, in the form of pietra dura, 
but much of this ornamentation differs materially, both in design and 
technique, from that in àny other Mughul building. One scene particularly 
isa characteristically accidental representation of Orpheus Sitting under 
a tree and fiddling to a circle of listening animals. It h 
clear that this and several of the surrounding panels of birds and foliage 
were originally fashioned in Italy, and in the course of commercial rela- 
tions found their way to India to be acquired as objects of art by someone 


as now become 
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defects—its free open frontage bringing everything into view, its nipping 
succession of kiosks of varying sizes which crown its parapets, the inte 
resting passages of shadow thrown by its chattris and turrets, the warth 
broken colour of its masonry produce an effect of a singularly pleasing 
kind. It is a mosque evidently built for the benefit of the people; its shady 
cloisters, informal resting-places and alcoved retreats are an open mvi 
tation to all and sundry to spend a quiet hour within its precincts 
While at the principal seats of the Mughuls the white marble style 
was being maintained, a different phase of building was becoming mant 
fest in the Punjab, notably at Lahore. This took the form of brick cons 
truction, with occasional sandstone additions, but owing its distinctive 
character to the glazed tile decoration with which its entire surfaces 
were often covered. The fact that Lahore was Situated in an alluvial 
plain, and somewhat remote from any outcrop of stone, partly accounta 
for this brick and tile development, but not entirely. Since the d 
the Ghaznavid occupation, the Punjab capital had been inclined to culti 
vate an independent architectural tradition. and instinctivély to look to 
the northwest and beyond for its aesthetic inspiration. In-the 
of the seventeenth century the Safavid art of Persia had attained ttn 
zenith, and for a time Lahore appears to have come under its powerful 
spell. It was not that the buildings of the Punjab were exact reproductions 
of those of Shah ‘Abbas the Great; they displayed a certain individuality 
but the brick construction was based on that prevailing in Persia and the 
glazed tiles were of the same type as those produced in the famous kilns 
of Kashan and other placeson the Iranian plateau. The outstanding char 
acteristic of this style of building, both in Persia and the Punjab, is its 
accentuation of colour, as it depends almost entirely for its expression 
on the brilliant display of patterns in faience. To such an extent was this 
colour scheme allowed to dominate the entire fabric that one of the 
fundamental principles of good building has been sacrificed, inasmuch 
as the designers subordinated intentionally all constructional emphasis 
in order to give precedence to the applied art. Eliminate this ornamentation 
and the building becomes a bald arrangement of flat surfaces without 
shadow or any form of relief, mouldings and string-courses are at a dis- 
count, the whole structure resolving itself into a mere background on 
which the tile-setter was encouraged to squander his art unrestrained. 
That such à procedure produced buildings having any claim to archi- 
tectural merit is mainly due to the quality of this tile decoration, which 
is of the highest order. as the brilliantly designed arabesques in variegated 
hues lit by the eastern sun produce a vitality of effect disarming all criti- 
cism. In Lahore and its neighbourhood a large number of buildings were 
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although sufficient remains to show what a gorgeous glow of colon thia 
building presented when first erected. The walls are flat except lor ag 
occasional cornice, oriel window, or balcony, and are divided up iu 
shallow sunk compartments for the reception of the glazed patteins fhe 
fertility of design and the diversity of colour in the scheme are ama, 
and although in its present state a somewhat vivid yellow is inclined in 
predominate each panel, spandrel and border is in itself a work ol att, 
rivalling in the brilliancy of its blues the sheen of the bluejays and pres 
parrots which flit about its walls. There could be no finer illustration ul 
that ardent desire for a display of exuberant colour innate in the east ihag 
these glazed tile buildings of the Punjab. 

All such forms of architectural expression, however, and even thon 
possessing the formal elegance of the royal palaces, take second place 
when compared with that masterpiece, of Mughul architecture, the laj 
Mahal. During the first three years of his reign, Shah Jahan had already 
provided in the fort at Agra a palace for the accommodation of his cun 
Sort, described in the Shah-Jahan Nama as ‘the Paradise-like buildinya 
of Her exalted chaste Majesty, the Queen of the world, the Begam 
Sahiba', and identified as the Khas Mahal, the most sumptuous of ull 
edifices up to that ime. And as during her life no building was considered 
too splendid, so on her death it was fitting that her remains should be 
enshrined within a monument of matchless beauty. Architects wein 
therefore summoned to prepare designs for a mausoleum which to be 
worthy of her memory should surpass all others in artistic dignity and 
stateliness. Of the manner in which the design was obtained and who 
was responsible for the noble building which eventually matured, there 
are no direct records. What evidence there is, is contradictory. On the 
one hand, there is the contemporary statement of Father Manrique, who 
definitely affirms that models were prepared and submitted to the em- 
peror by a certain Geronimo Verroneo, a Venetian, who was residing 
in the Mughul capital at the time.'! On the other hand. indigenous docu- 

ments have been preserved containing a detailed account of those 
employed on the building, all of whom were Asialics, with no indication 
of any European intervention. And as an answer to the Jesuit father's 
contention there is the standing testimony of the Taj Mahal itself. which 
Shows in all its aspects that it was the natural evolution of the Style, true 
to tradition and entirely unaffected by occidental influence. The truth 
seems to be that Verroneo was invited. as were others, to produce de- 


signs, but that prepared by the Mughul master-builders was the one 
eventually selected. 
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to the river demanded special care in the preparation of the foundation, 
which it was the practice of the Mughul builder to support on masonty 
cylinders sunk in the soil at close intervals. Some such System was po 
doubt employed in the substructure of the terrace, as the entire build 
ing including the minarets apparently rests on one firm compact bed af 
masonry. That the method adopted was a sound one is shown by the con 
dition of the building, for after three centuries, during which it has sul 
fered serious neglect, its lines and angles are still as accurate as when 
first produced; any deviation from the true [sic] in a structure which 
relies for much of its beauty on the mathematical precision of its outlines 
would of course be fatal. 
The whole scheme, including the garden, is laid out in the form of 
a rectangle with its long axis lying north and south, the mausoleum 
standing at the northern end, a departure from the traditional square plan 
with the main building in the centre. This rectangle is enclosed by a high 
wall with broad arcaded turrets at each comer, and is entered on the 
south side by a monumental gateway. in itself an admirable composition. 
Within the enclosure is the conventional garden, so designed as to com 
prise an intrinsic part of the architectural effect, the avenue of cypress 
trees being planted to harmonise with the lines of the building, and the 
watercourses with their ornamental pools elevated in such a manner as 
to reflect the most attractive points of view. At the northern end of the 


enclosure is a wide terrace with the mausoleum occupying the centre 


and balanced by subsidiary building on either side. The latter consist 
of a mosque on the west and corresponding structure of no special reli- 
gious significance on the east, but added in order to maintain Strict sym- 
metry. Although naturally intended as the predominating feature in the 
scheme, the mausoleum building in itself is remarkable for the vivid 
simplicity of both its plan and elevation. It rises almost abruptly from 
the higli marble terrace, with no noticeable flight of steps leading up to 
it, for the stairway is concealed within a passage, thus unconsciously 
adding to that atmosphere of reserve in keeping with its chaste character, 
The plan is square with chamfered corners, each side being 186 feet 
long, So that the width of the facade is equal to the entire height of the 
building. Its elevation is divided approximately into two parts of equal 
height, the lower half consisting of the rectangular ground Storey, the 
upper half of the great dome and its accompanying kiosks. Externally, 
each facade of the lower rectangular portion is relieved by an arrangement 
of arched recesses, and to the rich shadows within these voids the whole 
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surface. So sensitive and yet so firm is the drawing that it resembles 
the spirited sweep of a brush rather than the slow laborious cuttimy al 
a chisel, 

In addition, however, to its artistic merit, the scientific thought amd 
technical skill expended in the construction of this monument is remark 
able. Particularly is this noticeable in the subtle overhang of the grent 
dome. which shows that the builders were conversant with the principles 
of tension, stress and strain, so that this problem presented no difficulties 
The contrast in the character of the large dome with the cupolas over 
the kiosks denotes that two different traditions here meet in the saine 

building. The main dome by its shape is plainly of Timurid extraction, 
its remote ancestor being the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem; on the 
other hand the cupolas with their wide eaves are of indigenous origin, 
being derived from the overlapping rings of masonry which formed the 
vaulted ceiling of the Hindu temple. For the centering of the dome tim 
ber, scaffolding supplemented by brick was employed, as noted hy 
Tavernier.? Although details are lacking, light is thrown on this aspect 
of the work from an interesting source, for some of the miniature paint. 
ings of the time depict in a lively manner the various methods then in 
use including that of centering.'+ The design of the minarets was Sug- 
gested by those over the entrance to Akbar's tomb at Sikandra, although 
there is a notable difference in their surface treatment. In the minarets 
of the Taj the face joints are counter-sunk. forming a kind of rustication 
not seen in any other part of the structure, and so by a subtle contrast 
in texture aiding in their detachment from the main building. In this man- 
ner by a combination of the finest art and the most expert construction 
the Mughul craftsmen have produced in the Taj Mahal a monument 
which has most nearly reached the utmost height of perfection. Added 
to this the building owes not a little of its sensuous charm to the extra- 
neous effects of the atmosphere, and the variations in the light on its 
marble surfaces. The marble when first won from the uninspiring 
mounds of Makrana is itself of a superb texture— while with a delicate 
grey grain. In the course of centuries, mellowed by the sun, and sand- 
blasted by the red dust of the surrounding country driven into it by the 
monsoon rains, it has acquired a patina, almost imperceptible but suffi- 
cient to affect its colour values. The result is that the building assumes 
at different times a variety of tints, from a cold grey at dawn, shimmering 
white at noon, and suffused with a tender blush rose in the afterglow, 
with a wide range of half-tones in between. And in the light of the moon 
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provides several notable instances, including 


among others that of the 
great schools of p 


ainting in Europe of the seventeenth century, whose 
finest efforts were followed by an interval of profound exhaustion Amd 


so it was with the architecture of the Mughuls. It has endured its golden 


age. run its course, and even before the reign of Aurangzib had bepun 
to show signs of decadence. The shallow elegance of some of Shah 
Jahan's later buildings, as for example the Machhi Bhawan in Agia ton, 
is a forecast of what was about to take place. Its energies dissi 
the very number and grandeur of its conce 
possible, a period of Sterility w 
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gs of Aurangzib’s reign, but one which 
was then taking place, is far removed, 
the majority of the Mughul monuments, as itis in the Dec 
can. Near the town of Aurangabad, now in the Nizam's dominions, thin 
emperor Caused to be erected in ap 1679 by ^ Ata-ullah, Chief Architect’, 
the mausoleum of his wife Rabi'a-ud-Daurani. A frank copy of the T 
Mabal, although approximately only half its size, it shows in the thir 
years that intervened the extent to which taste had deteriorated and ul 
style become impoverished. With inadequate knowledge the archite 
had evidently endeavoured to improve on the proportions of the Taj, 
also to enrich it with considerable superfluous ornament. The result 


would be expected, is a very mediocre production, the relation of hei 
to width being unpleasing, le 


ay 
ly 
Ic 
el 
and 
SUN 
ght 
ading to a loss of dignity and a congestion 
of the structures around the base of the dome. Almost every arch is 
demeaned with miniature cusps, the cornices garnished by insipid 
mouldings, and the surfaces are aggravated by spiritless arabesques. 


Those outstanding qualities of simplicity and breadth which make the 
Taj So profound and salisfying have b 


een disregarded, and meaningless 
efforts 


at embellishment have been applied all over the building. But 
though the structure as a whole shows such marked evidence of debase- 
ment, the same cannot be said of some of the applied art with which it 
is decorated. The fine quality of some of the accessories proves that 
good craftsmen were still available. The octagonal screen of white mar- 
ble enclosing the Sarcophagus is carved in a perforated pattern equal in 
workmanship to that of the previous reign, while some of the designs 
in bas-relief are exquisitely modelled. But the finest ornament is in 
metal, some of the doors being of beaten brass with bold floral panels 
and borders hammered and chiselled in masterly fashion. The hand of 
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» the eighteenth century is seen in the tomb of se er 
tious structure erected in Delhi as late as AD 1753. As h emperor 
mn atively short distance from the mausoleum of the " jm 
a comparatively < à ; nts, the fir: 
Dm it is an easy matter to compare the two monume 


and the last of their kind. 

iod of nearly 200 y es tl 
h y Pun has taken place is illuminating. They represent the ex 
the chang s 


ror essing in every line its 
| their hat of the emperor expr g in ever : 
ae and that ‘dew of the morning’ which marks 


movement. On the other hand, the tomb of 
by artificial means to reproduce the 
it i adent. Gone are 
iginal vigour, while in reality it ts enfeebled and decade 
origi 3 


i ir place 
: : road simple planes, and in their p 
roportions with broad simp ha ; 
the balanced prop affected structure, each part embarrassed with 
a : 


ears separates the one from the other, and 


power and exultant vitality, 
the beginning of every new no 
Safdar Jang seems to be striving 


is an ostentatious and 
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CHAPTER L6 


The Qudsia Bagh at Delhi: 
Key to Late Mughal 
Architecture" 


HERMANN GOETZ 


Under the influence of nineteenth-century European 

classicism we have long confined our appreciation 

of Mughal art to the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, i.e., to the reigns of Akbar, Jahangir, Shahjahan 
and grudgingly also to Aurangzeb. Whatever be- 
longed to a later period, was dismissed as decadent. 
Since, the concepts and ideals of art history have 
become more comprehensive. We have learnt to un- 


derstand not only static forms expressing a quiet and 


well balanced, never disturbed harmony, but also dynamic types trying 
ions, releasing them in com- 


io express tensions and high-strung emoti 
plicated rhythms suggesting the never completed growth of life, not bal- 


anced, but striving towards a merely felt or indicated higher harmony 
in the life divine. The first has been called the classic or Apollinic ideal, 
the second the romantic or Dionysiac. Of the latter, two kinds have been 
distinguished, the grand style, majestic, tragic, sometimes even pompous, 
and the light style, playful, musical, dancing, even frivolous, and for 
them the terms Baroque and Rococo have been adopted which at first 
had been applied as mere deprecative names, to the post-Renaissance 
styles of sixteenth-seventeenth, respectively seventeenth-eighteenth 
century Europe.' However, these style types are not peculiarities of 
European art; they represent the characteristic phases of all late styles 
in all countries and in all ages, and they cover also the hitherto neglected 
later stages of Mughal art and of its Hindu branch styles. 


“First published in /slaniic Culture. vol. 26, no. 1, 1952. pp. 132-44. 
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When we realise th necro ni 
alis at the Baroque and R 
EN OCOCO phases of ; 
d Pru unu e ^h ases of an arala |. more than a half-hearted precursor of the architecture of Oudh under 
iR Static to an emotional and dynamic ideal i: x MENFE Vicente Mughal and post Mughat ar especially sch aet 
es i ui E FICA. E e can na mote teal ial between the Mughal and post-Mughal art especially such as the lat- 
| ign of Shahjalun qa 1 developed in Rajputana, at the Sikh court of Lahore and in the Mara- | 


and the social and psychological causes of this cha i Wann Au 
SES S chan 
ge, i.e., th t present the Qudsia Bagh‘ forms a modern public park north of the 


sing Indianisation of Mughal society, the disi €., the proprea 
: ; , Sintegrati the 
gration of the | amir Gate of Delhi, in which only a handful of pitiable ruins, the old 


into a loose conglomeratio i i cope 
and the growing ean n aristocratic families, uliance gateway and a mosque, half-hidden behind shrubberies, and 
fied enjoyment of its pleasures, UE eae intenw| ihe exterior wall of the nonbern barüdari, now disfigured by modern 
awareness of the transitoriness and vanit zi underlying anxiety, an . nlargements, testify to its past glory. And yet it was destroyed only in 
Likewise we find the two phases, the n nese very enjoyment ' ‘event times, so that we are fortunately in possession of a detailed view 
of Shahjahan to that of Farrukhsiyar a oe from the later reign of the ‘Northeast Corner of Cotsea Bhaugh, on the River Jamana’ by the 
creasingly militarised administration idt court etiquette and an in well-known British artists Thomas and William Daniell.? Upto the siege 
authority not only of the emperor, but als n emphasise the personal ot Delhi in ap 1857 the building was still more or less intact. In Au 1249 
ee Style evolving under Wiis moa nd PANI (35 1833-4) Bahadur Shah H had its mosque repaired. But when Gene- 
: Mi r the various succeeding principalities. And s SAN and ral Nicholson prepared his decisive attack on the Water Bastion and the 
e that this last phase of genuine Mughal -1S interesting Kashmir Gate, two batteries of six 18-pounders and ten mortars were 
għal art again became the lodged behind its walls, the fine garden of lemon and orange trees was 


¿ut down, and embrasures were broken into the southern enclosure, and 
in the ensuing artillery attack the building was ruined. Even in the 1870s 


the last pre-Muslim Hindu art of the eleventh-thirt n 
Ks key monuments of the transition uri. Pony most of the garden palace was still discernible, the enclosure, the ser- 
genuine Mughal architecture and the all-Indi st phase ol vant quarters, two bárádaris, the mosque and the water-works. But 
rom it during the subsequent hundred yea Daran court style evolving varly in the twentieth century most of it had already been sloped,* and 
ane the Qudsia Bagh at Delhi. But Senet Safdar Jang's mausoleum only one corner tower, part of the northern façade (transformed TA a 
ae more solidly built and much better Soe ne gee impres bungalow) and the mosque at the south-eastern corner can still be seen. 
history the poor ruins of the Qudsia Ba E monument, for ar Once. however, it must have been a most impressive block of build- 
Safdar Jang, though a most vain and self m of mitich greater interest ings piore than } 000 ft. long, several hundred feet broad, and three sto- 
scion of an old Persian family firmly est oe was anyhow the aye high The wasters facade had two small dommertowers and a central 
and therefore susceptible to the past ds dm Mughal hierarchy, wateway The latter, 35 ft. high, 74 ft. long and 55 ft. wide, is rather a 
St glories of an empire then sinking heavy building vithisevEral Bourly lighted central vaults, ante separated 


by a partition wall, and a series of smaller rooms and balcony niches 


antiquar. 
leading up to the roof. On the inner side this facade was lined by rows 


lat f 0 l Asian mausole ms 
[9] V tra 10 
ane f rtt revive he dit on oft entra h u 


mausoleum of Humayun to the Taj Mahal ; ; from the 
Such it is a dismal failure, Mr vis M ME Bibi-ka-Rauda. As of cells. In the centre of the northern (and southern) sides there were 
details of its decoration. Qudsia Be. p ing the innumerable beautiful paradas 39 ft. long and 20 ft. wide with three open aitlies going onto 
low-born dancing girl before she s tee D: e hand, had been a the Bande standing on (Eiraces 5 ft. high. In the ae and 
power and splendour by the AE e eg position of donhwesierà extremities, near the entrance, there were two blocks of 
garden palace was an elegant pleasure h ee cu eunistances; and her buildings, mainly for the Servañts kitchen eis 100 ft. wide and 500 ft 
boldest fashions of the day in order to ouse, embodying the latest and long d ons two courts In front of the eLo pate there was a soH 
serve for a fast life of reckless ol bazai. The eastern half of the compound was occupied by thie garden 


x y * DESI ISOIeu e ) IODer and its famous 
l [s amusem 1 Wh I 5 
H inc n eme ere dar an Sma 
us um nev rcc uld p w i 
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pavilions of the Begum, though hardly anything is known about thin 
more intimate and costly decorated part of the Qudsia Bagh. On the 
riverside it was hidden behind a facade with two octagonal pavilions and 
three jharokhas looking over the water, The mosque seems to have heey 
outside the enclosure, but adjoining. Its now open court measutea 
86 x 28 ft., with an ablution tank almost 32 ft. long and 27 ft. 10 inchar 
broad. West of it the mosque proper stands on a platform, 3 ft. high and 
consists of three domed compartments forming a praying chamber, 
68 ft. long and 33 ft. 10 inches deep. In its northern wall there is a marble 
slab with Bahadur Shah II's inscription [dated] AH 1249. Adjoining the 
northern side, there are some rooms, which apparently served as a habi 
tation for the mullah. All this was constructed in bricks, but covered with 
very solid and fine plaster, except for some occasional finials of ted 
sand-stone, and almost gaudily painted in gilt. 
The decoration of the Qudsia Bagh was indeed a true expression of 
the taste and the habits of its builder and occupant. Udham Bai? was a 
low-class dancing girl who had been introduced to the ‘gay emperor' 
by Khadija Khanum, the daughter of Amin Khan. For a short time she 
became Muhammad Shah’s favourite and bore him a son. But soon hei 
vulgar ways aroused his displeasure, and she sank into obscurity, and 
might have been forgotten for ever if the times had been different. Kor 
in an age when the empire was fast moving to its final disintegration, 
the selfish nobles in power preferred an emperor whose character would 
not hinder them from looting their last remains of the imperial glory. 
In her misery Udham Bai had secretly become the mistress of Jawed 
Khan, the head eunuch of the imperial zenana. When Muhammad Shah 
died in Ap 1748, Jawed Khan helped her son to the throne as Ahmad 
Shah. And he proved to be exactly what the nobles had desired for, a 
young man who never cared about the government, but spent his time 
in the zenana with the various concubines procured by the eunuch, with 
dancing girls and the disreputable relatives of Udham Bai, pimps, male 
dancers, and minstrels. Now the dancing girl was empress-mother, the 
‘Hazrat Bai-ji Sahiba’, the ‘Sahib-ji Sahiba on Whom be Peace’, the 
‘Parent of the Pure’, the ‘Lady of the Age’, the ‘Nawab Qudsia Begum’ 
the ‘Qibla-i ‘Alam’. She was now a mansabdar of 50,000, a rank much 
higher than the highest members of the dynasty had ever occupied in 
the golden days of the Mughal empire, and her brother Man Singh, a 
disreputable vagabond, was raised to the princely rank of 6,000, whereas 
the proud and high-born widows of Muhammad Shah, Malika-az- 
Zamani and Sahiba-Mahal, were kept, in humiliation and abject poverty. 
But even these fabulous revenues did not suffice for the prodigality of 
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the ex-dancing girl and her clique. True, she was kind to eral 
';hah's children and also lavishly helped people for whom she felt e i 
"1atitude. But most of the money was squandered senselessly, on he 
last birthday party in Ap 1754 when she spent 20 million sie PA 
But nobody cared from where the money came. The Sa i 
bankrupt. The empire existed merely in name. The eo clots of ee 
vinces had ceased to send tribute. The districts round the capita w j 
plundered to the last. The rebels fortified their towns and x € 
expelled the imperial tax collectors. And at last they Maius je Ri 
the custody of the Jats, the Marathas, the Bangash and Rohi : ; S 
or the various nobles. There was no regular administration. T e city a 
is neighbourhood was divided into a number of rival c a 
and the imperial durbar a pretext for obtaining a legal title for fu 
i i ference. 
he Kd Jawed Khan, now a mansabdar of 6,000, cashed i 
mense bribes as dárogha of the Diwan-i-Khass, and the only RA - 
had always access to the zenana, to the emperor and his mot A hd 
illiterate but unscrupulous man soon came to be so hated by the o i 
nobles that at last he was murdered. His principal d was : 
wazir Safdar Jang, all-powerful as commander-in-chief oft d 
(i.e., his own troops) and Nawab over the rich province of ne h, a 
yet powerless because of his frequent absence from Delhi Pe is nes 
ity to obtain access to the Emperor in the zenana. This brutal, i ra 
often foolish man was hardly less hated than the greedy eunuch. E 
against both were played out Ghazi-ud-din, son of Asal-Jah d z 
Mulk, Intizam-ud-daula, son of the wazir Qamar-ud-din, and Imad-u 
E imperial guards were never paid. They mutinied ~ e 
Qudsia Begum and her eunuch paramour with most disgracefu ph no 
jokes, and had at last to be disbanded. With this the latent a ic P 
tween the nobles developed into a civil war, into which first the e i 
the Marathas were drawn. First Jawed Khan was trapped and mur e 
by Safdar Jang in Ap 1752, and the Emperor made a virtual EH hn 
next year Safdar Jang was expelled by a conspiracy of hs s 
help of the Jats. Delhi was looted by the latter, put A ens iu 
cowardice prevented an imperial victory. Thereon Imad-u - a iud 
moned the Marathas under Malhar Rao Holkar who had just ma : p au 
with Madho Singh of Jaipur, arrested Ahmad Shah and his mol E 
put Alamgir II on the throne. In a litter Qudsia Begum, now gne 
Udham Bai, and her son were brought into a prison and i de jun 
Very few monuments give witness to this short and reckless period. 
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Safdar Jang’s mausoleum has already been mentioned. Ahmad ‘shih te 
credited with the poor Chobi Masjid (ap 1750) in the Red For '" lawed 
Khan erected the petty and cramped Sonehri Masjid (ap 17511. with 
its gilt domes, in the Chandni Chauk. Qudsia Begum built the othe 
Sonehri Masjid (also ap 1751), southwest of the Fort, just beyond ite 


moat, a small, but much better building than its namesake in the bazim - 
But her chief monument is the Qudsia Bagh. It is but natural that ahe 
wanted to have her own palace. Her actual power was even greater (han 


that of the Emperor, but this power rested on two pillars, i.e., that Ahmat 
Shah possessed all the paraphernalia of power, and yet was never ina 

rested in using it. And as the Emperor's passions were absorbed by hia 
zenana, she was obliged to leave this for the imperial amusements, nu 
to speak of the other rightful occupants whom she could humiliate, hi 
not expel. 

Thus the Qudsia Bagh became her home, vast enough to make it an 
artificial paradise, and strong enough to keep misery, insecurity mul 
unrest of the time outside its mighty walls. Its outlay has already been 
described. It now remains for us to study its decoration such as can he 
reconstructed from the fragments and old illustrations left. 

As already mentioned, this decoration was executed mainly in painted 
plaster. The chief reason for this could have been lack of funds, for 
Qudsia Begum, like her contemporaries, squandered money, even at the 
cost of the last remnants of the state. And we must not believe that the 
Qudsia Bagh was not a most luxurious palace during the years when ıt 
was occupied. For if there were no ceilings of goldsheet or marble walls 
inlaid with agate, malachite, turquoise, etc., the display of silk, gold 
embroideries, etc. at this time was much more ostentatious than in the 
seventeenth century. The difference was due to other reasons. Within 
the shortest time the most pompous palace had to be conjured up and 
with cheap, but skilfully worked materials surely quicker and more im- 
pressive results could be obtained. Whether the splendour would last, 
this question was not of much interest. True, Safdar Jang had not follow- 
ed this principle; but his mausoleum was to be a house for eternity, and 

he could command the rich resources of Oudh; but even he could afford 
only red sand-stone and stucco, and white marble merely for his ceno- 
taph. And for the Sonehri Masjid also Qudsia Begum had used red sand- 
stone. But a palace was neither a mosque nor a tomb. In those days when 
the authority of the imperial court extended hardly beyond the surrounding 
district, it was practically impossible to get marble either from Alwar 
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om Makran, and even the red sand-stone was available only in ud 
| quantities. But there existed no such limitations with regard b d 
ool plaster. And well-trained artisans could be had in any num T 
a- hoap rates, though the emigration of unemployed artists from e ! 
ed uzahad, Jaipur, Bikaner, Jodhpur, etc. had already set oe ric 
(i o modelling, polishing and painting could make good for the cheap- 
«ol the material. And even more the novelty of forms and the audac- 
4 ol new experiments could amaze the visitor. m 
However, this novel art was not new as such; for its first stages go 
i. | to the reigns of Aurangzeb, even of Shahjahan. But what then 2e 
ucu no more than occasional experiments, now became the uu a 
poncipal tendencies may be defined as follows: most of the old arc ^ 
v tural and ornamental forms had become so worn out that they p a 
ducet appeal; they did not disappear, but were reduced to mere ue 
| anents for new combinations of the most varied type. In the simples 
| ethecombinations consisted in a more or less numerous reduplication, 
ii the extreme case in the complete fusion of older forms into new ones. 
Likewise were the straight lines superseded by broken and d 
Avnamic lines, the flat forms by rounded ones, the simple by a - 
types. This same ideal was fulfilled by a dynamic orgarisanpn, ! $ y B 
not only of alternating big and small forms, but also of a slow bu da 
declined intensification and relaxation of accent. On the other hand new 
iorms were developed by the introduction of anew naturalism, a trans- 
formation of most architectural forms into vegetal, especially flower 
motifs of fundamentally Hindu character, sometimes treated m guits a 
. inmetrical and realistic manner. This meant an exuberance which ee 
created a rather heavy effect; but as a further reaction the individua 
lorms were so stretched and slimmed and subordinated to coordinating 
key motifs that the eventual effect was one of gay o "me 
It is not quite easy to exemplify these various tendencies or the m 
hasic forms were subjected now to this, now to that evolution, resu nis 
in quite different new types; and many of the new forms ves the produ 
of a fusion of quite a number of originally different Brotopes. - 
The vast exterior wall, only rarely broken by windows or jharo A 
was organised by a system of alternating big and small d arc 2. 
This arrangement had been known already in Akbar S time. E 
its rhythm had now become more complicated. ogival, bap ert d 
multi-scalloped arches being used, or plain panels, blind a ia i p 
with rectangular blind windows or small jharokhas, arches rising ir 


Eg 
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plain pilasters and others resting on rich half-columns, the size chi 


ip 
ing not in simple interrelations, but in a slowly intensified o1 tela tig 
rhythm. And all this, again kept together by long plinths and Irises uj 
lotus petals or a broad cornice supported by ‘stalactites’.!? More accent 
aled parts, such as gateways, niches, bays and balconies were rame 
between oblong panels such as the Persian and the earlier Mughal and 
tecture had once borne the eulogistic inscriptions of Quranic Quolatianas 


but now the inscriptions disappeared, the panels were often redi 


ied ti 
miniature size? 


and even led round arches in a continuous band 
Since Aurangzeb the corners of mosques, entrance buildings, et 
were flanked by cannellated quoin pilasters capped by a flower-like top 
platform,'* a motif first developed in the architecture of the Decean 
sultanates.'> They are to be found alsoat the mosque of the Qudsia Bayh 
But those flanking the entrance gateway of the palace have been tana 
formed into gigantic and rather heavy round lotus pillars, under the 
influence of the then current type of bellied lotus columns. The kanjut us 
on top ofthe mosque are unusually massive, but otherwise not exceptional 
But those on top of the entrance to the Qudsia Bagh have undergone an 
amazing transformation. Their profile has been turned, as on a lathe, into 
the round, resulting in what might be described as a combination of a 
lotus column basis, capital and small lotus cupola, or like a lotus dome 
on its drum of lotus petals Squeezed together as eventually to resemble 
a sort of flower pot.'^ The cornice has been almost reverted. Formeily 
the sloping pent-roof supported by brackets had been its chief charactet 
istic. Now this has become a horizontal balcony platform resting on an 
impressive system of stalactites (a return to the Persian order still com 
mon in the Punjab under Aurangzeb); and one step further even tlus 
stalactite system is discarded in favour of a simple concave projection, 
now without any platform or pent-roof on top. 

Columns and arches have not basically changed, but have become 
much richer. The columns are of the bellied lotus type developed in 
Aurangzeb's time, very heavy where accentuated, slim and elegant in 
more involved settings. They are now cannellated (or better bundled) 
and scaled (i.e. covered with small lotus petals, as the colours prove), 
and correspondingly the arch has been duplicated and triplicated and is 
likewise scaled. Its curve has become much more complicated. Simple 
keel, pointed and ogival forms are not absent but turn up only as parts 
of richer combinations. Generally the scalloped arch is the rule, often 
still of the type common under Shahjahan and Aurangzeb, though en- 
riched by single leaflets growing from it, and rich, symmetrical and half- 
naturalistic flowers on top. Sometimes, however, it is endowed with a 
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"MS h 
tanpe of diminutive petals which can likewise be traced also E 
leaders of rectangular panels. This petal fringe » Du dut. 
| i | in later Gupta temples. In the 
Anament, in evidence already in la PS 
:cutury it became almost the rule. However, where the "s pecie 
to he of simple structure, its outlines become NE ae 
i i depressed and high scallops 
ic of varying size and curve, vspallop gs 
with others so diminutive as to be hardly more than incisions. Pia 
pressed arch, plain or scalloped, represents a new en di ; ia 
i ith which it is now almost fused. 
the curve of the bangaldar roof wi | i a 
entails another change, the transformation of the ee 2 
i h into a broad leaf winding up 
ing from the top point of the arc | te 
RE the centre of the depressed arch. Finally, the scalloped archa : 
turns up framed by a simple architectural frieze with miniature jeu à 
h as formerly had framed only the rectangle enclosing the arch an 
its spandrels. mE 
I wis has the basis of the arch undergone an incisive d 
llis had begun already under Aurangzeb. KE : aen e 
i ty space was left betwe i 
arches met on top of a pillar, an emp 
This space was now enlarged by interposing, between the aj eee 
the arches, diminutive brackets of the Hindu type V » pora 
ir ildi filling the interstices with the tra 
and Jahangir's buildings, and oen de 
brackets often were of a vegetal c ‘ 
Mughal flower vase. As those i ED 
i j sti fusion set in of all these varie 
already in Shahjahan's time a allt a 
i -work often ending in closed lotu : 
into one set of leaf-and-scroll-wor CAR 
t fixed earlier than the beginning 
However, these forms were no i au 
i il then we could find all the vari 
nineteenth century, and unti 2 oe 
indivi tral leaf scrolls'® or both leaf typ 
tween individual lateral or cen Qus ed 
i ing lotus rosettes and half roundles, 
bined, or the scrolls framing e 
lotus or other bosses or without them, or all this reduced to a repetitio 
of the lotus capital. 
But all this represents no more than the basic Ed the Eon 
i irecti i er Side. 
i direction of both its outer and inn 
was further developed in the jurc eee 
j i ined with the bangaldar roof an 
In the first case it was combine ! ) i E 
dome, executed merely in relief, not in genuine om a bise 
r d to a mere indication of a pent- 
The bangaldar roof was reduce cdd 
i i ine of the depressed arch. And aga 
cornice following the outline o B SE 
! d down so as to form a me 
dome was depressed and dragge NR 
h cornice. And at last the dom s 
roof on top of that curved arc í E 
i f indication on the double lotus 
wise reduced to a mere roo i tae ane ee 
ivi ly conspicuous detail of the whole, 
surviving as almost the only aoe 
pletely worn-off set. The first stage of this development we can tra 
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in the Moti Masjid of Delhi Fort where it is combined with Hank ony 
domes; and this combination with the domes was later to fuse into the 
broken bangaldar roof type. Then this motif recurs in the decoration ul 
the bárádaris on the north (and south) sides of the Qudsia Bagh. But lirai 
in the entrance building of the latter we find it in a definite pure lon, 
next in Safdar Jang's mausoleum and at last in the architecture of aula 

bad [sic], Lucknow, Jaipur, etc. In later times the process of fusion and 
variation went even further when the depressed arch was Superseded 
by a depressed scalloped arch. For thereon first also the pent-rool var 

nice, and next the remnants of the dome became scalloped, and eventually 
the dome transformed itself into a mere second Storey of lotus petala 
crowning those of its former drum. 

On the other hand the arch fused with the niche and the intet 

cupola-ceiling. The first step was the breaking-up of the simple many 
scalloped arch into several parallel arches such as could be seen TET 
in the Rang Mahal of Delhi Fort, and then, already more developed, m 
the Taj-ul-Masjid south of the Red Fort (built by Zinat-un-Nisa Begum). 
This development was faciliated by the common use of red Sand-stone 
slabs which were generally traded in certain standard Strengths. In the 
mosque of the Qudsia Bagh the next Stage is reached by connecting 
these arches by a concave ‘network ceiling’ of simplified stalactite oy 
bandrum design. The other development converging on the first we find, 
e.g., in the Patthar Masjid at Srinagar (by Nurjahan) and in the gateways 
of Delhi City. Inside the exterior arch is a rounded niche into the back 
of which the interior arch is broken, whereas the other windows and 
gates inside the now no more so deep niche have disappeared, Already 
in the Patthar Masjid both are connected by the elaborate vault network 
evolved from the Persian stalactites. In the gateway of the Qudsia Bagh 
we still find the older type, a simple arch framed by a scalloped arch. 
In the mosque the exterior and interior arches are scalloped, but the in- 
ner arch is duplicated and interconnected by a concave network and on 
the outside it is lined by the indication of a simple keel arch. And the 
niche between them has been covered with a most complicated network 
of the details of which it 1s difficult to say how far they still represent 
stalactites orare à mere diminutive repetition of the blind-arch decoration 
of the great palace enclosure. 

This evolution of the niche-arch is reflected again on the cupola ceil- 
ings of the interior of the mosque. The arches no more Support a system 
of squinches and of a drum bearing the cupola, but are broken into the 
latter in the same Way as the just discussed inner arches of the niches 
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y us 
uued into the network of the latter. On the other nang is m es 
tome is now mirrored in the interior ceiling. RN ns Fila 
ha. become a gigantic flower of lotus leaves. e 1 a Eu 
found in Aurangzeb's huildings: isis pane sas p CDM 

lerred, as also in other places.'? In the Qu g iA 
i ie ob step further, in so far as in the centre also 
£T ` > i , 
i the exterior lotus knob ih top” a red 
ion to the beautiful ceiling decoration: i | 
bed "i of Safdar Jang's mausoleum, at rM Nai RI. oe 
On the river facade of the Qudsia Bagh, now des c dum dre 
resting form developments can be observed. The RU CER iud 
broken up into a delicate system of jāli a EEE 
nili balconies resting on a frieze of gigantic lotus petals, A 
as f lotus columns designed like Hindu flower - 
Ms sun i ted in flower over flower. These slim lotus columns aga 
i oval of an old motif of Hindu architecture ie 
wem to Gahadawala and Vaghela times. The uou de A ins 
Ae ^ ; en 
torey merely repeat a type already known * Mw up s 
balconies of the upper storey show new deve s Ss ee 
antic, stylised lotus flowers, a motif known alrea ie Pare ip 
Hfteenth century Jain architecture, though nee Sid pen 
slim columns look like lotus stalks, the roof n a ae Hx re 
interlinked bangaldar roofs. following the curve o A eti Duc 
indows underneath, and supporting one to Sener e 
a s This combination of several bangaldar roots ee 
) D. D : 
RR be traced, in a still tentative stage, 1n the Ce : > Bra - 
Quli at Bhangarh, Alwar (ap 1706) and in the is aad VU 
singh II at Jaipur. In the Qudsia Bagh towers we ei / b ord 
iiit ;hich was next taken over in the Hawa Maha a aip a N 
R a the whole architecture of the later eighteenth an Pao 
acca centuries. Itis worth mentioning Fiancee Cr ne 
VD a =o see caer URE UE piled one 
ee he ARD iy us and bangaldar ddr curis 
on ; it is not surprising that this te 
pu i a. aa ee Pu on pa garbhagriha of the 
Mughal sys as age rol : 
iod temples of the last Rajput and Maratha PUR EN vrac 
The Qudsia Bagh, thus, forms a A E ine dee 
itecture. It is the consummati l 
ocean architecture of Shahjahan. Aurangzeb and Muhammad 
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Aurangzeb, unconsciously of course; for nobody would have condemned 
such a trend more than the orthodox Muslim emperor. But since Ibiahim 
Adilshah II Deccani art had been strongly Hinduised, and with the an 
nexation of the Deccan sultanates this Deccani Style had more and moie 
infiltrated into the Mughal art. Now, however, this trend became note 
conscious. However pious a Muslim Qudsia Begum might have been, 
she had been a dancing girl of dark-skinned Hindu origin.?! The art of 
the dancing girls had always preserved much of the Hindu spirit. "luis 
with the *Hindu' dancing girl dictating the fashion, Hindu sentiment had 
t ` pervade the art patronised by her. The Mughal art typology was con 
S aously conserved and respected. Subconsciously it was reinterpreted 
The Muslim constructive spirit at last gave way to a Hindu sculptural 
approach, the Persian clarity to the Hindu Joy of irregular growth and 
involution, the light flowers of Persia and Kashmir to the succulent tui 


ce of life experience between 
ian steppe, and tropical plains 
Thus the Qudsia Bagh became the Starting point for another Hindu art 


in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, amongst the Rajputs, Sikhs, 
and Marathas. 
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CHAPTER I7 


Tomb of N izamuddin* 


MAULVI ZAFAR HASAN 


(a) Tomb of Shaikh Nizamuddin. 
e In the village of Nizamuddin 
C) Pirzadahs or the desce ; 
scendants Shai izi i 
Er oe nts of Shaikh Nizamuddin. 
e) I. ipti 
(e) eius on a marble slab let into the latticed screen on th 
side. It IS written in gilded nastalig characters dE 


"There is no God but All 


prophet, ah, and Muhammad is his 


l (1) Thanks (be to God) that the Kh 
ity of the sky resolved to build the to 
ness the Ghaus! of the world (Shaik 

(2) He (the Khan) is the glory of 
family and a star of the height of ho 
of high descent and a chief of the sta 


(3) Its (the tomb's) found 

abbr . ‘ nder was a Hashmi z 

ud Wurde M of the Prophet Muhammad) en. 
as (also) a Hashmi i ; : 

Mc sam, men in whose time flourished poetry and 


. (4) When I sought to discover its date the j 
Qiblagah? of nobles and commoners’ (i a 

(5) O! Faridun, turn your f denis 
by the favours of the S 


an of the dign- 
mb of His Holi- 
h Nizamuddin). 
the sun of (his) 
nour, a Sayyid 
nding of a king. 


scend 


wisdom wrote 
pion all) (AH 970 = ap 1562-3), 
ace with truth towards his tomb, perchance 


n" EA aint your work may b 2 
Scribe of this, Husain Ahmad Chishti 4 e accomplished. 


"Excerpts from Maulvi Zafar H 


asan, M. T ; . 
the Great Moghuls, ed, LA. P Prenis of Delhi: Lasting 


age (1919: rpt. Delhi, Aryan Books, | ee 


997). pp. 146-52. 
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Il. Inscription on the wooden canopy over the grave of Shaikh 
Nizamuddin, translations: 


(1) ‘For the Shaikh of Delhi (named) Nizam (uddin), two Farids 
made ready all (that is required) in this world and in the next. 

(2) One Farid gave him a transitory building, the other raised him 
to the position of everlasting life. 

(3) Murtaza Khan over his grave erected a dome (lofty) as the sky. 

(4) A blue cloud rose from the world, and a Pearl dropped into the 
oyster-shell. 

(5) On the earth his square tomb threw wide its four doors (for wor- 
ship) in all its four sides. 

(6) The roof of his sacred tomb was as the high firmament to the 
earth. 

(7) The sky on its four firm pillars repeated spontaneously the takbir 
four times (expressed wonder). 

(8) He who turned his face away from his place (grave) turned his 
back on the great Kaba. 

(9) And he who bowed the head to him made him face bright as a 
mirror. 

(10) Should you serve as sweeper of his place (grave) you are cap- 
able of the work of a hundred Messiahs. 

(11) I searched for the date of this building, wisdom gave as inspir- 
ation. The dome of the Shaikh’ (aH 1017 = Ap 1608-9). 

(12) May He Who built these seven green ceilings (heavens) increase 
the honour of its builder.’ 


Ill. Inscription on the second and fourth southern arches of the veran- 
dah, translation: 


‘In the reign of his Exalted Majesty Sahib Qirani Sani (the second Lord 
of happy conjunction), the most humble of men (named) Khalil-ullah 
Khan, son of Mir Miran Alhusaini Nimatullahi, who was the governor 
of Shahjahanabad, erected this verandah round the blessed tomb in the 
year 1063 (ap 1652-3). 


1V. Inscription on a marble tablet let into the western wall at the S.W. 
corner inside the tomb of Shaikh Nizamuddin, and composed by Alam- 
gir II in Urdu, translation: 


(1) ‘He who becomes the slave of Nizamuddin with his heart receives 
the royal crown of the whole world. 
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"ms E (known as Alamgir Il) performed the services ol n 
sla e with true faith: the kingly crown of Hind (India) has now bee 
given me (Azizuddin). | Mii 
; (3) Through him is healed my wounded heart without recoutse to 
ood, prayer, medicine or physician. | 

F (4) Much afflicted are the people now, O! beloved of God (Nizamud 
in). Confer favour on sinners, you who are a friend of God 


Un th U pervt n f shi d ce 
der esu sion o Ho ar Ali Kh in the eunuch l ive I H 
year 1169 (AD 1755 6). i id 


V. Inscription written in nastaliq characters on the marble balustrade 
round the grave of Shaikh Nizamuddin, translation: 


bringe by the slave of the slave and the devoted servant (named) 
uhaiyud Din Bahadur Shamsul Umara Amir Kabir Khurshid Jah 


on the 21st of the victorious month i 
(Ap 1882-3)^ onth of Safar, the year 1300 Hijia 


(2) The condition of the principal buildings surrounding the tomb of 
Nizamuddin is good, but the smaller structures round the baoli at 
the entrance are in need of attention, and a visit to the tomb UM 
be rendered more pleasant by the absence of the numerous iii 
and beggars who generally infest the place. The area between ie 
Kotla and the road leading to the tomb of Safdar Jang is v i 
sightly and is in need of improvement rau 

(A) Should be protected. 

(C) The tomb of Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya is one of the most sacred 
shrines in India. Since his burial, the enclosure named Vat 
Chabutra, ‘the platform of friends’ in the vicinity of his tomb is 
been regarded with such sanctity that it has been selected by peo i 
of all classes for their last resting place; hence the hole int ` 
of the enclosure is now a graveyard. ki 


The tomb of Shaikh Nizamuddin has been considerably added 
from time to time, as the inscriptions show, and of the Sosa idi 
which was repaired and decorated by Firoz Shah Tughlaq NOS 3 
remains. In the year AH 970 (ap 1562-3) Faridun Khan erected Ss ix 
Eu building (Inscription I). The building measures 31' 9" square us 
in mis andah, which is 6' 9" in width and paved with marble, having 
2 ; 5 o on each side, the openings measuring alternately 
an 3 3". The columns of the verandah carry trefoil arches which 
in turn support a red sandstone chajja. Above the latter is à pinjra 
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parapet overtopped by a series of dwarf domes, the corners of the 

parapet being emphasised by dwarf marble chattris with gilt finials. 

Ihe arches of the verandah are usually hung with heavy cotton pardahs. 

Ihe tomb chamber which measures 15' 8" square internally and 18' ex- 

iernally, is entered through a single door on the south side flanked by 

marble screens, and is lit by openings filled with marble jali-screens set 
in sandstone frames, also usually kept screened by pardahs. The floor- 
mg about the grave is of marble. The dome, which is of bulbous type, 
springs from an octagonal drum, and is ornamented by vertical stripes 
of black marble, and topped by the usual lotus-cresting which serves as 
a base for the gilded finial. At the head, and to the east of the grave, the 
wall contains three screens of marble lattice work, the centre screen 
being larger than those at either side, while in the centre of the western 
wallisa gilded mihrab. A cotton canopy hangs overthe grave and silver- 
ed glass balls are suspended around it as ornaments, producing a very 
tawdry effect. The marble balustrade surrounding the grave is the gift 
of Khurshir Jah of Haidarabad. The grave, which bears no inscription, 
is of marble, and measures 8' 3" by 4 4" by 1' 1" in height. 

Firoz Shah's building seems to have been a domed chamber of which 
the walls were composed of pierced screens. These latter, like the doors, 
were of sandal wood, and Firoz Shah repaired them. He also hung 
golden cups on chains “n the four recesses of the dome,’ and erect- 
ed a Jama'at Khana (congregational chamber) which had not existed 
before. 

In Au 970 (ap 1562-3) Faridun Khan (Sayyid Farid Khan) erected the 
marble screens under the dome, as is testified by the inscription on the 
marble slab at the head of the grave (Inscription No. I). The next addition 
was the wooden canopy, inlaid with mother-of-pearl. This was erected 
in AH 1017 (Av 1608-9) by Farid Khan (Murtaza Khan), who held the 
rank of 5000 in the reign of Jahangir (Inscription II). Khalilullah Khan, 
entitled Umdatul Mulk, governor of Delhi in Au 1063 (ap 1652-3), who 
was raised in the first year of the reign of Aurangzeb to the rank of 6000, 
built the verandah round the tomb, the material used being red sandstone 
and marble (Inscription IID). 

In au 1169 (ap 1755-6) Alamgir Il erected the tablet bearing inscrip- 
tion IV, and possibly carried out other repairs and additions as well. In 
AH 1223 (Ap 1808-9) Nawab Ahmad Bakhsh Khan of Firozpur replaced 
the red sandstone pillars of the verandah by pillars of marble, and the 
curious parapet with its line of miniature domes is no doubt of the same 
date. In an 1236 (Ap 1820-1) Faizullah Khan Bangash added the copper 
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ceiling, ornamented with blue enamel, to the verandah. The dome as it 
now stands is said to have been rebuilt by Akbar IT in Au 1239 (AD 1823- 
4), the old masonry dome being removed. 

Shaikh Nizamuddin, styled Sultanul Mashaikh is said to have been 
unequalled in the influence he exerted upon the varied classes of his co- 
religionists. His real name was Muhammad, son of Ahmad, and he was 
born in the month of Safar in the year AH 634 (4p 1236) at Budaun. He 
lost his father when five years old, and thereafter was brought up by his 
mother, coming to Delhi with herat the age of 25, and taking up his abode 
in the village of Ghiyaspur, near the tomb of Humayun. His mother soon 
afterwards died, and he became a disciple of Baba Farid Shakarganj 
who appointed him as his successor, bestowing upon him the gift of 
divination, and sent him to reside at Delhi. He combined the piety of a 
saint with the worldly wisdom of a politician and, to quote from Carr 
Stephen, his knowledge of human nature, not derived from the study of 
books, but the result of experience of human life, earned for him many 
a dubious compliment, from some of possessing a knowledge of sorcery, 
from others of being a member of the secret Society of the Assassins 
of Khorasan; while according to Colonel Sleeman, at times a somewhat 
precipitate thinker, he was the organiser of Thagism. He was the friend 
of Alauddin Khalji and Muhammad Tughlaq, both of whom succeeded 
to the throne in circumstances of considerable suspicion, the first after 
the murder of his uncle, and the second after that of his father. He ap- 
pears to have learnt in one of his trances the exact time of the death of 
the former; while his prophecy that Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq would never 
see Delhi again was fulfilled by the emperor being crushed to death 
in a temporary palace some four miles from his capital. In ap 1303 
the Mughals, who were the cause of considerable anxiety to Alauddin 
Khalji, were dispersed it is said through the prayers of the saint or, as 
is more probable, were rendered ineffective by the assassination of their 

leaders by Nizamuddin's emissaries. His friends included Sayyid Mah- 
mud Behar, the renowned saint 'Chiragh Dehlavi’, and the poet Khusrau. 
He died at sunrise on the 18th Rabia IL, an 725 (April 3rd, Ap 1325)... . 


(a) Majlis Khana (Assembly house). 

(b) In the village of Nizamuddin. some 20 yards to the north of the tomb 
of Shaikh Nizamuddin. 

(c) Pirzadahs or the descendants of Shaikh Nizamuddin. 

(d) Mughal. 

(e) None. 

(f) Good. 
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(g) Unnecessary. 7 5 S 
di The Majlis Khana measures 32' by 25 E and is two bays RA E 
three arched entrances. It is built of red sandstone and 1S 0 | 


special interest. 


(a) Enclosure of Nawab Mustafa Khan. 

(b) In the village of Nizamuddin to the west. 
(c) Nawab Ishaq Khan. 

(d) Late Mughal. 

(e) Modern inscriptions only. 

(f) Good. 


(g) Unnecessary. | 
(h) This enclosure is the family burial ground of Nawab 


Jagirdar of Jahangirabad, Meerut district. It contains as 
with arched entrances, and a large number of graves, o 
bear modern inscriptions. 


Mustafa Khan, i 
mall pavilion 
f which a few 


Congregation house). | 
Mosque known as Jamaat Khana ( | ) l 
In n village of Nizamuddin, near the tomb of Shaikh Nizamuddin 

to the west. T" 
(c) adt: Mutawalli Pirzadahs, or the descendants of Shaikh Nizamud 

din. l 
(d) Alauddin Khalji's reign. 
(e) On the eastern façade to the south of the centra 

. of the death of Shaikh Nizamuddin, translation: 


arch, giving the date 


(1) ‘The administrator (Nizam) of two worlds, the king of water and 


i he worlds. 
arth surely became a lamp for both t mE Sd 
i o d I sought the date of his death from the invisible, the invisi 
T ` = XE *, a ? = 
ble crier said ‘the emperor of religion (Au 725 = Ap 1325); 


() Good. 
7?) Should be protected. | | " 
di This mosque, known as the Jamaat Khana (house of assembly), is 


the oldest monument found in the Nizamuddin group, IE 
western side of the enclosure surrounding the tomb of e iik 
Red sandstone is used throughout, and ine Mcr QUAE i 
ofthe buildings are 95' 9" N.to S. and 56' 6" E. to W; in heig Tw 
48, 33 to top of the roof and 15' more to the top of ne TD E - 
The central compartment, measuring internally B 6 n m 
rooted by a low dome diam. 37' 10" and was built during Je E 
of Shaikh Nizamuddin by Khizr Khan, son of Alauddin Khalji a 


MATE | EP Mur, ee 
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the hero of Amir Khusrau's love poem, entitled ‘Khizr Khan and 
Deval Devi Rani'. The side rooms, each roofed by twin domes and 
measuring 53' by 19' internally, are later additions, probably dating 
from the reign of Muhammad Shah Tughlaq. The main entrance 
arch is framed in a band of Quranic inscriptions which are also 
found around the internal arches and mihrabs. The main dome 
springs from a polygonal drum, the top of which is encircled by a 
band of ornament of an interlacing pattern and capped by an elabo- 
rate pinjra cresting. The roof parapet is crowned by a battlement of 
the spear head pattern. 


From the centre of the main dome hangs an inverted cup said to be 
of gold. The central room, built by Khizr Khan, is said not to have been 
originally intended for use as a mosque but as a tomb for the Shaikh 
Nizamuddin. The saint, however, for some reason or other, expressed 
the wish when he was about to die that his body should Hoke ‘itered 
there. The building was later converted into a mosque by the addition 
of the two side compartments. The above-quoted inscription is comp- 
aratively modern, and does not throw any light on the history of the 
mosque. 


Notes AND REFERENCES 


1. In the conventional language of mystics the name Ghaus or Qutb is applied to 
the hierarchy of the saints, who is supposed to be pre-eminently endowed with 
sanctity and with miraculous faculties. At the death of such a saint his place is 
believed to be filled by another Ghaus. sical 

2. A place towards which Muhammadans look during prayer, hence the most 
satisfying place. . 


CHAPTER 18 


Mosque of 
Shaikh ‘Abdu-n Nabi" 


MAULVI ZAFAR HASAN 


Ata distance of about a mile from the Delhi Gate to 
Shahjahanabad on the Delhi Muttra [Mathura] road 
there lies a mosque built by Shaikh ‘Abdu-n-Nabi, 
the sadr-us-sadur or chief Sadr of Akbar. The mos- 
que belongs to the style of early Mughal architecture 
exhibited in the Khairu-i-Manazil,! and contains a 
central hemispherical dome without any flanking 
towers or mindrs which “were considered nearly in- 
ee dispensable in the buildings of the Mughals very 
shortly afterwards’2 It is constructed of rubble masonry rendered with 
plaster, and consists of an oblong hall measuring some 73 ft. north and 
south by 33 ft. east and west. The latter is divided into three compartments 
communicating with each other by archways. The eastern facade is re- 
lieved by three pointed arches, the central of them, which is the highest, 
being 28 ft. 8 inches in height and 19 ft. 1 inch in width. Recessed deeply 
from these are the actual entrance to the prayer chamber consisting of 
pointed arches each 15 ft. 6 inches high and 11 ft. 1 inch wide. The 
spandrels of all arches were ornamented with circular bosses of plaster 
incised with the Muhammadan creed or geometrical patterns bordered 
with floral designs, but excepting a few which are extremely faded, they 
have all disappeared. 

The central compartment, which is covered by a dome, is 24 ft. 
2 inches square. At the height of 25 ft. 3 inches from the floor the square 
is brought to an octagon by the usual arched pendentives, the sides 


*First published in Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, no. 9, 1921, 


pp. 1-4. 
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facing north, south, and west being pierced with arched windows, and 
some [F ft. higher up the dome springs from a sixteen-sided drum. It 
rises 15 ft. above the drum and is crowned by a plaster lotus cresting. 
The inner west wall of the prayer chamber is provided with three prayer 
niches or mihrabs corresponding to the three outer openings. 

The soffits of the central dome as well as of the vaults which cover 
the side apartments, are ornamented with incised plaster, but the principal 
feature of ornamentation is the many-coloured tiles, set in pleasing 
designs which embellish the mihrábs. Circular tile discs inscribed with 
the name of God or the Muhammadan creed are also to be found on the 
walls and the spandrels of the eastern arch inside the central apartment. 
These details of ornamentation are, however, fast disappearing, and 
to a certain extent have already vanished. The mosque is in an advanc- 
ed stage of decay and, according to the opinion of the late Mr Gordon 
Sanderson, Superintendent, Muhammadan and British Monuments, 
Northern Circle, is too ruined for repairs. Its end rooms probably intend- 
ed for the use of mullahs or the priests of the mosque, as well as the 
walled courtyard measuring some 76 ft. by 79 ft. and entered by a door- 
way on the east have almost completely disappeared and can only be 
traced by remains of foundations or accumulated debris. 

The inscribed marble tablet measuring 3 ft. 6 inches by 2 ft. 2inches 
and recently removed, for safe custody, to the Delhi Museum of Archaeo- 
logy.? previously occupied the centre of the outer main arch of the prayer 
chamber. The inscription consisting of five lines of Arabic Persian" 
poetry is written in Naskh. 


Its translation reads as follows: 


(1) "During the reign of the Emperor Akbar, may God perpetuate his 
beneficent person, 

(2) A sacred edifice, like which there is none in the regions, was built, 

(3) By the Shaikhu-l-lslam,° the pilgrim of Mecca and Medina and 
the universally acknowledged chief of the learned in the sayings 
of the Prophet, 

(4) (Named) Shaikh ‘Abdu-n-Nabi Bu'mani;? the mine of learning 
and the spring of beneficence. 

(5) The date of the foundation of this edifice Faizi inquired of wis- 
dom. It answered “The best place." 
Written by Naqshabi.’ 


The inscription composed by Faizi, Akbar’ s poet laureate and personal 
friend, contains his name and furnishes a good example of his skill in 
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Arabic literature and poetry. Perhaps the chief merit lies in the axes 
gram, of which the numerical value is aH 983 (AD pm a 
is the beginning of a hadith’ in praise of mosques and therefore 
1 sram for a mosque. 
ws ELE that Faizi, before he rose to power and r 
was treated on one occasion with great contumely and even d d 
Shaikh 'Abdu-n-Nabi from his court when the [ormer P din nu E 
self accompanied with his father before him and m. ies pe 
100 bighas of land. Faizi is said to have been instrumenta E su c. i 
bringing about the downfall of the Shaikh? not more than ae T 
he had composed this Dun he had so profusely 
ikh for his liberality and learning. 
M ad NU. the founder of the mosque, was the d 
Shaikh Ahmad, son of Shaikh * Abdu-i-Quddus of Gangoh, ns 
greatest and best known saints of India. He went oes Pu i ie 
and Medina and studied hadirh, and in the year AH 971 Ss i d rel 
made chief Sadr by Akbar.!! Soon after the appointment E a 
n-Nabi acquired almost absolute powers, and is said to dex iss 
arbitrary.!? Badaoni's Pa: E it nes 
is lavish in praise of the Shaikh * , 
BIER while in others he decries him as du m 
uncivil in his behaviour towards the iue vs sca 2: 
i e matter of making grants to the latter, ` capab 
H even the most familiar hadith.'^ Co EC Ud 
heyday of his prosperity at the date of the building i E jas nie 
emperor who held him in considerable reverence an P : T e 
to his house from time to time to hear lectures on ha C E ane 
said to have placed the Shaikh’s slippers before his e B 
sent the eldest prince (Jahangir) to his school in order is 2m 
lection of Forty hadith compiled by the renowned Lar i Dun 
‘Abdu-r Rahman Jami.'* But at length, owing to the unl o : se pi 
‘Abdullah Ansari, entitled the db pH NE A i 
'ere j is of him, he lost the favour of the Emperor,” * i 
Meera reason being the execution ofa nn of ian 
who was accused of having used the building material o : M 
constructing a temple and of having reviled RON - \ n i 
madans publicly. The story is related with details by um UN m 
Later on in the year AH 987 (AD 1579-80) Shaikh “A i } e 
his veteran enemy the Makhdumu-l Mulk were reported to s E p 
that it was not of their free will but under compulsion tha y he 
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affixed their seals to the document which invested the Emperor with the 
supreme authority in religious affairs. The Emperor got rid of them by 
sending them away to Mecca, with the order not to return until sent for, 
the former having been appointed chief of the caravan of pilgrims and 
entrusted with the money sent to the deserving people there. But the 
news of the insurrection of Mirza Muhammad Hakim infused the two 
exiles with wild and undefined hopes, who forthwith, inspite of the 
admonitions of the Sherif of Mecca and in direct contravention to the 
injunctions of the Emperor, embarked for home and landed in Gujarat 
in AH 990 (Ap 1582). The Makhdumu-l Mulk died at Ahmadabad, but 
" Abdu-n-Nabi received orders to attend the royal presence.22 On his 
arrival at Fathpur, an account of 70,000 rupees which the Emperor gave 
him when he set off for Mecca was demanded of him, and with a view 
to make him settle it, he was made over into the custody of Raja Todar 
Mal, and for some time was imprisoned like a defaulting tax-gatheret 
in the counting-house of the office, where one night a mob Strangled 
him.? Another historian?! says that ‘Abdu-n-Nabi was handed over to 
Abu’ Faz] who either strangled him owing to previous enmity, o1 let him 
suffer a natural death. His death occurred in the year AH 992 (Ap 1584). 
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the fourth officer of the empire, the first three being the vakil, vazir and bakhshi. 
The sadr was the highest legal officer, and had powers similar to those of 3 
Administrator-General. He was in charge of lands devoted to ecclesiastical an i 
benevolent purposes and possessed an almost unlimited power of a 
such lands independently of the king. He was also the highest officer of je "i 
iastical law and could exercise inquisitorial powers. The Qazi and the Mir 'Ad 
were under his orders and he was assisted in his important duties by a clerk 
who looked after the financial business and was styled the Diwan-i-Sa’adat. 
(Muntakhabu-t Tawarikh), vol. u, p. 70; Ain-i Akbari, vol. 1, p. 546. 


Muntakhabu-t Tawarikh, vol. m, p. 80. 


Muntakhabu-t Tawarikh, vol. ut, pp. 80-2. 
Maathiru-l Umara, vol. n, pp. 563-4; vol. 1, p. 256. 


Maathiru-l Umara, vol. n, p. 564. 


CHAPTER 19 


Symbolism of the Dome* 


ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 


I 


The origin of any structural form can be considered 
either from an archaeological and technical or from 
a logical and aesthetic, or rather cognitive, point of 
view: in other words, either as fulfilling a function 
or as expressing a meaning. We hasten to add that 
these are logical, not real distinctions: function and 
significance coincide in the form of the work: how 
ever, we may ignore the one or the other in makinp 
— use of the work as a thing essential to the active lite 
of the body or dispositive to the contemplative life of the spirit 
Inasmuch as we are here mainly concerned with xienificailce we 
need not emphasise the importance in architectural history of the prol 
lem presented by the superposition of a domed (or barrel-vaulted) rool 
upon à rectangular base, nor go into the question of how, where homo 
geneous materials such as mud or wattle were in use. this was originally 
very simply solved (and even more easily in the case of a tent of skins 
or woven material) by a gradual obliteration of the angles as the vanis 
were built up; and how subsequently where stone or brick was employed 
ihe same problem was solved in two ways structurally, either by EDU: 
ning (trabeation, squinches) or by building forward from the ables (cor 
belling, pendentives). We propose to ask rather why than how "the 
square chamber is obliged to forsake its plan and strain forward to meet 
the round dome in which it must terminate" .! and whether it is altogether 
accidentally, so to speak. that our domes 'appear to have been destined 


*First published in The Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. xiv, March 1938, no. | 
excerpted from pp. 1-56. l i AM 
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to symbolise the passage from Unity to quadrature through the mediation 
of the triangle of the squinches' ;* and why in the north porch of the 
Erectheion ‘immediately above the trident- mark (of Poseidon) an opening 
in the roof had been purposely left. We might have expressed the prob- 
lem otherwise by asking "Why should the walls of a tepee or sides of 
a pyramid contract towards a common point in which their independent 
existence ceases?'; OT again, in the case of a dome supported by pillars, 
by asking, "Why should these pillars either actually (as in the case of 
certain bamboo constructions) OT virtually (as is evident if we consider 
the arch as a dome in cross-section) converge towards the common apex 
of their separated being, which apex is in fact their "key"? 

Inthis matter of procedure from unity to quadrature there is something 
analogous to the work of the three Rbhus in making four cups out of 
Tvastr’s one. These Rbhus compose a triad of ‘artists’,’ who are des- 
cribed as ‘Men of the interspace, Or air’ (antariksasya narah), and are 
said to have quartered the Titan’s cup (camasam, pátram), ‘as it were 
measuring out a field’ (ksetram iva vi mamuh, Reveda, 1. 10.3-5). The 
reference is undoubtedly to the primordial act of creation by which a 
‘place’ is prepared for those who are eager to emerge from the antenatal 
tomb, to escape the bonds of Varuna. Attention may be called to the ex- 
pression vi mamuh, from vi mā, to “measure out’ or ‘lay out’, and hence 
to ‘plan’ or even ‘construct’. The root with its prefix occurs notably in 
the word vimdna which often coincides with ratha (chariot) as the desig- 
nation of what is at once the ‘palace’ and the ‘vehicle’ of the God (i.e. 
the revolving universe), and which occurs in Rgveda chiefly in connection 
with the creative determination of ‘space’ (antariksa, rajas), for example 
in v.41.3 where Somapusana, described as the Poles of the Universe, 
are besought to “urge your chariot hitherward, the seven-wheeled chariot 
that measures out the region’ (rajaso vimánam . . . ratham), that is to 
say, are asked to bring into being an inhabitable space. In countless texts 
we find vi mā employed in this way with respect to the delimitation of 
space, the laying out of ‘abodes of cosmic order’ (ríasya dhüma), and 
the determination of the “measure of the sacrifice’ (yajnasya matram) 
which is again an aspect of the act of creation. In v.81.3 it is the Sun 
himself that ‘measures out the chthonic regions’ (parthivani vi mame . . - 
rajámsi deva savita), i.e. the ‘grounds’ of the seven worlds; or otherwise 
expressed, itis Varuna who ‘employing the Sun as his rule, measures 
out the earth’ manéneva ... vi... (mame prthivim süryena, v.85.5):° and 
we may say in the words of Genesis, I, 1, that ‘thus the heavens and 
the earth were finished, and all the host of them’. 
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Our citations above have been chosen in part to bring out the connec- 
tion of the Sun with the act of creative delimitation by which the Three 
(or Seven, or Thrice Seven) Worlds are made actual. For we must as- 
sume from Rgveda, 1.110.3 and 5 that the ‘Asura’s cup' made fourfold 
by the Rbhus is really the ‘platter’ or disc (patra = mandala) of the Sun 
(or rather, ante principium, that of the United Sun and Moon, Heaven 
and Earth, coincident in the beginning as they are at the end of time): 
we remark not merely the appositional sequence 'Savitr (the Sun) . . . him- 
that-may-not-be-hidden . . . this only feeding vessel of the Titan (Father)' 
(savità . . . agobyam . . . camasam asurasya bhaksanam ekam santam, 
1.110.3, with pátram for camasam, in verse 5)’ and in Atharvaveda, x.8.9 
‘bowl wherein is set the glory omniform' (camasa . . . yasmin yaso nihi- 
tam visvarüpam), but also the later designation of the sun-door as an 
‘entrance covered over by the golden platter of truth’ (hiranyamayena 
patrena satyasyüpihitam mukham),’ Isa Upanisada, 15, cf. Jaiminiya 
Upanisada Braéhmana, 1.3.6). 

It is then, by means of the Sun, often described as the Titan’s ‘eye’, 
that He surveys, experiences, and ‘feeds upon’ the worlds of contingent 
being under the Sun, which are in the power of Death, and properly His 
food; by means of the Sun that these worlds are in the first place *meas- 
ured out’, or ‘created’. It is just this that is implied in the work of the 
Rbhus, who make of the single solar ‘platter’ four of the like sort, by 
which we can only understand four solar stations, representing the limits 
of the solar motion in the four directions (motion daily from East to West 
and back again, and annually from South to North and back again). It 
will then be a matter of obtaining ‘food fromall four quarters’ (Paricavimsa 
Bráhmana, xv.3.25): this may seem from a human point of view a great 
thing, but it can be easily seen that it is far more in accordance with the 
dignity of the divine unity to obtain all possible kinds of ‘nourishment’ 
from a single source, a veritable cup of plenty, than to obtain these vari- 
ed foods from widely extended sources: what Tvastr resents is in effect 
the partition of his central unity involved by an extension in the four 
directions. If all this is attributed in Rgveda either to the Deity in person, 
or alternatively to a subsequently deified triad of ‘artists’, this can only 
be understood to mean that the latter are collectively the three dimensions 
of space, and in this sense ‘powers’ whose operation is indispensable 
to the extension of any horizontal ‘field’ in terms of the four quarters: 
it is in fact only by means of the three dimensions that an original ‘one’ 
can be made ‘four’, ‘like a field’ (ksetram iva), and it is in this sense 

that we proceed from unity to quadrature by means of a triangle.? The 
converse procedure is given in the well-known miracle of the Buddha’s 
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begging-bowl (patta = patra, Jataka, 1.80): that the Buddha receives 
four bowls from the Kings of the Four Quarters, and making of these 
four one bowl, eats from it, implies an involution of space, and what 1S 
evidently and literally an atonement of what had been done by the 
Rhbus. For the Buddha, now a unified being, the Grail is once more as 
it had been in the beginning and for Tvastr. single. 
Thus considered, the *myth' of the Rbhus may be called a paraphrase 
of a more usual formula according to which the Sun is described as 
seven-rayed;9 of which seven, six represent the arms of the three- 
dimensional Cross of Spiritual Light (trivrd vajra) by which the universe 
is atonce created and supported.!! Of the six rays, those which correspond 
to the Zenith and Nadir coincide with our Axis of the Universe (skambha, 
divo dharuna, etc.), Islamic Qutb, and Gnostic stauros, while those 
which correspond to North and South, East and West, determine the ex- 
tension of any horizontal plane or ‘world’ (loka, precisely as the locus 
of a specific ensemble of possibilities), for example, that of each of the 
seven worlds considered as a given plane of being. The seventh ray 
alone passes through the Sun to the supra-solar Brahma worlds ‘where 
no sun shines’ (all that is under the Sun being in the power of Death, 
and all beyond ‘immortal’); and is represented accordingly in any dia- 
gram by the point at which the arms of the three-dimensional cross inteT- 
sect, or as Mahidhara expresses it, ‘the seventh ray is the solar orb 
itself’. It is by this ‘best ray’, the ‘one foot’ of the Sun, that the ‘heart 
of each and every separated essence is directly connected with the Sun: 
and it will prove to be significant in our interpretation of the summit of 
the dome that when the separated essence can be thought of as returned 
to the centre ofits own being on whatever plane of being that this seventh 
ray will evidently coincide with the axis of the Universe. In the case of 
the Buddha’s ‘First Meditation’ ,!? it is evidently just because he is for 
the time being completely reverted and thus analogically situated at the 
‘navel of the earth’ the nether pole of the Axis, that the Sun above him 
casts an unmoving shadow, while the shadows of other trees than the 
one under which he is seated change their place. We need hardly say 
that the position of the Axis of the Universe is a universal and nota local 
position: the ‘navel of the earth’ is ‘within you’, else it were impossible 
to ‘build up Agni intellectually’, as the Satapatha Bradhmana expresses 
what is formulated in Christianity as the ‘bringing to birth of Christ in 
the soul’. In the same way the centre of every habitation is analogically 
the centre, an hypostasised centre, of the world, and immediately under- 
lies the similarly hypostasised centre of the sky at what is the other pole 
of the Axis at once of the edifice and of the universe it represents. 
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Every house is therefore the universe in a likeness, and provided with 
an analogous content: as Mus expresses it, "The House and the World 
are two equivalent sums... The family living in it is the image of the 
countless crowd of creatures dwelling in the shelter of the cosmic house; 
ol which the ceiling or roof is heaven, light, and sun.' The work of the 
architect is really an ‘imitation of nature in her manner of operation’: 
the several houses reflect in their accidents the peculiarity of as — 
builders, but are essentially 'so many hypostases of one and the same 
world and all together possess but one and the same reality, that f this 
universal world'.?? 

What we have said with respect to the house applies with equal force 
to many other constructions, of which we may cite the chariot as a not- 
able example. No less precisely than the house, the chariot reproduces 
the constitution of the universe in luminous detail. The human vehicle 
is an exemplary likeness of the cosmic vehicle or body in which the 
course is run from darkness to light, from endless end to endless end 
of the universe, conceived at once in terms of space (and in this sense 
as stable) and in terms of time (as the Year, and in this sense revolving). 
The paired wheels of this cosmic vehicle or universal incarnation of the 
Spirit, its driver, are respectively Heaven and Barth, at once divided and 

united by the axle-tree, on which the revolution of the wheels takes place 
(Rgveda, x.89.4). This axle-tree is the same thing as our Axis of the Uni- 
verse, and trunk of the Tree, and the informing principle of the whole 
construction. The division of the wheels which is the act of creation 
brings into being a space within which the individually proceeding pri: 
ciples are borne on their way; while their reunion, realised by the chario- 
teer when he returns from the circumference to the centre of his own 
being, is the rolling up of time and space, leaving only a single wheel 
in principle (Dante's prima rota), of which the hub is that solar gate 
‘through the midst of which one escapes altogether’ (atimucyate Jaimi- 
niya Upanisada Brühmana, 1.3.5) from the revolving cosmos Ato an 
uncontained empyrean. Nothing will be changed in principle if we take 
decound in the same way of the exemplary likeness of ships to the cosmic 
Ship ol Life in which the Great Voyage is undertaken; the deck cones 
ponding to the surface of the earth, the mast coinciding with the vertical 
axis of the house and axle-tree of the chariot, while the 'crow's nest’ 
corresponds to the seat of the all-seeing Sun above. ud 
All that we have implied, here and elsewhere, with respect to the imi- 
tation of heavenly prototypes in human works of art, and the conception 
of the arts themselves as a body of transmitted knowledge of ultimately 
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superhuman origin, can be applied equally to the case of the artificer 
himself just as also in Christian philosophy there is taken for granted 
an exemplary likeness of the human architect to the Architect of the 
World, and as indeed the consistency of the doctrine requires. If we 
consider such an architectural treatise as the Manasara, we find in the 
first place clear evidence of a direct dependence upon Vedic sources, 
for example, in the statement that the master-architect (sthápati) and 
also his three companions or assistants, the surveyor (sütra-grühi), the 
builder and painter (vardhaki), and carpenter (taksaka) are required, by 
way of professional qualification, to be acquainted both with the Vedas 
and with their accessory sciences (sthapatih . . . vedavic-chástra- 
páragah, loc. cit., n.13 and f.), and in such verses as ‘It is through the 
Sun that the Earth becomes the support of all beings’ (ib. 1.7), evidently 
an echo of Rgveda v.85.5 cited above. Furthermore, ‘It has been said 
by the Lord himself that he is the All-fashioner (Vi$vakarma)' (ib. 1.2); 
and it is from his four ‘faces’ that are descended the quartet of architects 
mentioned above, who are moreover called ‘all-fashioners’ after him 
(ib. u.5). It may be added that evidently the ‘four architects’ correspond 
to the four ritual priests of the sacrifice, the sthápati in particular to that 
one who is styled pre-eminently the Brahmana, as distinguished from 
the others by his greater knowledge, without which their operation 
would be defective. In our Medieval Sinhalese Art we have called atten- 
tion to the sacerdotal and regal functions performed even by the modern 
sthüpati in Ceylon. A similar analogy could be drawn between the "four 
architects’ on the one hand, and the Sun or solar Indra with his particu- 
lar associates, the Rbhus. And finally, the designation of the master- 
architect, as sthápati immediately suggests vi... atisthipah in Rgveda, 
1.56.5-6, where it is a matter of the architectural construction of the 
universe, with its axial 'pillar of heaven’ (divo dharunam, cf. 1X.73.7 
where Soma as the Tree of Life is aharunah mahah divah, ‘the great 
stauros of the sky’), and rigid crossbeam (tiro dharunam acyutam): 
sthapati and atisthipah being equally causative forms of stha in the 
sense ‘to set up’. Rgveda, 1.56 at the same time makes a direct connection 
between the construction of the universe and the smiting of the Serpent, 
Ahi-Vrtra, the significance of which will appear later. We may say that 
just as much as the sacrifice itself (a synthesis of all the arts), every art- 
istic operation, as such operation is envisaged by tradition, is an imi- 
tation of what was done by the Gods in the beginning. 
The questions of the Rbhus and of the Cross of Light have been intro- 
duced into our discussion of the principles of sacred architecture (from 
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the traditional point of view, there is nothing that can be defined as es- 
sentially or wholly secular) primarily in order to provide a background 
illustrative of the manner in which the problems of spatial extension and 
construction have been traditionally approached. Our method of approach 
is based upon the fact that the technical problem as such only presents 
itself when there has already been imagined a form to be realised in the 
material. Whether we have in view a spatial universe or a human cons- 
truction, the idea of a space to be enclosed between a vault above and 
a plane below must be assumed in the mind of the architect logically 
prior to any actual becoming of the work to be done; which priority will 
be merely logical in the case of the Divine Architect, but must be also 
temporal in the case of the human builder who proceeds from potentiality 
to act. And prior to this formal cause, with the same reservations, there 
must be assumed a final cause or purpose of the construction to be 
undertaken, the artist always working both per artem et ex voluntate. The 
same will hold good whether we take account of the house of the body, 
a constructed dwelling, or the universe as a whole. Just as formally con- 
sidered there is a correspondence between the human body,'6 human 
building, and whole world, so there is also a teleological correspondence: 
all these constructions have as their practical function to shelter individual 
principles on their way from one state of being to another to provide, 
in other words, a field of experience in which they can ‘become what 
they are’. The concepts of creation (means) and of redemption (end) are 
complementary and inseparable: the Sun is not merely the architect of 
space, but also the liberator of all things thereinto (which would otherwise 
remain in an obscurity of mere potentiality), and finally of all things 
thereform. 

It can be said with respect to any of these houses to which we have 
referred that one enters into the provided environmentat its lowest level 
(at birth) and departs from it at its highest level (at death); or in other 
words that ingress is horizontal, egress vertical (these are the two direc- 
tions of motion on the wheel of life, respectively peripheral and centri- 
petal). If this is not empirically evident in all respects, this is nevertheless 
an accurate presentation of the traditional concept of the passage of any 
individual consciousness through any ‘space’; and this is a matter of 
importance, because it is precisely in the notion of a vertical egress that 
we shall find an explanation of the symbolism of our domes. 

We are not then disposed to enquire whether or not, or whether to 
some extent, the form of a stüpa may or may not have been derived from 
that of a tumulus or domed hut (we agree in fact with Mus in rejecting 
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rather than a domed construction, and therefore, necessarily to be unde 
stood rather from a symbolic than from a practically functional point ol 
view; it represents a universe in parvo, the abode of a person who has 
passed away, analogous to the universe itself considered as the body 
or abode of an active ‘Person’. In the same way the Christian church, 
functionally adapted to the uses of liturgy, which are themselves entirely 
a matter of symbolic significance, derives its form from an authority 
higher than that of the individual builder who is its responsible architect 
just as also in the case of the painted icons. ‘That art alone belongs to 
the painter; the ordering and the composition belong to the Fathers’ 
(Second Council of Nicea). In the same way the Indian architect ‘should 
reject what has not been prescribed (anuktam), and in every respect per 
form what has been prescribed’ (ManasGra); just as it is stated in con 
nection with images that ‘the beautiful is not what pleases the fancy, but 
what is in agreement with the canon’ (Sukranitisára, w.4.75 and 106) 
the function of which canon is to provide the support for the contemplative 
act in which an imitable form is visualised (ib. 70. 71).7! 
Before proceeding to a more detailed consideration of the ideology 
expressed in Indian domed constructions, and in what may be termed 
the archetypal form of any edifice, we must point out that what has been 
said by Mus for the stüpa and for the palace, 'this Buddhist monument 
is comprehensible primarily with respect to its axis' and *we say of the 
prasada, as of the stüpa, that it is to be understood with respect to its 
axis, and that all the rest is only accessory decoration’,” is of universal 
application.? This is sufficiently evident in the case of a domed hut of 
which the roof is actually supported by a king-post, thought of not mere- 
ly as connecting the apex of the roof with a tie-beam, but as extending 
from the apex to the ground. We wish to point out, however, that while 
huts of this type have certainly existed, and that similarly at least in 
some cases (e.g. at Ghantasala) the axis of the Stüpa was actually and 
Structurally represented within it, the importance of the axis in principle 
is no more necessarily represented by an actual pillar within the building 
than it would be possible to demonstrate the empirical existence of an 
Axis of the Universe, which axis is indeed always spoken of as a purely 
spiritual or pneumatic essence. On the other hand, we do find that the 
prolongations of the axis above the roof and below the ground are mater- 
ially represented in actual construction; above. that is, by a finial, which 
may be relatively inconspicuous, but in many stüpas extends upwards 
in the form of a veritably 'Sky-scraping' mast (vasti) or 'sacrificial-post' 
(yuipa) far beyond the dome; and below the floor of the contained space 
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M apt to maintain that symbolic meanings are ‘read into’ the ‘faet 
ich must originally have had no meaning, but only a physical effi 
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and secondly that the expression vijjhitva (Skr. root vyadh), Jdtaka, 
1.201, implies a central perforation of the kannikd-mandalam which was 
itself an image of the disc of the Sun (sürva-mandalam). and at the same 
time constituted what may have been called the 'eye' of the dome, al- 
though for this we have no Indian literary evidence beyond the use of 
‘eye’ for ‘window’ in the word gavaksa (literally *bull's eye’). and the 
expression ‘eye of a lotus’ (puskaráksa) occurring in Pànini v.4.76. We 
need hardly say that ‘Sun’ and ‘Eye’ are constantly assimilated notions 
in Vedic mythology, and that it is from the same point of view that the 
Buddha is frequently called the ‘Eye in the World’ (cakkAumáloke).? 

A majority of existing domes are in fact provided with an apical aper- 
ture, called the ‘eye of the dome’: Gwilt's Architectural Glossary, de- 
fines ‘eye’ as ‘a general term signifying the centre of any part. The eye 
of a dome is the horizontal aperture in its summit. The eye of a volute? 
is the circle in its centre.’ 

‘On the Acropolis of Athens. . . . In the north porch of the Erectheion 
are the marks of a trident. In examining the roof of this north porch it 
has been found that immediately above the trident-mark an opening in 
the roof had been purposely left: the architectural traces are clear.’*4 The 
Roman Pantheon was lighted by an enormous eye, open to the sky, mak- 
ing the structure in fact hypaethral. More often the eye of a dome is 
comparatively small, and opens into a ‘lantern’ above the dome, which 
lantern admits light but excludes rain. In the case of the stüpa there is 
likewise an opening at the summit of the dome, the purpose of which 
is to serve as a place of insertion or socket for the mast that overstands 
the dome, and which is therefore also an ‘eye’. 

In any case, and whether an opening or a socket, the aperture can be 
regarded as at the same time functional (source of illumination, mortice. 
etc.) and as symbolic (means of passage from the interior to the exterior 
of the dome). It may be further observed that the eye in a roof is also 
a louvre or luffer permitting the escape of smoke from the central fire 
beneath it. That the eye or luffer thus functions as a chimney (as 
well as a source of light) by no means reduces. but rather reinforces 
the macrocosmic symbolism, for it is both as an ascending flame and 
as a pillar of smoke by which Agni props up the sky, as in Reveda, 

iv.6.2-3 where ‘Agni. even as it were a builder. hath lifted up on high 
his splendour, even as it were a builder his smoke. yea, holdeth up the 
sky (stabhāyat upa dyām) . . . a standard, as it were the pillar of sacrifice 
(svaru = yüpa), firmly planted and duly chrismed', cf. Rgveda. 1.5.10, 


1v. 5.1, vi. 17-27. 


It is certainly not without significance that vijjhitva. ‘perforating’ or 
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‘penetrating’, is also employed in connection with the piercing of a mark 
or bull’s eye by an arrow, e.g. in Játaka, v.129 f., where there is an 
account of the feats of archery performed by the Bodhisattva Jotipála 
C Keeper of Light’). a superlative marksman (akkhana-vedhin)* whose 
shaft is ‘tipped with adamant’ (vajirageam nárácam), and who is, 
furthermore, possessed of the power of aerial flight, to be subsequently 
discussed. One of the feats of the ‘Keeper of Light’, whom we can only 
regard as a ‘solar hero’ and like the Buddha a ‘kinsman of the Sun (adic 
cabandhu), is called ‘the threading of the circle’ (cakka-viddham). In 
the execution of this feat, his arrow, to which a scarlet thread (ratta- 
suttakam) has been attached, penetrates in succession four marks plac- 
ed at the four corners of the arena, returning through the first of these 
marks to his hand, thus describing a circle which proceeds from and 
ends in himself as its centre. Thus the Bodhisattva, standing within a 
fourcornered field (caturassa-paricchedabbhantare) connects its corners 
(the four quarters, cf. Satapatha Brahmana, vi.1.2.29) to himself by 
means of a thread (suttakam = sütram): and this is unmistakably a 
‘folkore’ version of the sutrátman doctrine, according to which the Sun 
connects these worlds and all things to himself by means of a thread of 
spiritual light. 

We cannot, indeed, agree with M. Foucher that the well-known bow- 
and-arrow symbol met with on early Indian coins primarily represents 
a stupa. On the other hand, as pointed out by Mus, ‘Does not the stüpa. 
considered as constructed wholly round about the axis of the universe, 
look strangely like a bow to which an arrow has been set??? and, we 
may add, like other domed structures, if thought of in cross-section. 
Remembering the actual perforation (vijjhitvd) of our roof-plate, and 
what has been said above about the 'eye of a dome', we cannot but be 
struck by the fact that in this symbol of a bow and arrow suggesting the 
cross-section of a stüpa (or any like domed structure) the arrow actually 
penetrates the apex of the ‘dome’; in other words breaks through the 
summit of contingent being (bhavdgra). through the station of the Sun 
in the zenith into a beyond. 

It is at this point that our symbolic archery becomes most significant. 
For, as will now be seen, that goal which lies beyond the Sun, and which 
is usually described as reached by a passing through the midst of the 
Sun, is also very strikingly described in Mundaka Upanisada, 1.2.2—4 
(which we cite in a slightly condensed form) as to be attained by means 
of a spiritual marksmanship: ‘Resplendent-sun (arcinam), imperishable 
Brahman, Breath of Life (pranah). Truth (satyam), Immortal—That is 
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the mark (laksyam) to be penetrated (veddhavyam).’*° ‘Taking for bow 
the mighty weapon of the Upanisad, set thereunto an arrow pointed by 
reverent-service, and bending it by the thought of the nature of That, 
penetrate (viddhi)" that mark, by friend. OM is the bow, the Spirit 
(ütman) the arrow, Brahman the mark to be penetrated by one abstracted 
from sensuous-infatuation: as is the arrow, so should he become of that 
same nature’ (saravat tanmayo bhavet), i.e. of the nature of That, the 
mark to be attained. It is only as no man to whom soul-and-body are 
‘himself’, no man who still conceives ‘himself’ to be so-and-so, but as 
one who recognises in ‘himself’ (ütman) only the immanent Spirit 
(sariratman, dehin), and moving in the Spirit (@tmany erya) or as our text 
expresses it, making of himself a purely spiritual arrow, that any man 
can hit That mark so as to be confused with It, as like in like: just as, 
in more familiar imagery, when rivers reach the sea, their individuality 
is undone, and one can only speak of ‘sea’ (Prasna Upanisada, v1.5). 

The flight of our spiritual arrow is a flight and an emergence from 
a total darkness underground and the chiaroscuro of space under the Sun 
into realms of spiritual light where no Sun shines, nor Moon, but only 

the lightof the Spirit, which is Its own illumination.? Now, as we know 
from texts too many to be cited here at length, it is through the Sun, and 
only through the Sun, the Truth (satyam), and by the way of the Well 
at the World's End, that there runs the road leading from this defined 
Order (rta, kosmos) to an undefined Empyrean. It is 'through the hub of 
the wheel, the midst of the Sun, the cleft in heaven, that is all covered 
over by rays, that one is altogether liberated’ (Jai. Upanisada Brahmana, 
1.3.5-6). The Sun is the world-gate (lokadvara), which admits the 
Comprehensor into Paradise, but is a barrier (nirodha) to the ignorant 

(Cha. Upanisada, vm.6.6, cf. Jai. Upanisada Brahmana, 1.5 and in. 14). 
The question is asked accordingly ‘Who is qualified (arhati) to pass 
through the midst of the Sun? (Jai. Upanisada Brahmana. 1.6.1, cf. Sana 
Upanisada, 1.21 kas tam . . . devam jndtum arhati). ® The ‘arhati’ im- 
mediately reminds us of those arhats who ascend in the air, pass trough 
the roof-plate (kannikümandalam) and are ‘movers at will... 

We proceed to an analysis of the significance of the dome and roof- 
plate. using as key the various accounts of the miraculous powers of the 
Buddhist arhats, 'spiritual adepts', by which powers (iddhi) they are 
able to rise in the air, and if within a roofed structure to emerge from 
it by ‘breaking through’ the roof-plate, and subsequently moving at will 
in the beyond. l 

We shall first consider the case in which this power is exercised out 
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of doors, and where there is therefore no reference to an artificial rool 

plate; and it will be necessary to consider the nature of the miracle sell 
which as we have already seen can also be thought of as an interi 
operation, before we make use of it in explaining the symbolism ol the 
dome itself. In Milindapanha, 85, the power (iddhi) of travelling throuph 
the sky is explained as consisting in an intellectual virtue analogous to 
that sort of mental resolution by means of which, in ordinary jumpmy, 
“one’s body seems to be light’ when the moment for taking off arrives 
In Jataka, v.125—7 we have the case of the Elder Moggallana, an arhat, 
who by means of his miraculous power (iddhi-balena) is able to visit 
Heaven or Hell at will. This Elder, being in danger of death at the hands 
of certain evilly-disposed persons, ‘flew up and made off’ (uppatitva 
pakkdmi). Upon a subsequent occasion, because of a former sin of which 
the trace remained in him, he ‘could not fly up in the air’ (ákase uppan 

tum nüsakkhi). Left for dead by his enemies, he nevertheless recovered 
consciousness, and ‘investing his body in the cloak of contemplation’ 
(jhana-vethanena sariram vethetva), he ‘flew off into the Buddha's pre 

sence’ and obtained permission to end his life. At the close of the sub. 
‘sequent ‘Story of the Past’ related by the Buddha we are told that the 
assembled Prophets (isiyo) also ‘flew up into the air and went to theii 
own places’. 

We hardly need to go beyond these texts for an adequate indication 
of the true nature of the ‘power’ (iddhi) of flying through the air. In the 
first place it may be observed that uppatitva, ‘flying’ implies wings, as 
of a bird;^* and that wings, in ali traditions, are the characteristic of 
angels, as being intellectual substances independent of local motion; an 
intellectual substance, as such, being immediately present at the point 
to which its attention is directed. It is in this sense that the ‘Intellect is 
the swiftest of birds’ (manah javistam patayatsv antah, Rgveda, v1.9.5); 
that the sacrificer endowed by the singing-priest with wings of sound 
by means of the Syllable (OM) is supported by these wings, and 'sits 
without fear in the world of heavenly-light and likewise goeth about’ 
(acarati, Jaiminiva Upanisada Brāhmana, n.14.9—10), i.e. as a ‘mover 
at will’ (kamacarin), cf. Paricavimsa Brahmana, xxv.3.4 ‘for wherever 
a winged thing would go thereunto it comes’; and that ‘of such as ascend 
to the top of the Tree. those that are winged fly away, the wingless fall 
down: it is the comprehensors that are winged, the ignorant wingless’ 
(Paficavimsa Brahmana, xw.]1.12-13).)? 

In the second place it will be observed that the power of motion at 
will presupposes a state of perfection, that of one who can be thought 
of as arhat, or in other terms krtakrtvah, sukrtah, krtütmá: it is inhibited 
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by even a trace of defect. And finally, the very striking expressions Hew 
up into the air’ and ‘investing his body in the cloak of contemplation 
imply at the same time an ‘ascension’ and a ‘disappearance’. The mean- 
ings of vethetvā = vestitva include those of ‘wrapping up’, envelop- 
ing’, and ‘veiling’, and hence of ‘concealing’ that which is enveloped 
which in the present case is the body (sariram) or appearance (rüpam) 
of the person concerned.*° The primary senses of pakkümi = prakramit 
are ‘went forth’, ‘made his exit’, or as in our rendering, ‘made off’, or 
‘disappeared’ as in Cowell and Francis (Jdtaka, v.65). 

What is really invoived and implied by an ‘investiture of the body 
in the cloak of contemplation’ is a disappearance into one’s spiritual- 
essence, or ‘being in the spirit’ (@tmany antarhita, guha nihita, dtmany 
etya);" just as in Manu, 1.51, where the manifested Deity, having com- 
pleted his creative operation, is described as having ‘vanished into his 
own spiritual-essence (atmany antar dadhe, being accordingly atmany 
hita, antarhita, guhà nihita, adrsya),"* super-enclosing ume within 
time’ (bhüyah kalam kálena pidayan),* that is to say in the language of 
Genesis, II, 2 ‘rested on the seventh day from all his work which he had 
made’. g 

To have entered thus into one’s own spiritual-essence—dtmany 
antarhito bhiitva—is to have realised that state of unification (samadhi) 
which is in fact the consummation of dhyana in Indian, as excessus or 
raptus is that of contemplatio in Christian vora. Nor could we under- 
stand the supernatural power of ascension and motion at will otherwise 
than as a going out of oneself which is more truly an entering into one S 
very Self. One cannot think of the power as an independent skill or trick, 
but only as function of the ability to enter into samádhi at will and as 
a manifestation of that perfect recollectedness which are in fact attributed 
to the arhat. To have thus returned to the centre of one's own being is 
to have reached that centre at which the spiritual axis of the universe 
intersects the plane on which the empirical consciousness had previously 
been extended; to have become if not in the fullest sense a sddhu, at any 
[sic] sadhya, one whose consciousness of being, on Whatever plane of 
being has been concentrated at the ‘navel’ of that ‘earth „and in that 
pillar (skambha, stauros) of which the poles are chthonic Fire and 
celestial Sun... 

We are now in a position to consider the texts in which a breaking 
through the roofplate of a house. and even a breaking down of the house 
itself is spoken of. In Játaka, 1.472 the arhat "flies up in the air, cleav- 
ing the roof-plate of the palace’ (a@kase uppatitva pásadakannikam 
dvidhā katvd). In Dhammapada Atthakatha, 1.63, an arhat ‘flying up by 
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his “power”, breaks through the roof-plate of the peaked (or probably 
domed) house, and goes off in the air’. Zb. 11.66, the arhat Moeyeallana 
(cf. Jataka, 1v.228-9)' ‘breaking through the round of the roof-plate 
springs into the air’ (kannika-mandalam bhinditvà dkasan pakkhandt). 
is incidentally good evidence also for the circular form of the phate 
Finally, Játaka, 1.76, we have the Buddha’s song of triumph on the occa 
sion of the Full Awakening (mahdsambodhi), in which he glories in the 
fact that the house of life, the tabernacle of the flesh has once and loi 
all been broken down (gahakütam visankhitam).° 
If we have not by any means exhausted the subject of the symbolic 
values of Indian architecture, we may perhaps claim to have shown that 
during a period of millennia this architecture must be thought as hav 
ing been not merely one of ‘material facts’ but also an iconography: that 
the form of the house conceived in the artist’s mind as the pattern of 
the work to be done, and in response to the needs of the householder 
(whether human or divine), actually served the double requirements of 
a man who can be spoken of as a whole man, to whom it had not yel 
occurred that it might be possible to live ‘by bricks and mortar only’, 
and not also in the light of eternity, ‘by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God’, by which we mean in India precisely ‘what was 
heard’ (sruti = veda), together with the accessory sciences (Sdstra), of 
which the basic principle is to imitate what was done by the Gods in the 
beginning, or in other words to imitate Nature, Natura Naturans, Creatrix. 
Deus, in her manner of operation.*! By touching on the subject of other 
things than buildings made by art, and that of other than Indian architec- 
ture, we have implied that the metaphysical tradition, or philosophia 
perennis, of which the specifically Indian form is Vedic, is the heritage 
and birthright of all mankind, and not merely of this or that chosen 
people; and hence that it can be said of all humane artistic operation that 
its ends have always been at the same time physical and Spiritual good. 
This is merely to restate the Aristotelian and scholastic doctrine that the 
general end of art is the good of man, that the good is that for which a 
need is felt and to which we are attracted by its beauty (by which we 
recognise it, as though it said, ‘Here am T`), and that the whole or holy 
man has always been conscious at the same time of physical and spiri- 
tual needs: and therefore not in any capacity merely a doer or merely 
contemplative, but a doer by contemplation and a contemplative in act. 
Finally we contend that nothing has been gained, but very much lost, 
both spiritually and practically, by our modern ignorance of the meanings 
of superstitions, which are in fact 'stand-overs' that are only meaningless 
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to us because we have forgotten what they mean. If the thunderstorm 
is no longer for us the marriage of Heaven and Earth, but only a dis- 
charge of electricity, all that we have really done is to substitute a physi- 
cal for a metaphysical level of reference; the man is far morea man who 
can realise the perfect validity of both explanations, each on its own 
level of reference. Of the man who could look up to the roof of his house, 
or temple, and say ‘there hangs the Supernal Sun’, or down at his hearth 
and say ‘there is the Navel of the Earth’, we maintain not only that his 
house and temple were the more serviceable to him and the more beauti- 
ful in fact, but in every sense much more such homes as the dignity of 
man demands than are our own ‘machines to live in’. 
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their movable images are carried in procession on chariots, drawn by men or 
horses, of which the most familiar example is that of the annual procession of 
the ‘Lord of the World’ (Jagannatha) at Puri. That the universe is thought of as 
a house not only in a spatial but also in temporal sense is seen in Satapatha 
Brühmana, x.66.1.19. ‘He alone wins the Year who knows its doors, for what 
were he to do with a house who cannot find his way inside? l 

6. Similarly Maitri Upanisada, v1.6, ‘The eye of Prajapati's crudest form, ms 
cosmic body, is the Sun: for the Person’s great dimensioned world (marrah) 
depends upon the eye, since it is with the eye that he moves about amongst 
dimensioned things’ (mátráh) literally ‘measured things’, and hence the material 
world of measurable things, or whatever occupies space. 

It may be remarked that although we began with the case of the dome on à 
square base, the spatial principles involved are the same in the case of a circular 
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= 


base, since any ‘field’ is determined in two dimensions. Heaven and earth are 
generally thought of as wheels or circles (cakra); but in the Satapatha Bráhmana 
xiv.3.1.17 the Sun is "four-cornered, for the quarters are his corners’ and ibid 
vi. 1.2.29 the earth is similarly ‘four-cornered, and that is why the bricks (of the 
altar) are likewise four-cornered'. l 
The Axis of the Universe according to the texts or as represented is usuall 
cylindrical or four or eight-angled; early Indian pillars usually either csoda 
or eight-angled. We might also have discussed the symbolism of these pillars 
and similarly that of the palace supported by a single pillar (ekathambhaka- 
prāsāda), but will merely cite as parallel ‘Every column in those Achaemenid 
palaces was an emblem of the sun-god to which the king of kings might look 
up’ (Anna Roes, Greek Geometric Art, Oxford, 1933). 
Camasam (= patram) bhaksanam, the solar ‘Grail’ as an all-wish-fulfilting 
feeding-vessel; regarded either as himself the ‘enjoyer’ or as the Titan's 
(Varuna's) ‘means of enjoyment’, just as we speak of the eye as 'seeing' or ás 
the ‘means of vision’. The Titan Father's bowl, which is also his ‘eye’ ( Reveda 
150.5—7, x.82. 1, x.88.13, Atharvaveda, 7.33. etc.) provides whatever ‘food’ 
may be desired, precisely inasmuch as it is the solar orb, paten, or platter which 
envisages and thus partakes of all things at once; in which sense it is that ‘The 
Sun with his five rays feeds upon the objects of sense-perception' (visayan atti 
Maitri Upanisada, v1.31, cf. pippalam . . . atti, Rgveda, 1.164.20), i.e. "When as 
the Lord of Immorality he rises up by food’ (amrtatvasvásáno yad annena 
atirohati, Rgveda, x.90.2 = ‘comes eating and drinking’): which rays are ‘the 
far seeing rays of Varuna’, Rgveda, x.41.9, ‘five’ if we consider the four 
quarters and central orb ‘seven’ if we also consider the zenith and nadir, or more 
indefinitely ‘a hundred and one’, of which the hundred and first is again the 
central orb. The bow! is not, as some have suggested, the Moon—‘The Person 
in the orb is the eater, the Moon his food. . . . The Moon is the food of the gods’ 
(Sb. x32. 18 and 1.6.4.5), "The Sun is the eater, the Moon his dues. When this 
pair unites,, itis termed the eater, not the food’ (Sb. x.6.2.3 and 4). It is of course 
as ‘world’ or ‘universe’, all that is ‘under the sun’, that the Moon is his ‘mear’ 
The very ‘life of Varuna, the Fisher King, the deity ab intra, otherwise inert and 
impotent, depends upon this Grail as the eternal means of his rejuvenation and 
procession. And this solar Grail is the prototype of every sacrificial paten. For 
the Grail motif in the Indian traditions, and the Buddha’s bowl as a Grail, see 
my Yaksas. Pi. it, pp. 37-42, 1931 (new edition in preparation). o 


. Mukha, ‘entrance’, ‘gateway’, as in Jaiminiya Upanisada Brahmana, 11.33.8 


The comprehensor thereof. frequenting in the spirit both these classes of 
divinities (Gale, Fire, Moon, Sun as transcendent and as immanent) the Gate 
receives him (vidvàán .. . età ubhayir devaid Gtmany etva, mukha dire): Aita- 
reya Brahman, 42. ‘Agni ascended, reaching the sky, he opened the door of 
the world of heaven’ (svargasya lokasya dvāram). For mukha as the gatewa 

of a city or fort see Kautilya Arthasãstra, u, ch. 21, and the plan in ie 
Ari; i, 1930, PL cxxu, the ‘mouth’ of the gateway is approached by a bridge of 
concourse’ (samkrama) which spans the moat, so that whoever enters may be 


10. 


c 
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said to have reached the ‘farther shore’. There is accordingly a solar symbolism 
of gateways and of bridges and bridge-builders. 

This holds good also in the analogous case of the four-fold partition of the vajra 
(made by Tvastr, given to Indra,, and with which he smites the Dragon, Rgveda, 
1.85.9, etc.), inasmuch as the four parts are to be wielded, or otherwise moved, 
Satapatha Bráhmana, 1.2.4. 

The coronate and royal Buddha types of the Mahayana iconography 
characteristically hold the begging-bowl, and represent (1) the Buddha as 
Cakravartin, or King of the World, and (2) the Sambhogakaya or Body of 
Beatitude (Mus, ‘Le Buddha paré, Bulletin de l'Ecole Francaise de l'Extréme 
Orient, BEFEO, 1928, pp. 274, 277). Now we suggest that sam in sambhoga has 
the value ‘completely’ or ‘absolutely’ rather than that of ‘in company with’; 
sambhoga is not (in these contexts) eating ‘together with others’, but an *all- 
eating’ in a sense analogous to that of ‘all-knowing’. cf. sam-bodhi, sam-vid, 
sams-kr, etc. The bowl is more than the simple patta in which a wandering monk 
collects his food from here or there, it is a pura patta, a ‘full bowl’, furnished 
with all kinds of food: and the story seems to assert unmistakably that His body 
who eats from itis no mere kaya, but the Sambhogakaya or Body of Omnifruition. 
Mus, approaching the problem from another angle, has reached the same 
conclusion, that the term sambhoga implies a perfect, universal, and effortless 
fruition: pointing out at the same time that anabhoga, meaning ‘not relying up- 
on any external source of nourishment’. naturally coincides with sambhoga ia 
one and the same subject, and implies a self-subsistence of which the Sun is 
an evident image (Barabudur, p. 659). My own interpretation of the atonement 
of the four bowls merely confirms these deductions. 

From other points of view, of course, the Sun can be regarded as having one, 
four, five, eight, nine, or a ‘thousand’ rays; eight, for example, with respect to 
the four quarters and four half-quarters on a given plane of being. 


. A fuller discussion of the Vedic ‘Cross of Light’. of which the arms are the path- 


ways of the Spirit, must be undertaken elsewhere. In the meantime, for the 
expression trivrd vajra, see Jaiminiya Brahmana, 1.247: ‘The procession of the 
threefold spear perpetually coincides with that of these worlds’ (trivrd 
vajro'harahar iman lokán anuvartata); for the ‘best ray’ (param bhas, jvestha 
rasmi, cf. jvotisám jyotis, ‘tight of lights’ see Satapatha Bráhmana,1.9.3.10 with 
Mahidhara’s commentary, together with Jaiminiva Upanisada Brahmana, 1.30.4 
yat param atibhati . . . tam abhyatimucyate, and for the sütrátman doctrine, 
Reveda, 1.115.1, Atharvaveda, x.8.37-8. Satapatha Bráühmana, vi.7.1.17 and 
viu. 7.3.10, where the Sun is said to ‘string these worlds to Himself by the thread 
of the Gale of the Spirit and to be the 'point of attachment" (asafrjanam) to 
which these worlds are bound by means of the six directions, cf. in Atharvaveda, 
x.7.42 the concept of the universal warp of being as fastened by six pegs or rays 
of light (tantram . . . sanmayükham); and Bhagavad Gità, vu.7 and x.20. Tt may 
be added that similar ideas are clearly expressed in the apocryphal Acts of John, 
98-9 and Acts of Peter, Xxxvill. 

To avoid all possibility of confusion, it must be emphasised that the position 
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of the Sun in the universe is in the Vedic tradition always at the centre, and not 
at the top of the universe, although always above and at the “Top of the Tree’ 
when considered from any point within the universe. How this is will be readily 
understood if we consider the universe as symbolised by the wheel, of which 
the centre is the Sun and the felly any ground of being. From any one position 
on the felly it will be seen that the Axis of the Universe, which pillars apart 
Heaven and Earth, is a radius of the circle and a ray of the Sun, occupying what 
is from our point of view the zenith, but from the solar point of view the nadir, 
while from an exactly opposite position on the felly, the same will hold pend 
The Axis of the Universe is represented then by what in the diagram is actually 
a diameter, made up of what is from any one point of view a nadir and a zenith 

in other words, the axis passes geometrically through the Sun. It is in quite 
another than this geometric sense that the ‘seventh ray’ passes through the Sun 

viz. into an undimensioned beyond, which is not contained within the diménsióned 
circle of the universe. The prolongation of this seventh ray beyond the Sun is 
accordingly incapable of any geometric representation; from our poiat of view 
it ends in the Sun, and is the disc of the Sun, through which we cannot gaze 

otherwise than in the spirit, and not by any means either physically or psychically. 
To this ‘ineffable’ quality of the prolongation of the ‘Way’ beyond the Sun cor 
respond the Upanisad and Buddhist designations of the continuing brahmapatha 
as ‘non-human’ (amdnava) and as ‘uncommunicable’ or ‘untaught’ (asaiksa) 

and the whole doctrine of ‘Silence’ (see my ‘Vedic doctrine of Silence’ Études 
Traditionelles, 42, 1937). The essential distinction of this seventh ray bom the 
other spatial rays (which also corresponds to the distinction of transcendent 
from immanent and of infinite from finite) is clearly marked in symbolic re- 

presentations, of which we give two illustrations, respectively Hindu and 
Christian. 

The seven-rayed Sun (a) as represented on Indian punch-marked coins, after 
Allan, Early Indian Coins (London, 1936), and (b) from the Nativity i the 
church of San Matorano in Sicily. In (b) the long shaftof the seventh ray extends 
downward from the Sun to the Bambins in the cradle. l 


. Jātaka,1.58; cf. Chāndogya Upanisada, m.8.10, where for the sádhya deities the 


Sun rites always in the zenith and sets in the nadir—and can therefore, so far 
as they are concerned, cast only a fixed shadow. 


. Mus, ‘Barabudur: Esquisse d'une Histoire du Bouddhisme fondée sur la critique 


archéologique des textes’, in course of publication in BEFEO, 1932 f. Passages 
quoted above are from Part v, pp. 125, 207, 208. i 

Cf. H. Kern. Histoire du Bouddhisme dans l'Inde (Paris, 1903), u., p. 154 
"The true Dhátugarbha of the Adi-Buddha, in other words the Creator, Brahma, 
is the Brahmànda, the world-egg, container of all the elements (dhātu) iad 
which is divided into two halves by the horizon. This is the real Dhatugarbha 
(receptacle of the elements): the constructions are only an imitation of it.’ 
See the excellent discussion of the cosmic chariot and its micro-cosmic repli- 
cas. and the demonstration of the analogy of cosmic and human processions 
in Mus. loc. cit., p. 229. 


I5; 


16. 


17. 


18. 
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Cf. vm.26.18, ‘He (Sun) hath measured out with history the boundaries of 
Heaven and Earth.’ 

With its interior cell, the ‘lotus of the heart, indwelt by the Golden Person of 
the Sun’ (Maitri Upanisada, vi.2), ‘ever seated in the heart of creatures’ (Katha 
Upanisada, vi.17), the ‘all-containing city of Brahman’ (Chandogya Upani- 
ada, vii.1.6), ‘constance of Indra and Indrani’ Heaven and Earth (Brhadaran- 
yaka Upanisada, 1v.2.3, Maitri Upanisada, vii. 1H). We shall see later that it is 
from the apex of this house of the body or heart that the indwelling Spirit 
emerges when its connection (samyoga) with the individual-body-and-soul is 
served. 

For a corresponding analogy of the inward and outward ‘cells’, see William 
of Thierry, Epistle to the Brethren of Mont Dieu, ch. 28 ‘Thou hast one cell 
without, another within. The outward cell is the house wherein thy soul and thy 
body dwell together; the inward is thy conscience (conscientia, ‘consciousness’, 
‘inward controller’, antaryamin), which ought to be dwelt in by God (who is 
more inward than all thy inward parts) and by the spirit’ (sc. antarátman); cited 
from Shewring’s Version, London, 1930, p. 51. 

Our allusion is in fact to the metaphysical identification of woman with the 
household fire (gárhaparya) and of the act of insemination with that of a ritual 
offering in this fire; for which see Jaiminiya Brahmana, 1.17 (JAOS, xix.15- 
16) and (Brhadáranyaka Upanisada, v1.4.1-3). Considered from this point of 
view all birth is from fire. Man's first birth is his liberation from an antenatal 
hell; he enters at birth into a purgatorial space; and being laid in the sacrificial 
fire at death, is regenerated through the Sun; his earthly motions are horizontal, 
his spiritual ascent vertical, by way of the stauros, under whatever aspect this 
pillar may be represented. 

Just as in connection with painting we find the instruction rad dhyátam bhittau 
nivesayet, 'Put down on the wall what has been imagined’ (Abhilasitartha- 


cintamani, 1.3.158). 


19. ‘The intellectual operation in Indian art’, Journal of the Indian Society of Ori- 


ental Art, in, pp. 1-12, 1935; “The Technique and Theory of Indian Painting’, 
Technical Studies, m, pp. 59-89, 1934. The Transformation of Nature in Art, 
Cambridge, 1935. 


20. Dhi as noun is not so much merely ‘thought’, but specifically contemplatio, 


21 


theoria, ars, prognosis; and dhira uot merely ‘wise’ but specifically 'con- 
templative’ and tantamount to vogi, especially in the sense in which the latter 
term is sometimes applied to artists. 


. Needless to say that the doctrines of the ‘freedom of the artist’ and of artistic 


‘self-expression’ could only have arisen, in logical apposition to that of the 'free 
examination’ of the Scriptures, in such an anti-traditional environment as that 
which had been provided by the Protestant Reformation [sic], with its altogether 
unchristian evaluation of ‘personality’. 


22. Mus, loc. cit., pp. 121, 360. 
23. We say ‘universal’ advisedly, and not merely with reference to each and every 


human construction. The universe itself can be understood only with reference 
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24. 


25. 


to its axis. The creation is continually described as a ‘pillaring-apart’ (visk 
bhana) ol Heaven and Earth; and that "Pillar (skambha = stauros)b n ius 
is done is itself the exemplar of the universe. ‘It is pillared-apart by this Pillay 
that Heaven and Earth stand fast; the Pillar is all this enspirited (armin j 
world, whatever breathes or winks’ (Atharvaveda, x.8.2); ‘Therein the fi is 
and the past and all the worlds are stayed' (Atharvaveda x.7.22); ‘The sin 
inheres all this’ (Atharvaveda, x.8.6); ‘Trunk of the Tree wherein abid Hen 
ever Gods there be’ (Arharvaveda, x.6, 38). a 
Two illustrations may be cited. The Deopara inscriptions of Vijayasen 
that this king erected (vyadhita, lit. ‘struck’. in the sense in whieh am d 
up' a post) a temple of Pradyumna, which was the ‘Mount (Meru) lieto 
the Sun at midday rests the Tree whose branches are the quarters of space. E 
Sàkhà-müla-kündam), and only sustaining pillar of the house of i. Thr 
Worlds’ (dlamba-stambham ekam tribhuvana-bhavanasya) (Epigraphia Ind Se 
1.310, 314, cited by Mus, pt. iv, p. 144, BEFEO). a a 
In the Volsunga Saga, 'King Volsung let build a noble hall in such, a wi 
that a big oak-tree stood therein, and that the limbs of the tree blossome i fii 
out over the roof of the hall, while below stood the trunk within it, and th : jid 
trunk did men call Branstock' (i.e. Burning Bush); it is moreover from this: m 
n Sigmund draws the sword Gram, with which Sigurd subsequently bbs 
Sr ELA Indian myth of the origin of the sacrificial Sword, quoted in an- 
It will be observed that in Volsung's hall the roof is penetrated by the st 
of the World-Tree. The hail is virtually a hypethral temple, like the lion 
bodhighara, fully described in Eastern Art, it, 1930, pp. 225-35 SY 
These penetrations of the roof and floor correspond to what in the case of th 
cosmic chariot are the insertions of the axle-tree in the hubs of the wheels The 
Serpent underground, an Endless Resinum (ananta sega), is the non- ročeėdi à 
Godhead, Death, overcome by the proceeding Energy with whom the ee: 
the Universe, its exemplary support, is identified, and Who ‘occupies’ the sio 
MYST in the same way that the stauros, as the first principle of Spade is eu 
to ‘occupy’ the six extents, for example in Atharvaveda, x.7.35 The Pill r 
(skambha) hath given their place to both Heaven and Earth and to the S i me 
between them, hath given a place to the six extents (i.e. the three dE 
of space considered as proceeding from a common centre in opposite directio S : 
and taken up its residence (i vivesa) in this whole universe', for all of us 
Si have in practice the direct analogy of the builder's Enmon. set up in ie 
eo and employed as the first principle of the whole lay-out (Mánasára, 
Sinclair Stevenson, The Rites of the Twice-Born, Oxford, 1920 354. Cf. 
extracts from the Mavamataya, verses 56-60. in mv Mediaeval d A t 
London, 1908, p. 207. Stevenson remarks that a fire altar is Sübsegientiy 3 i i: 
Jn the very centre of the principal room of the house’ (ib. " 358) Such a 
principal room’ may be said to represent what was once the whole house n 
Its prototypal form of a circular hut, with its central hearth. At least in the Dis 
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of this prototype, it will be safe to assume that this central hearth has been cons- 
tructed immediately above the transfixed head of the chthonic Serpent; and it 
will be remarked that the smoke of the fire will rise vertically upwards to the 
eye or luffer in the roof, from which it escapes. These relations correspond 
exactly with the doctrine that the household fire is ab extra and manifestly what 
the chthonic Serpent is ab intra and invisibly (Aitareya Brahmana, 11.36) and 
with such texts as Rgveda, 1.55.7 where Agni is said to remain within his 
ground, even while he goes forth (anv agram carati kseti budhnah)—proceeds, 
that is, when he has been ‘awakened’ by Indra's lance (sasantam vajrena 
abodhyo'him, Rgveda, 1.103.7, which ‘awakening’ isa ‘kindling’, asin Rgveda, 
v.14.1 ‘Awaken Agni, ye that kindle him’, agnim . . . abodhya samidhanah)— 
and with the identification of Agni with the ‘Head of Being’ Rgveda, x.88.6 and 
Aitareya Bráhmana, 11.43, see my ‘Angel and Titan’, JAOS, 55, p. 413. Further- 
more, were it not that the smoke passes through the roof and into the beyond, 
the analogy would be defective, since in this case (i.e. if the smoke of the burnt 
offering were confined) Agni could not be thought of as the missal priest by 
whom the oblation is conveyed to the immortal deities whose abiding place is 


beyond the solar portal. 


26. Mus, BEFEO, 1932, p. 207. 


It will not be overlooked that even in modern Western practice there still 
survives the laying of a foundation stone, accompanied by what are strictly 
speaking metaphysical rites; nor that such survivals are strictly speaking 
superstitions, or ‘stand-overs’ of observances of which the meaning is no longer 


understood. 


27. In connection with this ‘bloody point’ and the cosmic instability that follows 


upon its withdrawal there could be developed an exposition of the phallic and 
fertilising properties of the Axis of the Universe, of which the Bleeding Lance 
of the Grail tradition, the Indian Siva-lingam and the planting-stick or ploughshare 
are other aspects. But this would be to wander too far away from the present 


architectural theme. 


28. W. Waterfield and G. Grierson, The Lay of Alha, Oxford, 1923, pp. 276 f. The 


Brahman’s question in the ballad, ‘How should mortal dare deal the Naga king 
a mortal blow?’ exactly corresponds to that of Mus, loc. cit., “How is that each 
house could be made out to stand just above the head of the mythical Serpent, 
the supporter of the world.’ The answer is, of course, that the very centre of the 
world, the ‘navel of the earth" (nábhih prthivyalh), beneath which lies the all sup- 
porting serpent Sesa, Ananta (Ahir Budhnya, Ahi-V rtra) is not a topographically 
situated place, but a place in principle, of which every established and duly 
consecrated ‘centre’ can be regarded as an hypostasis. In this sense, and just 
as the forma humanitatis is present in every man, the form of the unique Serpent 
is an actual presence wherever a ‘centre’ has been ritually determined. In the 
same way the transfixing peg is the nether point of Indra’s vajra, wherewith the 
Serpent was transfixed in the beginning. It is an illustration of the customary 
precision of Blake’s iconography that in his Prophecy of the Crucifixion, the 
nail that pierces the Saviour’s feet pierces also the head of the Serpent. 
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29. "He spread her out (cf. Skr. prthivi), and when He saw that she h 


F 


or the general principle involved in the consecration of a holystead, see 
Sate 


patha Brahmana, 1.1.1.4: ‘Verily this whole earth is the goddess {Earth); 
on whatsoever part thereof one may propose to offer sacrifice, when that part 
has been taken hold of by means of a sacred formula (yajusá parigrahya), there 


let him perform the sacrificial rite' the rite, of course, involving the erection ol 
an altar ‘at the centre of the earth’. 


ad come to rest 


on the waters, He fastened upon her the mountain’ (Ibn Hisham, quoted by Lyall, 


JRAS, 1930 p. 783). 


30. Mus, loc. cit., p. 361. 


3 


l. Andrae, W., Die Ionische Saüle, Berlin, 1933, Schlüsswort. 


.H 


‘He for whom this 
concept of the origin or ornament seems strange, should study for once the 


representations of the whole third and fourth millennia sc in Egypt and Meso- 

potamia, contrasting them with such “ornaments” as are properly so called in 

our modern sense. It will be found that scarcely even a single example can be 
found there. Whatever may seem to be such, is a drastically indispensable 
technical form, or it is an expressive form, the picture of a spiritual truth': for 

‘or’ in the last sentence we could wish to substitute ‘and at the same time’. 

Similarly Herbert Spinden, in the Brooklyn Museum Quarterly, 1935, pp. 168 
and 171: “Then came the Renaissance . . . Man ceased to be a part of the uni- 
verse, and came down to earth. So it would seem that there are only two cate- 
gories of art, one a primitive or Spiritual category, onea category of disillusioned 
realism based on material experiments . . . (The primitive artists) wrought and 
fought for ideas which hardly come within the Scope of immediate comprehension. 
Our first reaction is one of wonder, but our second should be an effort to under- 
stand. Nor should we accept a pleasurable effect upon our unintelligent nerve 
ends as an index of understanding.’ 

Rgveda, passim; A. 1.22.5; Brhadàáran Upanisada, 1.3.8.14; 11.1.4: Katha 
Upanisada, v.11; Sam. Nikàya, 1.138; Atthasdlini, 38; S. Nipáta, 1.599; etc. 
Oculus mundi is the sun in Ovid, Metamorphoses, 4.228, whence 'eye of the 
world’ = ‘sun’ in English. Other meanings of English ‘eye’ include ‘centre of 
revolution’, ‘socket’ (for insertion of another object), ‘place of exit or ingress’, 
‘fountain’ (well-eye), brightest Spot or centre’. Arabic ‘ain and Persian chashm, 
chashma are ‘eye’, ‘sun’, and *well-spring'. ‘ain also ‘exemplar’. None of these 
meanings is without significance in the present connection. 


. The two eyes of the double volute correspond in fact to the Sun and the Moon, 


which are the eyes of the Sky, Rgveda, 1.70.10. It is not inconceivable that in 
apsidal buildings having an apse and therefore also a roof-plate at each end, the 
two kannikas were thought of as respectively the Sun and Moon of the house. 

arrison, Themis, pp. 91—2. Harrison adds, ‘But what does, Poseidon want with 
à hole in the roof?' and answers correctly enough that *before Poseidon took 
to the sea he was Erectheus the Smiter, the Earth-shaker'. Poseidon is no more 
than Ouranos or Varuna in an essentially limited sense a sea- 
like the God of Genesis, the God of the primordial Waters (bot 
the nether) representative of ‘all possibility’: if he bears a trident, i 


god. These are, 
h the upper and 
conographically 


35. 


36. 


nN 
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S > v, 1 1S 1 t d 
indistinguishable from Siva's trisüla and Indra's vajra, and which RD 
solar shaft, it is because he is not merely a 'seagod' in the ndo a Hi 
RON but the protean deity of all that is, whether above 2 Pehl 
2.5) lum, Sol and Luna were worshipped in 
2. 5) says that Fulgur, Coelum, Bo M SAT 

f such modern structures as SL. Fat y 
temples. Even the domes o nc ene I 
i S ir * >, vestigially hypaethral shrines i 
with respect to their ‘eyes’, ves Sdn 
| i lly closed, the opening is rep 
cathedrals, of which the vault is generally » red 
a representation of an evidently solar type; as ee and iud n d 
! ; frown of Christ pantocrator, 
tral dome was reft by the stupendous tor, | 
dE (Robert Byron and David T. Rice, Birth of Western Painting, London 
T . 
O, p. 81, italics mine). l m 
dU abode of a blacksmith . . . we were ushered into the hall sored wid 
iggin" i ney, 
the sanctum of the edifice. The “riggin” was M e T M 
ing in the centre of the roo 
course, there was none, an opening 1n E. t 
i f the smoke and admitted light enoug 
the fire, allowed the egress of t Us 
i he fire were arranged soft seats o 
ay inthe apartment . . . Around t! wi i 9 ; 
ted) (E. Charlton? ‘Journal of an Expedition to Shetland in aaah M OS 
iki iety 1936, p. 62). This description of the 1 
of the Viking Society, London, ; i EE 
F i iving in the nineteenth century, 1s applica i 
of a house, still surviving int i ea 
he typical form of a dwelling 
hat we understand to have been t i l e 
eise Age, and generally as the prototype of the house, itself mimetic 
macrocosmic archetype. s 
The etymology of the word akkhana has been disputed: as PTS. remarks d 
should expect either an etym. bearing on the meaning ` hitting the PA 
target” (i.e. its "eye") (cp. E. bull’s eye)... or an etym. like a s 
poe ' It is evident in fact that the connection of akkhana ps À jid 
i ; l ksam, ‘eye’ and akhana, 
; ' or ‘penetrate’, the source of aksa and a Se ae 
2 nate fact 'bull's eve". We digress to cite the latter word from fe 
ii a Upànisada Brahmana, 1.60.8 ‘The breath of life is this stone as : bin 
| M i ra m 
(s eso’Smakhanam yat prünah, where it may be noted that e P e 
can both be taken as references to the Sun, cf. Rgveda, vit. 104.19 divo 
i ffect. 
which target the Asuras cannot affect. i 
p> is also ‘axis’ and ‘axle-tree’ (distinguished only by accent ne a 
je e) and Benfey was evidently near the mark when he jo ai m 
enis was so called as forming the ‘eye’ in the hub of the w e 
it penetrates. E. eve G. auge) and E. axis and auger present some s 
Tales with Skr. aksa and aksi. Auger is stated to d En 
s ad y V X ; i 
i i i f a wheel’: had it been related to G. auge; w 
*that which perforates the nave o dod ms 2 
be 'that Mon makes an “eye” in anything’. It may be added that Si.r. aksdgra 
is the ‘axle point’, and the hub its ‘door’, GERE NANG: - eae 
Akkhana-vedhin is then ‘one who pierces the eye’, Ol . oe AM 
Benetrates the bull’s eye’: in the present context It would Modi e PE: 
i : à i f the Sun’ or ‘hits the solar and macro- 
ay ‘Pierces the centre of the disc o p 
eA Bull s eye, cf. Mundaka Upaniśada cited below. vp n pest shor 
English equivalent for akkhana-vedhin would be ‘infallible marksman . 
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We find the epithet again in Jdtaka no. 181 (Jātaka, 11.88 f.) where it is appli i 
to the Bodhisattva Asadisa (‘Nonpareil’), who performs two feats ines i 
a king under whom the Bodhisattva has taken Service, is seated ai the fool 
à mango-tree (ambarukkhamule) on a great couch close beside a ‘ceremo ial 
stone slab’ (mangalasilà-patta, probably an altar of Kamadeva, cf. Dasakun i 
carita, Ch. v. as cited in my Yaksas, n, p. 12); the king desires his Ed 
bring down a bunch of mangoes from the top of the tree (rukkhagge a 
Nonpareil undertakes to do so, but must first stand just where the kin is sitti 
which he is allowed to do (we see here a close analogy to the a 
scene, and to that of the First Meditation, with the implication that the kin ie 
been seated precisely at the navel of the earth, or at least a ‘centre’ analo i liy 
identified with that centre); standing then at the foot of the tree, he ms ; 
arrow upwards, which pierces the mango stalk but does nol-sever it; j id 
following this à second arrow, which touches and overturns the first. d 
continues into the heaven of the Thirty Three, where it is retained: finali. th 
original arrow in its fall severs the mango-stalk, and Nonpareil dies ie 
bunch of mangoes in one hand and the arrow in the other. In the sécond f : 
the Bodhisattva's brother Brahmadatta (‘Theodore’) king of Bena n. 
beleaguered by seven other kings. Nonpareil terrifies thes ee 
by letting fly an arrow which strikes the ‘knop of the golden dish from which 
the seven kings are eating’ (sattannam rajiinam bhufijantànam kañcan s 
makule, where pati = patra), i.e., the centre of this dish, which can cdi 
regarded otherwise than as a likeness of the Sun which we have identified a h 
the ‘Titan’s feeding bowl’, camasan asurasya bhaksanam ped 
1.110.3 and 5 cited above. i os 
Vajiraggam, applied to the weapon of a solar hero, is significant. For the arro 
in origin, is Said to have been the broken tip of the primordial pow with Wick 
Indra smote the Dragon; which part ‘having flown (pattiva), is called an ari E 
(sara) because it was broken off’ (asiryata, Satapatha Brāhmana 1.2.4 a 
further data on vajira, vajra, see my Elements of Buddhist Iconogra jh tie t N » 
Delhi, 1972), pp. 43-6. We might say that vajiraggam = Miu liés ns 
much *which was the point of the vajra' as ‘tipped with adamant.’ 


vrkságre) 


e and raises the siege 


. . patramin Rgveda, 


mplies as 


. AS pointed out in a subsequent note on the ‘turn-cap’ motif, the question of 


‘truth’ in folklore, fairy-tale, and myth, is nota simple matter of correlati ith 
observed fact, but one of intelligibility. The ‘threading of a circle’ as des i 
dhiove can only be called a ‘miracle’ (and for present purposes we bis 
miraculous” and ‘impossible’ are much the same): nevertheless WERE. s 
that the narrative has a true meaning. It is no more necessary that a truth Wo 
be expressed in terms of fact, than that an equation should resemble its 1 e 
Ie symbolism must be consistent; it does not have to be históricall uo 
Seripture is written in a hieratic language and a parabolic style Sene 
quiring a learned commentary. The oral literature of the folk which i 
called the Bible of the unlearned, is by no means of popular ori in butd due : 
to secure the transmission of the same doctrines by and i ONU A u cu 
folk. For such a purpose the ideas had necessarily to be imagined and ue 
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in readily imitable forms. The same, of course, applies to the visual art of the 
people, often misconceived of as an essentially ‘decorative’ art, but which is 
really an essentially metaphysical and only accidentally decorative art. The 
necessity and final cause of folk art is not that it should be fully understood by 
every transmitter, but that it should remain intelligible, and it is precisely for 
this reason that its actual forms must have been such as would lend themselves 
to faithful and conservative transmission. 

‘Conservative transmission’ can easily be misunderstood from our modern 
point of view, in which the emphasis on individuality has led to a confusion of 
originality with novelty. Spinden proposes a false alternative when he asks 
‘Does man, at large, think or merely remember?’ (H. Spinden, Culture, the 
Diffusion Controversy, London, 1928, p. 43) ‘Transmission’ may be either (rom 
one generation to another, or from one to another contemporary culture. We 
cannot draw a logical distinction between ‘transmission’ and ‘memory’: for 
even if we set ourselves to copy an object before us, it is only memory, visual 
or verbal, that enables us to bridge the temporal gap that separates the model 
from its repetition. If there can be no property in ideas, it is also true that nothing 
can be known or stated except in some way: and it is precisely in this ‘way’ 
that the liberty of the individual subsists; apart from which there could no such 
thing as a sequence of styles in a given cycle, nor any such thing as a distinction 
of styles in a national or geographical sense. It is of the essence of 'tradition' 
that something is kept alive; and as long as this is the case, it is as erroneous 
to speak of a ‘mechanical’ transmission from generation to generation as itis 
to suppose that the elements of culture can be mechanically borrowed from one 
people by another. It is only because our academic science acquaints us for the 
most part only with dead or dying traditions (often indeed traditions that have 
been deliberately killed by the representatives of a supposedly higher culture), 
and because of our own individualistic insistence upon novelty that we are so 
little conscious of the absolute originality of even the most conservative peasant 
art. No one who has ever lived and worked with the traditional artist, whether 
craftsman or story-teller, has ever failed to recognise that in repeating what has 
been repeated for countless generations, the man is always completely himself, 
and giving out what proceeds from within, moved by its form, which giving out 
from within is precisely what we mean by the word originality. As Mr, Benson 
himself a ‘traditional artist’, has recently admirably expressed it, ‘If a work of 
art originates in a clear mental image, we call it an original work of art. It has 
atrue mental origin. Original work has nothing to do with the novelty or newness 
of the subject or its treatment. The subject and the technique may be as old as 
the hills, but if they are created in an original mental image, the wo:k will be 
original’ (Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Third Radio Series, sixth address, 
February 11, 1936, obtainable from the Museum). 

There is something justa little too precious and condescending in the attitude 
of the modern intellectual who for his part is naive enough to believe that even 
the more technical language of scripture has none but literal and naturalistic 

meanings and at the same time proposes to protect the child at its mother’s knee 
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40. 


41. 


and the peasant by the fire-side from the possibility of a like belief in the literal 
significance of a transmitted legend, which indeed he may not have fully under 

stood but which at least has been handed down to him reverently and will be 
handed on by him in the same spirit. We need hardly say that the amoral charac 

ter of the fairy-tale, to which exception is similarly taken, is only a furthes 
evidence of its strictly metaphysical and purely intellectual content. 

The Játakas, of course, have been adapted to edifying uses; but it is impossible 
that the original shapers of the stories should not have understood their analogic 
significance, and improbable that none of those who heard or read them ‘had 
ears to hear’. 

A 'symbolische Schiessen nach den vier Himmelsrichtungen' occurs in late 
Egyptian art, see H. Schafer, Aegyptische und heutige Kunst, Berlin, 1928, 
p. 46, Abb. 54. No 'thread' is represented, but it can scarcely be doubted that 
the arrows are shafts of light. There occur also in late Egyptian art admirable 
representations of the Sun-door both open and closed, see Schäfer, ibid., p. 101. 
Abb. 22-4. 

Mus, loc. cit., p. 118. 

Cf. Bhagavad Gita, x1.54: ‘I can verily be penetrated’ (sakyo hy aham viddhah). 
If That (Spirit, atman, immanent as ‘body-dweller’ and transcendent in itself 
discarnate) is also described as ‘ever impenetrable’ (nityam avedhyah, ibid., 
11.30), this means of course, by whatever is not of Its own nature; the Asuras 
for example being themselves shattered on that Stone that is the Breath of Life, 
Jaiminiya Upanisada Brahmana, 1.60.8 as quoted in a previous note. 

With the injunction fal /aksvam viddhi, ‘Hit that mark’, cf. the expressions 
laksa-vedhin, laksya-vedha, laksya-bheda, and the previously cited akkhana- 
vedhin, all denoting one who hits the mark, the target, the ‘bull’s eye’. Viddhi 
is the imperative both of vyadh to ‘pierce’ and of vid to ‘know’ the ‘penetration’ 
is here in fact a gnosis; in Jaiminiya Upanisada Bráhmana, 18.6 tad eva brahma 
tvam viddhi, ‘viddhi’ is perhaps primarily ‘know’ and secondarily penetrate. 
Nirvedhya, trom vyadh, may be noted in the Divyávadàna as ‘intuition’ or 
‘intellectual penetration’. We think, that in the same way Vedic vedhas is ‘pene- 
trating’ in this sense, and to be derived from vyadh rather than from vid; and 
hence primarily equivalent to vedhin, ‘marksman’ in the sense of Upanisada, 
and secondarily ‘wise’ or ‘gnostic’. Consider for example Rgveda, x.177.7 
(Jaiminiya Upanisada Brahmana, m.35.1) Patarigam . . . hrdà pasyanti manasá 
vipascitah, maricinam padam icchanti vedhasah. An interpretation in terms of 
archery is, if not indeed inevitable, at least quite possible. For vipascitah is 
not simply ‘wise’, but rather ‘vibrant’ (cf. ‘Shaker’ = Quaker), and vip may 
mean an arrow, as in. Rgveda, x.99.6 ‘He smote the boar with bronze-tipped 
shaft (vipa varaham avas-agrayá han—incidentally avasagra does not invali- 
date the mythical origin of the arrow previously cited, inasmuch as the one foot 
of the Sun, which is also the Axis of the Universe and lance wherewith the 
Dragon was smitten is itself ‘a golden shaft at dawn and one of bronze (ayas) 
at dusk’, Rgveda, v.62, 8). Icchanti is from to ‘desire’ or ‘seek’ or ‘have as one’s 
aim’ (Grassmann, ‘Die ursprüngliche Bedeutung ist sich nach etwas in Bewegung 
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setzen"), a root distinguished in conjugation but originally identical (Grassman, 
‘ursprünglich gleich’) with is to ‘propel’ (Grassmann, ‘in schnelle Bewegung 
setzen’), whence isu, ‘arrow’. We translate accordingly, that is, with specific 
reference to the imagery of Mund. Upanisada, 11.2, as follows: ‘Intellectually, 
within their heart, the vibrant (prophets) descry the winged (Sun = Spiri)— 
marksmen (vedhasah) whose aim pursues the pathway of his rays.’ 

When in the Mahabharata ‘They cause a skin to be pierced (vyadhayanti) 
by aman of the princely caste’, by the best available archer (Aitareya Aranyaka, 
v. L5, cf. Keith, Sarikhdyana Aranyaka, pp. 80 ff.), which skin is the Sun himself 
ina likeness (Kathaka Samhita, xxxiv.5), this is evidently a symbolic penetration 
of the sense of the Mundaka text, of which the very words tad veddhavvam 
somya viddhi . . . laksyam tad evaksaram somya viddhi might suitably have 
been addressed to the archer in the ritual, as he stood before his solar target. 
According to Keith (Aitareya Áranyaka, p. 277, note 13 and loc. cit.), ‘The idea 
is clearly a rainspell.’ Something of this kind may indeed have been inyolved: 
not in the penetration of the Sun, but in the ritual ‘intercourse of creatures 
(bhūtanām ca maithunam) the fall of rain being a consequence of the marriage 
of Heaven and Earth (Paricavimsa Brahmana, vu.10.1—4, viui.2.10, and more 
especially Jaiminiya Brahmana, 1.145, ‘Yonder world thence gave rain to this 
world as a marriage gift’). But the modern scholar is far too ready to resort to 
naturalistic and rationalistic explanations even when as in the present case the 
most obvious metaphysical interpretations are available. The whole context has 
to do with the attainment of Heaven; and even the ‘intercourse of creatures’ is 
not primarily a ‘magical’ (fertility) rite, but an imitation of the conjunction of 
the Sun and Moon ‘at the end of the sky, at the Top of the Tree, where Heaven 
and Earth embrace’ (dyàáváprthivi samslisyathah) and whence ‘one is alto- 
gether liberated through the midst of the Sun’ (Jaiminiya Upanisada Brahmana, 
1.3.2 and 1.5.5, cf. my ‘Note on the ASvamedha’, Archiv Orientalni, vut, p. 315). 

When we assert the priority of the metaphysical significance of a rite, we are 
not denying that there may have been then as now avidvansah for whom the 
given rite had a merely magical character: we are deducing from the form of 
the rite itself that it could only have been thus correctly ordered by those who 
fully understood its ultimate significance, and that this metaphysical significance 
must have been understood in the same way by the evamvit; justas a mathematical 
equation presupposes a mathematician, and also other mathematicians able to 
riddle it. Thatthe modern scholar trained in a school of naturalistic interpretation. 
is not a ‘mathematician’ in this sense proves nothing; ‘For the Scriptures crave 
to be read in that spirit wherein they were made; and in the same spirit they are 
to be understood’ (William of Thierry, Golden Epistle, x.31). l 
None of this runs counter to the indefeasible principle that ‘the first beginning 

is the same as the last end’. If the ‘long ascent (Aitareya Brahmana, iv.20-1) 
is apparently a departure from the chthonic Serpent, a release from the bonds 
of Varuna, it is also a return to Varuna, to the Brahman, who is no less above 
than He is below the Serpent in His ground: which ‘ground’ is that of nature 
below, and of essence above, which nature and which essence are the same in 
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divinis, and omnipresent, Ananta girdles these worlds. For the Ophidian nature 
of the Godhead, see my ‘Angel and Titan’ and ‘Darker side of Dawn’, to which 
may be added the explicit formulation of Mundaka Upanisada, 1.2.6 where the 
Brahman is described as a ‘blind (—worm) and deaf (—adder), without hands 
or feet’ (acaksuhsrotram tad apány apádam), as is Vrtra in Rgveda, 1.32.7, 
Kunaru-Vrtra in m. (budhne rajasah) iniv.1.11, and Ahi in Satapatha Brahmana, 
1.6.3. 9; cf. Atharvaveda, x.8.21 apád agre samabhavat, etc; with this ‘Footless 
he first came into being’, compare Shams-i-Tabriz, Diwan, xxv in Nicholson's 
edition, ‘The last step to fare without feet’. Ahi is understood to mean ‘Residue’ 
(Jaiminiya Brahmana, 11.77), and this is, of course, the evident meaning of 
‘Sesa’, as being ‘that which is left’, sisyare. It is from this Endless Residuum 
(ananta Sesa) that one escapes ar birth, and as and into the same Endless 
Residuum that one escapes from birth. There is no need to cite texts to show 
in what way the Brahman-Atman is Endless (ananta), but we shall quote two 
in which the Brahman-Atman is defined as the Residuum from which one 
departs at birth, and as the Residuum as and into which one re-enters at last: 
Brhadàranyaka Upanisada, v.1, where the ancient Brahman is called a ‘plenum 
that is left behind (avasisyate) as a plenum, no matter what has been deducted 
from it’, and Chdndogya Upanisada, vii.1.4-5 where when the soul-and-body 
vehicle perishes, ‘what is left over (atisisyata) thereform .. . is the Spirit’ 
(atman). 

Let us remark at this point that the well-known symbol of the Serpent biting 
its own tail is evidently a representation of the Godhead, the Father, and of 
Eternity: as a Jeremias has expressed it, ‘Des grossartige Symbol der Schlange, 
die sich in den eigenen Schwanz beisst, stellt den A&on dar’ (A. Jeremias, Der 
Antichrist in Geschichte und Gegenwart, Leipzig, 1930, p. 4). 

We speak advisedly of a re-entry 'as and into' the Ophidian Godhead: the 
‘return to God’ can only be in likeness of nature. It can be only as a snake that 
one can be united to the ‘Snake without End’, as a circle superimposed on a 
circle coincides with it. This does not, however, mean that the wav from 
snakehood to snakehood which passes through the Sun, is meaningless for the 
snake that proceeds (arisarpari); on the contrary, it is by means of the sacrifice, 
the incantation, and by reduction of potentiality to act, that the livid scaly snake- 
skin must be cast, and a sunny skin revealed; it is as a streak of serpentine 
lightning that the Wayfarer returns to the source from which he came forth, for 
which source and now goal no other symbol than that of lightning is adequate, 
‘The Person seen in the Lightning—1 am He, | indeed am He’ (Chandogya 
Upanisada, 1v.13.1, cf. Kena Upanisada, 29-30). It will not be overlooked that 
in Indian iconography, lightnings are commonly represented in the form of 
golden snakes. 

The foregoing is based on the references cited and on materials collected for 
a discussion of the symbolism of lightning. In addition there can be cited some 
Buddhist texts in which the arhat is called a 'serpent in a laudatory sense. In 
Majjhima Nikaya, 1.32, for example, the arhats Moggallana and Sàriputra are 
Mahànágà. a ‘patr of Great Snakes.” This is explained, ib. 1.144—-5, where an 
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anthill is excavated (anthills are in fact often the homes of snakes, in Rgveda 
are evidently symbols of the primordial mount or cave trom which the Hidden 
Light is released), and when there is found a snake at the very base of the mound 
(which is called a ‘signification of the corruptible flesh’) there is found a Naga, - 
it is explained that this Serpent is a ‘signification of the Mendicant in whom 
the foul-issues have been eradicated’, i.e. of an arhat, cf. Sutta Nipáta, 512. 
where ‘Naga’ is defined as ‘one who does not cling to anything and is released’ 
(sabattha na sajjati vimutto). From the first of these two passages it is evident, 
of course, that the ‘Naga’ in question is a snake and not an elephant. To these 
instances may be added the case of the death of Balarama related in the Mausala 
Parvan of the Mahābhārata, where Balarama, being seated alone and lost in 
contemplation, leaves his body in the shape of a mighty Snake, a white Naga, 
having a thousand hoods and of mcuntainous size, and in this form makes his 
way into the Sea. 

The formulations outlined above may be said to offeran inteiligible explanation 

not merely of many aspects of Indian iconography, but also certain aspects of 
that of Greek mythology, where Zeus is not only represented as a solar Bull, 
etc., but also in his chthonic aspect of Zeus Meilichios as a bearded Serpent, 
and where also the Hero, entombed and deified, is constantly depicted in the 
same manner. 
It is, of course, the Pathfinder, Agni, arhat in Rgveda, 1.127.6, 0.3.1 and x.10, 
2, who first ‘ascended, reaching the sky; opened the door of ihe world of 
heavenly-light (svargasya lokasya dváram apavrnot), and is the ruler of the 
heavenly realm' (Aitareya Brahmana, 1.42); itis ‘by qualification’ (arhana) that 
the Suns partake of immortality ( Rgveda, x.63.4). In the same way the Buddha 
(who is none other than the Man Agni) opened the doors of immortality for such 
as have ears (aparutd tesam amatassa dvārā ve sotavanto, My.,1.7),and as Mus 
express it, 'Having passed on forever, the way remains open behind Him' (loc. 
cit., p. 277). 

The Christian parallelis evident, since Christ also prepared the way, ascended 
into heaven, and sits at the right hand of God. The opening of the gate is 
discussed by St. Thomas, Summa Theologia, 1.49.5 ‘The shutting of the gate 
is the obstacle which hinders men from entering in . . . onaccount ofsin . . . Christ 
by His Passion merited for us the opening of the kingdom of heaven, and 
removed the obstacle. But by His Ascension, as it were, He brought us to the 
possession of the heavenly kingdom. And consequently it is said that by 
ascending He opened the way before them.’ And just as Agni, whether as Fire 
or Sun, is himself the door (aham devanarn mukha, Jaiminiya Upanisada 
Brahmana, 1.11.5), so `l am the door: by Me if any man shall enter in, he shall 
be saved, and shall go in and out, and shall find pasture’ John, x.9), i.e. shall 
be a ‘mover at will’ (kaméácárin). In this connection Meister Eckhart comments 
(1.275) ‘Now Christ says "No man cometh to the Father but through Me" 
Though the soul's abiding place is not in Him, yet she must, as He says, go 
through Him. This breaking through is the second death of the soul, and far more 
momentous than the first.’ The expression ‘breaking through’ may be compared 
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45. 


46. 


to hoth ‘breaking through the solar gate’ (sauram dvāram bhitva, Maitri Upani 
sada, vi.30) and ‘breaking through the round of the roof-plate’ (kannika 
mandalam bhnditvà, Dhammapada Atthakatha, 11.66, to be cited again below). 

To hrdayasyagra, ‘apex of the heart’ corresponds the Islamic ‘ayn-i-galb, 
“eye of the heart"; which apex or eye is the Sun-door within you’. Cf. Frithjof 
Schuon, 'L'oeil du coeur’, in Le Voile d'Isis, vol. 38, 1933, citing Mansur al- 
Hallàj, ‘l have seen my Lord with the eye of my heart (by-ayn-i-galbi); ] said, 
Who are thou? He answered, Thyself’; and Jaiminiya Upanisada Brahmana, 
1.14.5 where the Comprehensor, having reached the Sun, is similarly welcomed, 
‘who thou art, that am I; who am J, that one art thou; proceed.’ 

Or those of an arrow, cf. the discussion of Mundaka Upanisada, 1.2, above. The 
Sun, identified with the Spirit ( Rgveda, 1.115. I etc.) being typically winged 
(suparna, patanga, garuda, etc.) can be entered into as like unites with like only 
by a similarly winged principle: in the present context, by the arrow of the Spirit, 
soaring on wings of sound or light, coincident at this level of reference. 
Similarly, Shamas-i-Tabriz, Diwdn, xxix and xuiv in Nicholson's edition, ‘Fly, 
fly O bird, to thy native home, for thou hast escaped from the cage, and thy 
pinions are outspread. . . . Fly forth from this enclosure since thou art a bird of 
the spiritual world.’ 

Cf. the use of vest in Manu, 1.49, where creatures are described as ‘enveloped 
by darkness’ (tamasà . . . vestita); and Svet. Upanisada, v1.20, ‘Not until men 
shall be able to roll up space like a skin’ (carmavat akasam vestayisyanti)— 
impossible for man as such. 

It may be added that verhana = vestana is very often employed to denote not 
merely a wrapping of any sort but more specifically a head-cover or turban. We 
might accordingly, and with reference to the familiar folklore motif of the cap 
of darkness (of which the possession signifies an iddhi or the sort that we are 
now considering), have rendered jhdna-vethanena sariram vethetva pakkami 
by 'concealing his person by means of the turn-cap of contemplation, disap- 
peared'. 

This provides a further illustration of the fact, alluded to in a previous note, 
that what is called the ‘marvellous’ in folk and epic literature, and thought of 
as something ‘added to’ a historical nucleus by the irregular fantasy of the peo- 
ple or that of some individual literature, is in reality the technical formulation 
of a metaphysical idea, an adequate and a precise symbolism by no means of 
popular origin, however well adapted to popular transmission. Whether or not 
we believe in the possible veridity of the miracles attributed to a given solar 
hero or Messiah, the fact remains that these marvels have always an exact and 
spiritually intelligible significance: they cannot be abstracted from the ‘legend’ 
without completely denaturing it; this will apply, forexample, to all the ‘mythical’ 
elements in the nativity of the Buddha, which moreover are repetitions of those 
connected with the nativities of Agni and Indra in Rgveda. 

In the present connection we may point out further that the phraseology of 
our text throws some light on the nature of the power of shape-shifting and of 
imposing a disguise on others, which powers are so often attributed, for good 
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or evil, to the heroes of folklore. If to disappear altogether is really to have per- 
fected a contemplative act wherewith the person concerned in a spiritual sense 
escapes from himself so that he no longer knows 'who' he is, but only that he 
‘is’, and analogically vanishes from the sight of others who may be present in 
the flesh, one may perhaps say of the lesser marvel of magical transformation 
involved in the imposition of an altered appearance upon oneself or others, that 
this is in a similar manner an investiture (vesrana) of the body in a form that 
has been similarly realised in contemplation (dhyàna), and thereafter projected 
and wrapped about one's own or another's person, so that only this disguise 
can be seen, and not the person within it. 

Finally, it must not be supposed that the actual exhibition of marvels has any 

spiritual significance: on the contrary the exhibition of 'powers' is traditionally 
deprecated; it is only that state of being of which the powers may be a symptom 
that can be called 'spiritual'. It is, moreover, taken for granted that any such 
powers can be more or less successfully imitated by the ‘black magician,’ in 
whom they prove acertain skill, but not enlightenment. There is this great differ- 
ence in the 'traditional' and 'scientific' points of view, that in the former one 
would not be astonished, nor one's philosophy upset by the occurrence of an 
actual miracle, while in the latter, while the possibility is denied, yet if the event 
took place, the whole position would be undermined. 
As in Rev. iv.2, ‘I was in the spirit’ and I Cor., xiv.2, ‘in the spirit he speaketh 
mysteries.’ A great deal more than metaphor is intended in Col. 1.5, ‘For though 
I be absent in the flesh, yet am I with you in the spirit, joying, and beholding 
your order.’ 

In Rev. xvu.3 ‘He carried me away in the spirit’ (abstulit me in spiritu), 
cf. in the Samgamavacara Játaka (Játaka, 1.92) where the Buddha ‘taking 
Nanda (not yet an arhat having the power of aerial flight) by the hand, went off 
in the air’ to visit the heaven of Indra—abstulit corresponds to a being raptus, 
which is the consummation of contemplatio. In these two cases the state of 
samadhi is rather induced than innate. 

Cf. Mahavagga, 1.21 antaradháyi, ‘disappeared’, and Majjhima Nikaya, 1.329 
antaradhayitum ‘to vanish’, and antarhito, ‘vanished.’ 

That is, compressing past and present into the now of eternity; just as in Svet. 
Upanisada, v1.20, it is a question of the ‘rolling up of space’. Being thus returned 
into Himself, He is ‘The hard to behold, abider in secret, set in the cave (of the 
heart), the Ancient whose station is the abyss’ (Katha Upanisada, 1.12), He can 
be known only by the contemplative, as the immanent Spirit, ‘abiding in the 
vacancy of innermost being’ or ‘within you’, antarbhitasya khe, Maitri Upani- 
Sada, v.I L. 

Expressed in the narrative terms of the myth, creation (in which he might have 
been seen at work) being a past event is concealed from us because we cannot 
pursue it at a greater speed than that of light, or in other words are ‘not in the 
spirit’, which if we were, the whole operation would be presently apparent. 


. The house of life, the spatial world of experience, is above all a half-way house; 


a place of procedure trom potentiality to act, but of no further use to one whose 


| 
l 
: 
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purposes have all been accomplished and is now altogether in act. We havs 
already seen the same idea (that of the no further validity of space) expressed 
in another way by the miracle of the atonement of the four bowls. The «yuh 
symbolised by the building and destruction of the house, or division aml 
unification of the bowls, proceeds from unity to multiplicity, and returns from 
multiplicity to unity; in agreement with the Buddha's word, ‘I being one become 
many, and being many become one’ (Samyutta Nikáya, 11.212). 


51. For the Vedas as a ‘map of life’, cf. Satapatha Bráhmana, xi.5.13. 


CHAPTER LIO 


A Family of 
Great Mughal Architects" 


M. ABDULLAH CHAGHTAI 


All the contemporary records, whether official or 
private, are alike in giving us no particular name of 
any architect or even craftsman who participated in 
the building of the Taj Mahal at Agra. This omission 
is the only reason why different names have been put 
forward, in an irresponsible way, as that of the archi- 
tect. 

During AH 1048 Shahjahan laid out the planning 
= of his new Delhi under the name of Shahjahana- 
bad, about eight years after the commencement of the building of the 
Taj. Shahjahan’s court historians furnish us with a full account of this 
construction. They all mention the names of two great architects, Ahmad 
and Hamid, who were employed there. ‘During AH 1048 (aD 1638), the 
twelfth year of the reign of Shahjahan, an auspicious moment most care- 
fully selected by the astrologers, Ustad Ahmad and Hamid, who were 
counted among the most expert architects and recognised leaders in the 
art of building, began the work in compliance with the royal commands 
under the care of Ghayrat Khan, the nephew of ‘Abd Allah Khan Feroz 
Jang, then responsible for the administration of Delhi as well as for 
laying out the foundations of buildings in accordance with the designs 
which had already been approved by the emperor, and such designs had 
never been seen before in the world." 

So far as this mention of the names of Ahmad and Hamid, the archi- 
tects of Shahjahan's period is concerned, it must be admitted that this 


*First published in /slamic Culture, vol. 11. 1937. pp. 200-9. 
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is the only reference which we could find and it is exclusively in con 
nection with the Delhi buildings of the time and says nothing about the 
Taj, although it had been begun eight years earlier. These two names 
of architects, in addition to a few more, are found again in an inscription 
on a metal plate in the mausoleum of Hoshang Shah at Mandu, which 
is dated an 1070,? and is inscribed by ‘Lutf Allah, son of Ahmad, the 
architect of Shahjahan'; in translation it reads thus: 


On the 9th of Rabi ‘II of the year an 1070 (14 December ap 1659), the humble 
beggar Lutf Allah, engineer (muhandis), the son of Ustad Ahmad, architect 
of Shahjahan, Khwajah Jadu Rai, Ustad Sheo Ram and Ustad Hamid had 
come on pilgrimage (to this tomb) and wrote these few words to commemo 
rate it.’ 


It has been supposed that Ahmad and Hamid were brothers, which 
seems improbable since wherever these two names occur this relationship 
is not mentioned: and Lutf Allah, who constantly insists on his identity 
as the son of Ahmad, could easily, in the same way, have mentioned that 
he was the nephew of Hamid, or that the latter was a brother of Ahmad. 
Moreover, Lutf Allah could have mentioned it in his collection of verses 
hereinafter noted in which he has almost given the history of his family. 
As for Hamid, it is interesting to note that even to this day there is a lane 
in Delhi near the Royal Mosque which is named after an Ustad Hamid, 
and it is said that his descendants still reside there, and are called Sadah- 
Kar (goldsmith). But we cannot definitely assert it to have been the same 
Ustad Hamid. 

The inscription of Mandu cited above bears the date AH 1070, i.e., the 
second year of the reign of Aurangzeb—before which we have no noti- 
ces of real Mughal architecture at Mandu except a gateway repaired in 
‘Alamgir’s period. Aurangzeb, with his accustomed foresight and his 
desire for the preservation of old relics from destruction, rebuilt the 
gateway—a lofty entrance to Mandu fort which now bears an inscription 
in verse to the effect that it was repaired by the emperor’s orders.? In 
poini of its beauty or its towering height this gate is in no way inferior 
to the famous gate of Akbar’s grand mosque at Fathpur Sikri. It can be 
assumed that the architects whose names are mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion of Hoshang Shah’s tomb came to Mandu to survey the monuments 
which needed repair, and, possibly, the gateway is their work. I was un- 
able, however, to find any other mention of Hamid’s name besides this. 

Ahmad’s son, Lutf Allah Muhandis, was not only a great architect 
and engineer but also a mathematician, astronomer, poet, and calligrapher 
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of merit, as is obvious from the various sources discussed in the follow- 
ing pages which show that he wrote books on these subjects. We are 
so fortunate as to possess the Diwan of his poetry, which furnishes us 
with most useful information as regards his family. 

The translation of one of his long poems given below shows that his 
father Ahmad, besides being a great architect, was an authority on stand- 
ard works on mathematics and astronomy, like A/-Majast. His three 
sons, ‘Ata’ Allah, Lutf Allah and Nur Allah, were also of repute in their 
respective arts. The translation reads us follows: 


Shahjahan, the just ruler of the globe, is the light of the dynasty of Sahib- 
i-Qiran Taymur. 

The high heavens serve as the dome of his pavilion and the threshold of his 
court is an envy for the heavens. 

Ahmad, who was a hundred paces ahead of experts in his own art, was 
thoroughly conversant with Euclid's propositions, the figures and other de- 
tails concerning them. 

He had full command of the sciences of the stars and knew the mysteries 
and solutions of A/-Majast. 

On the part of the just Emperor the title of Nadir al-’ Asr [the wonder of the 
age] was conferred upon him. 

He was the architect of that monarch, his opinion carried weight in that aus- 
picious presence. 

When Agra became the place of encampment of the Emperor's banners, the 
Emperor piled his royal favours upon him and this conqueror of kingdoms 
commanded him to build the mausoleum of Mumtaz Mahal. 

Later, by Shahjahan's, the world-protecting, just Emperor’s command, who 
held the sway over innumerable armies, Ahmad, the sagacious and talented, 
built the peerless Fort of Delhi which has no parallel. 


These two magnificent edifices, which I mention here and for the description 
of which Ihave wielded my pen, represent only one aspect of his many-sided 
genius and constitute a pearl out of his mine of pearls. 


As this material world is not a place of permanent abode, he made a journey 
towards the next, eternal world. 

Three sons survived that illustrious man and of them ‘Ata’ Allah Rashidi? 
was the eldest. 

He [‘Ata’ Allah], who had no equal, was the wonder of his age, the celebrity 
of the city of the universe, an erudite scholar, a scholar of distinction and 
an experienced veteran of the world. 
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A cherisher of the fine arts and a past master in his own profession, a scholar, 


wise and learned, of the age. 


His compilations are a treasury of knowledge and the books he himself has 


written are the storehouse of great arts. 


His prose is even purer than the flowing water and his poetry is so well 
arranged that even the string of pearls is shamed by it. 


I, who lay claim to poetry and intelligence, feel myself a servant [inferior] 
of that profound scholar. 


I, who have carried off the ball of knowledge from the world, have obtained 
that fragrance of knowledge from his garden. 


L who am acquainted with the mysterious powers that lie hidden in finger 
tips, have got the food of the soul from his breath. 


[ am the second of the three brothers, and among my various accomplish- 
ments engineering may be counted as one. 


Although Muhandis [engineer] is the royal title which the Emperor has con- 
ferred upon me, the name of me, the distressed one, is Lutf Allah. 


Nur Allah, the accomplished, is the youngest of the three brothers. 


We, all of us, are architects and builders. We all are masters and lovers of 
poetry. 


But the palace of his [Nur Allah's] elocution in wonderful, therefore he is 
known by the title of Mi‘mar [architect] par excellence. 


Though he is junior to me in age yet his attainments surpass mine. 


His prose scatters pearls more profusely than verse, and his verse keeps pace 
with his prose. 


His illuminating writings dazzle the eye with their light and the gracefulness 
of his speech purifies the mind. 


The palm of his hand contains the treasures of art and the tip of his finger 
produces the seven styles of calligraphy. j 


Though ! am, no doubt, a master of art yet he and he alone is my master. 
And though I. alone. am known as Muhandis yet, in fact, [all] the three broth- 
ers are a repository of engineering skill. 


In his great work, Mir’at-i-Waridat, Muhammad Shafi’ Naginavi 
has described some of the prominent buildings of the time of Shahjahan. 
He devotes a lengthy passage to the palace of Nawab ‘Asaf Khan at 
Lahore of which the construction is attributed to Ahmad, the architect. 
The building is described—in the usual flowery style—as an architectural 
wonder without its like in the world. But when the Nawab was taken 
round the house and adjoining places therein, he was displeased and 
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spoke in angry terms to Ahmad the architect: ‘O low-natured fellow! 
Perhaps you were under the impression that my treasury was running 
short of funds. On account of want of courage and a narrow outlook, you 
have built such a palace that a man cannot stretch his legs in it.’ Master 
Ahmad, who was expecting great appreciation and ample reward for his 
labours, was struck with disappointment and said: ‘Of course, Your 
Excellency’s royal legs cannot be stretched in this house, the like of 
which, under the skies above, has never been seen by any aged person 
since the time of Adam. I am sure, your royal legs will never be stretched 
anywhere except in the dark corner of the narrow grave!’ 


t.. The Khan, who was just and quick to understand, burst into laughter and 
promptly this appropriate reply was followed by a reward of one lakh of ru- 
pees, and a special khilafat (robe of honour) to add to his honours.’ 


‘After the demise of ‘Asaf Khan that house was selected for the residence 
of kings. But no king after this has ever shown the courage to repair the dam- 
ages.'? 


Besides this, there is a collection of letters of the days of Shahjahan 
and Aurangzeb in my possession, which includes one addressed to 
Nawab Ja’ far Khan. Its subject is the construction of the forts of Sham- 
shergarh and Hasan Abdal under the architectural supervision of Ustad 
Ahmad. Nawab Ja’far Khan was governor of the Punjab in aH 1055; he 
became ‘Alamgir’s minister in Au 1074 and died in Au 1081. 

Turkish historians? have recorded the names of two architects: Yusuf 
and 'Isa whom Babar brought with him to India, and of whom no mention 
is found either in Babar's Memoirs or in any Indian history. There iS 
not the least room for doubt that the great Turkish architect (Mimar) 
Sinan had two eminent pupils, Yusuf and ‘Isa. A ms in the Berlin Lib- 
rary,* dated an 1099, shows as its author's name Lutf. It is just possible 
that the architect Yusuf who came with Babar to India and Ahmad's 
father are one and the same person. In the course of my researches I 
have traced one architect Yusuf who built the fort of Shahpur in the 
Gulbargah district of the Deccan by order of Sultan Ibrahim 'Adil Shah 
in AH 962. The inscription in question? mentions his full name as 
Mubammad Yusuf. It is a mere conjecture that he may be the same man 
who came to India with Babar: he may have been left in India, and during 
the turmoil of Humayun with the Suris may have migrated to the Deccan, 
where he had the opportunity to show his genius in architecture. It is 
by no means impossible that he was the father of Ahmad, for the latter-— 
as is obvious from the works of Lutf Allah mentioned above—lived to 
a very great age. As for the second of Babar's architects, 'Isa. no such 
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name of any architect is so far traceable in India, although an astrolat 
maker Mulla ‘isa lived in India in the days of Akbar.!? vk 
lt is perhaps of some importance to note here an inscription!! men 
tioning the name of an architect Ahmad which still exists at Margallal 
in Rawalpindi district [Pakistan]. 1t concerns the construction of an n | 
during the reign of Aurangzeb in Au 1083/Ap 1672; but the date of ae 
death of our Ustad Ahmad—about twenty years before then—mak a 
x hesitate to associate this inscription with him. It seems occi 
Ja Ahmad was entrusted with this work and died before its 
Mulla Farid Ibrahim (d. AH 1039), Shahjahan’s court astrologer, me 
tions m the introduction to this great work Zich-i-Shahiahani ("Shah- 
jahan s Observatory) that in its preparation he had greatly benefi 
from a great expert, Mulla Ahmad.!? did 
It all goes to prove that Ahmad was really a great engineer, architect 
and mathematician as well as a man of great literary artaigmenis A d 
particularly in the architectural domain he embellished almost all th 
principal Mughal towns of Shahjahan’s period—Agra Delhi, Lah : 
and so forth—with splendid edifices most of which are extant tá this Fa 
Undoubtedly the grandeur and delicacy embodied in these monu a 
reflect the genius of a very great architect. . Sa 
Lutf Allah has recorded the date of his father Ahmad's death i 
chronograms of his poems: Au 1059. n 
According to the above-quoted verses from the Diwan of Lutf Allah 
the eldest son of Ahmad was 'Atà' Allah. He was the author of tw i 
standard works on mathematics, Panj Gint (on algebra) and Khulas k 
i-Raz (A Summary of Arithmetic’) of which mss have been HER 


in many libraries." I have used the British 
begins thus: itish Museum ms. The Algebra 


The Algebra by ‘Ata’ Allah Rushdi, son of Ahmad Nadir [sic], with divi 
help, in AH 1044 corresponding to the 8th year of the R of Sahib- 
I-Qiran (Shahjahan)—the book on algebra known in Hindi by the title a 
Gint, which in fact is the book Lilawari written by Bhaskar OE: iie 
book on mathematics translated from Hindi into Persian with all ty : fs, 
solutions, secrets, etc., mentioned therein which were not found ae s 
Persian or ene book. I begin the preface of the book with prayer facie 
sovereignty of Abu'l-Muzaffar Shihab ad-Di ¿ i i 
ea Rie i i Shihab ad-Din Muhammad Qiran-i-Thani, 


A collection of mss on mathematics in the British Museum consists of 
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Muntakhab by Lutf Allah Muhandis, son of Ahmad the architect of 
Lahore, and Khulasat al-Hisab or Khulasah-i-Raz by ‘Ata’ Allah son of 
Ahmad. But the latter work, which is in verse, does not bear his nom 
de plume Rashidi or Rushdi. ‘Atā’ Allah has dedicated it to Prince Dara 
Shikoh and has given some verses about himself. From a close examin- 
ation of the verses of both Lutf Allah and ‘Ata’ Allah it appears that this 
family was specially attached to Dara Shikoh. 

The preface of Khulasat al-Hisab begins with the usual praise of 
God, and contains eulogies of the Prophet, Shahjahan and Dara Shikoh; 
it ends with ‘the author's humble submission’ in which there is mention 
of his father Ahmad, the ‘Chief Architect of the Kingdom'. From this 
we may infer that the treatise was written during the life-time of Shah- 
jahan, when Dara Shikoh was also at the height of his dignity and glory. 
‘Ata’ Allah states that he, too, belonged to Shahjahan’s court, though 
he was in government services also in the days of ‘Alamgir. On the death 
of Dilras Banu Begam Rabi’ ah Durrani, wife of Aurangzeb and daughter 
of Shahnawaz Khan, who died at Aurangabad on the 8th October, 
AD 1657, from illness following the birth of her son Muhammad Akbar 
and was buried outside that city, the designing and planning of her 
mausoleum at Aurangabad was entrusted to ‘Ata’ Allah." I have often 
visited the mausoleum at Aurangabad. lt is a true replica of the Taj on 
local stone. On the doors there are inscriptions on brass plates: 


This gate was made under the management of the honourable Abu'I-Qasim 
Beg, Darégah. 


This splendid mausoleum was completed by ‘Ata’ Allah the architect under 
the governorship of Haybat Rai’s in AH 1071. 


More or less the whole account of Ahmad and his family is due to 
the information supplied by his son Lutf Allah in his many works. His 
most popular work is known às Khulasat al-Hisab, a commentary on 
Baha ad-Din 'Amali's? great work on arithmetic, which is found in al- 
most every library. I have my ms of which the introduction runs thus: 


All praise is due to God... After that it is remarked that the humble Lutf 
Allah, surnamed Muhandis (engineer), the son of Ustad Ahmad, Mimar 
(architect) of Lahore, has written this treatise on the science of arithmetic 
and the characteristics of numerals. May God bless his work! This work is 
a translation and commentary of the great work of Shaykh Baha' ad-Din 
Muhammad b. Hasan ‘Amali on Arithmetics dealing with the elements and 
principles of that subject. which he has undertaken at the instigation of Mir 
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Muhammad. belonging to the family of the minister Sa’id b. Mir Muhammad 
Yahya, and he has named this Khulasah of ‘Amali’s Muntashib which is a 
chronogrammatic name of the date of its completion (aH 1092) l 


His second compilation is on arithmetic which he has styled Risalah 
i-Khaws-i-A ‘dad or Arismatiqi (‘Arithmetic’), following a Siria work 
of Ibn Sina. I have seen two mss of it, one in the British Museum? and 
the other in the Hyderabad Sa'idiyyah Library. Heundertook the Persian 
translation of Suwar-i-Sufi of ‘Abd ar-Rahman Sufi (d. AH 376) He did 
it at the suggestion of his father Ahmad as is clear from the introduction 
to the same. This treatise on astronomy is illustrated with proper dia- 
grams of the stars, etc. He also made an abridgment of the popular ed 
on the biographies of Persian poems, Tadhkirah-i-Dawlatshah Samar- 
qandi under the name of Asman-i-Sukhan in verse. Dr Sprenger has 
specially mentioned it in his catalogue the mss of the Kings of Oudh 
The collection of his poetry already mentioned is indispensable as jar 
as his family history is concerned. 
Very lately Ihave come across an ms of his only work on ethics, Sihr- 
i-Halal (‘Lawful Magic’), till now unknown. No one has ever attributed 
to him such a work. Mr Muhammad Ghouse of the Hyderabad Diwani 
Department brought it from a well-known madrasah library and ver 
kindly lent it to me for study.!ë The peculiarity of this work lies in this 
that the author has—simply with a view to show his perfect mastery over 
literature and thorough command of the language—avoided the use of 
letters bearing dots (nuqat) in the Arabic script. The treatise was son 
posed in the month of Muharram, au 1070 (Ap 1660), and is divided into 
subheads: Praise of Justice, Eulogy of Humanity, Reproof of Envy, Re- 
proof of False Hope, Reproof of Greed, Reproof of Negligence Praise 
of Hard Work, Praise of Acquiring Knowledge, Praise of ihe Heat 
Praise of the Beloved and the Generous, Desire of Meeting the Beloved, 
Reproof of Desire, Of Eternal Attachment, Praise of Hope, Praise of 
Uttering Salutation, Account of the Generous. i 
Mulla Tughra addresses one of his letters to Lutf Allah in which he 
expresses warm approbation of his art of calligraphy instead of com- 
mending the merits of his high attainments in mathematics. He also 
acknowledges the receipt of a pamphlet which Lutf Allah had sao 
him as a specimen of his penmanship, and particularly extols his great 
care for the finest paper and finest ink for the production of ilié Best 
specimens of penmanship.'? | 
Lutf Allah mentions in his verses that he once built a palace for Prince 
Dara Shikoh of which he had also composed a chronogram on its com- 
pletion: it comes to the year an 1060: but he has not iedtioned hers 
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this palace was. He once made a key at the order of Prince Dara, of which 
the chronogrammatic date is AH 1066; and he composed the chronogram 
of the betrothal of Dara Shikoh's son Sulayman Shikoh, an 1064. This 
family was, as has been said, strongly attached to Dara Shikoh, and 
when the kingdom changed and Aurangzeb came into power this family's 
connection with the court, | think, was not so active or so close. 

From the above-quoted accounts of Lutf Allah, both in his Diwan and 
Sihr-i-Halal, we find that the youngest brother Nur Allah was also a 
versatile genius like the eldest brother ‘Ata’ Allah. It is a pity that no 
mention of any work is forthcoming to support the assertion. We find 
the name of Nur Allah son of Ahmad at the end of an inscription”? on 
the last arch of the western facade of the Royal Mosque at Delhi, giving 
some information about Shahjahan and the mosque. Hence it seems 
possible that Ahmad’s sons worked under their father who, in conjunction 
with Hamid, was the architect of the mosque. 

Other members of this family were also engineers and poets. In many 
biographical works we find the catalogue of the Oudh mss that he was 
called Imam ar-Riyadi (‘Leader in Mathematics’) and that be was a nat- 
ive of Lahore and resident in Delhi. He was a son of Lutf Allah Muhan- 
dis and a contemporary of the author of Hamesha Bahar who composed 
his work in AH 1136 and died in Au 1146. He was a poet and many speci- 
mens of his verses are found in anthologies. One of his pupils wrote a 
commentary on Al-Majast. 

Abu’l Khayr Mirza Khayr Allah. the second son of Lutf Allah, flour- 
ished during the early days of Muhammad Shah’s reign and was known, 
for his command of mathematics and astronomy, by the title of Muhandis, 
which had been his father’s surname. He has been properly mentioned, 
in the course of the account of his brother Imam ad-Din ar-Riyadi, by 
the author of Safinah-i-Khushgo, Bindra Ban Khushgo, who died in AH 
1170. He mentions that his (Imam ad-Din’s) brother Abu’l-Khayr, 
known as Khayr Allah, was matchless in astronomy and geometry. Ac- 
cordingly Rajadhiraj Jai Singh Sawai, landlord of Amber (known after- 
wards as Jaipur) who was thinking of erecting observatories, spent 
about 20 million rupees for the same in consultation with Abu']-Khayr. 
who was an outstanding authority on that particular branch of science.”! 
He had translated Tusi's (AH 672) great work Tahrir Ugtaidas under the 
name of Tagrir at-Tahrir from Arabic into Persian and also Tusr's 
second work Tahrir Majasti, under the name of Tagrib at-Tahrir.? He 
had written comments on Tusi's work on the astrolabe.** Moreover, as 
mentioned above in a footnote to the account of ‘Ata’ Allah Rushdi, he 

had added comments on his uncle ‘Ata’ Allah's Panj Gint which I have 
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seen in the Sa'idiyyah at Hyderabad. He had also written commentaries 
on the early Persian poets, Sikandarnamah, and the latter has already 
been published at Delhi. Mirza Khayr Allah Muhandis had a son 
Muhammad ‘Ali known as Riyadi (mathematician). His father had left 
Taqrib at-Tahrir in incomplete manuscript form; he revised it and ad- 
ded an important introduction. Later on he used to impart education in 
mathematics to others, and wrote some important treatises on the same 
topic. The introduction of the Tagrib at-Tahrir shows this." 

After Muhammad 'Ali I can find no member of this family who can 
claim to be a direct descendant of Ustad Ahmad. But one Muhammad 
Aman Nithar, an Urdu poet and architect, has been mentioned by the 
author of Majmu'ah-i-Naghz as claiming to be the descendant of those 
architects Ahmad and Hamid who had built the Delhi Royal Mosque of 
Shahjahan. This Muhammad Aman Nithar is the same Urdu poet who 
spontaneously composed a poem in response to Mir Taqi Mir's Ayjdar- 
namah and the audience paid him a high tribute.” i 
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CHAPTER LII 


The Qutub Complex as a 
Social Document“ 


MUHAMMAD MUJEEB 


The memoirs and reports and lists of Delhi Monu- 


India contain complete and detailed information about 
the groups of buildings which constitute the Qutub 
complex and other related material which is beyond 
the scope of this paper. My purpose here is not to 
reproduce all that information in an abbreviated 
form. I have had to study Indian architecture for a 
book I wrote some eighteen years ago on ancient 
Indian culture and now for lectures on Indian Muslim architecture. I am 
not a specialist in any sense. I can only present certain methods of ap- 
proach that have occurred to me in the attempt to make architecture intel- 
ligible and interesting to myself and to my students, and I have selected 
the Qutub complex as the subject of this article because it is particularly 
useful for this purpose. 

The study of my specimen of architecture consists, I feel, in reading 
the architect's mind to discover how he adopted techniques and selected 
material for the construction of the building, the purpose of which was 
known to him. In reading the architect' s mind we are moved by the same 
sentiments; we participate, as it were, in the planning, in the choice of 
ways and means, in the execution of the plan and in the assessment of 
the completed work. It may bring us no joy if we feel from the start that 
the architect was content to imitate or to follow a fashion, to use the pre- 
valent techniques and the most easily available material, and to look for- 
ward to no appreciation beyond what is shown by the unimaginative for 
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work which did not involve exercise of the imagination. We may, on the 
other hand, share the rapture of the artist who discovered the most per- 
fect harmony between purpose and design, and find that the plan, the 
techniques, the material, and the proportions of the created work reduce 
themselves to a single moment of exaltation. It is this experience which 
assures us that the beauty of architecture is the beauty of poetry, music, 
painting and sculpture, and the great artist can enable us to overcome 
our imperfections and realise the underlying unity of all art. 
Unfortunately, we tend to impose many limitations on ourselves. In 
Indian architecture, for instance, we consider first the categorisation— 
is the building Hindu or Muslim? Then we look at the size, the costliness 
of the material, the names and dates of the builder and the building. We 
also overlook certain basic facts of the history of architecture. The 
technique of corbelling, that is, projecting stones or bricks of the upper 
layer over the lower so as to make an arch or a ceiling, and the use of 
the beam and post, or the trabeate system, are much older and more uni- 
versal than Hinduism; the use of the arch and dome, or the arcuate sys- 
tems, was developed by the Romans and is much older than Islam, but 
we have labelled one system Hindu and the other Muslim. We look 
everywhere for borrowed elements. I do not mean that there are no dif- 
ferences between Hindu and Muslim architecture or that they should be 
ignored. The temple and the mosque represent two different concepts 
of worship, and cannot, therefore, be built in the same way. But if we 
begin, as we should, by understanding the purpose of the structure and 
then attempt to read the architect' s mind, we shall appreciate the beauty 
of the created work without being misled by irrelevant considerations. 
What we have to remember, I think, when studying Indian monuments, 
is the difference between architecture and sculpture. While trying to ex- 
plain the difference to my class, a definition of both these arts occurred 
to me, which my artist friends have since assured me is fairly apt and 
comprehensive. Architecture is creation with material; sculpture is cre- 
ation out of material. The canvas of the architect is space; in space he 
creates a form by putting together whatever material he builds with. The 
canvas of the sculptor is the material itself, out of which he makes a par- 
ticular form emerge. A very small building can be a specimen of archi- 
tecture; a very large building. or even a complex of buildings can be an 
example of sculpture. Not only the Kailash Temple of Ellora, which was 
in fact sculptured, but many other temples have been deliberately given 
an outline which creates the impression that they were not built with but 
hewn out of stone, and are sculptures on a gigantic scale. Between the 
definitely architectural and the definitely sculptural we can have variations 
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of approach. The architecture of Gujarat is generally characterised by 
à sculptural approach, though there are also buildings, like the Jann 
Masjid of Sarkhej, where the influence of Sculptural standards is coim 

pletely absent. We could say that up to a certain time in Indian history 
the aesthetics of sculpture dominated architecture. During Muslim tule 
sculpture may not have been patronised to any appreciable extent, but 
the stone masons and sculptors certainly did not give up their profession. 
and they took their time to accept the aesthetics of architecture. It would 
be fairer and more precise not to make distinctions on the ground ol 
religion when the real difference lies in the degree to which the standardi. 
and aesthetic principles of sculpture and architecture have been applied 
in the planning, the construction and the ornamentation of a buildiny 
If we bear this in mind, a study of the Qutub complex becomes an ex 

citing intellectual and aesthetic adventure, and gives history another 
perspective. 

I cannot here dilate upon the purely archaeological problems. We 
know that the Quwwat-al-Islam mosque grew with the Muslim population 
of Delhi. As constructed originally, in Ap 1199, it would not have accom 
modated more than 2,000 persons. Its final extension by Alauddin would 
have made it sufficient for ten or fifteen times that number. if not more. 
These extensions have been traced out without much difficulty by arch- 
aeologists, and fairly reasonable and convincing reconstructions have 
been made to show what the mosque looked like after its first extension 
by Iltutmish and second extension by Alauddin. Here 1 propose to 
consider only whatis still standing, and can be seen and judged by those 
who do not have the imagination and the training of the archaeologist. 

The Turks who occupied Delhi came from an area in which both brick 
and stone were used in building, but architecture in brick, such as we 
see in the oldest monuments of Bukhara, would have set the standard. 
Along with brick structures. the art of making tiles had been developed 
and was making continuous progress, both aesthetically and technically. 
On the other hand, sculpture and stone-masonry practised in the Greek 
colonies of Bactria and Gedrosia would not have died out. Thanks to 
Alauddin Jahansoz, we cannot now say whether Ghazni was mainly a 
city of brick or of stone or of wooden structures. But we may be certain 
that those who thought of building a mosque and a mindr at Delhi were 
thinking in terms of architecture and not Sculpture. Construction in wood 
was ruled out; bricks were not available; they could only build in stone. 
^" There is an inscription above the northern entrance to the Quwwat- 
al-Islam mosque stating that the material of twenty-seven temples was 
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utiliscd for its construction. If this was done after the people of Delhi 
had submitted, it was certainly against the shari'ah, but there would 
hardly have been any among the Turks occupying Delhi whose conscience 
“ould have troubled them on that account. We must, however, unequivo- 
: Ally condemn the action. Some of the temples would no doubt have 
been damaged and desecrated during the fighting. and they would have 
been abandoned for that reason. But the inscription indicates that these 
temples were deliberately dismantled, and it was not only a matter of 
utilising the material of temples destroyed as an act of war. 

While the moral and legal issue is clear, however, the question of who 
carried out the dismantling has still to be answered. We can assume that 
Hindu stone masons were forced to do it, or that Muslim masons were 
employed. In any case the work was done by stone masons. If they had 
been Muslims brought over from the Punjab or beyond they would have 
known the technique of building true arches and we would have had 
corbelled arches in the screen of the Quwwat-al-Islam mosque. As it 
is, the true arch appears for the first time in the Alai Darwaza, built in 
AD 1311. We must assume, therefore, that the stone masons were 
Hindus. And not only in this first instance. It appears from an inscription 
on the fifth storey of the Qutub Minar that the repairs and additions in 
the reign of Firoz Tughlaq in Ap 1368 were carried out under the super- 
vision of a master-mason named Nana Salba, son of Chahada Dev Tala. 

The stone masons employed for dismantling the temples and building 
ihe mosque would not all have been residents of Delhi. The city was not 
large enough to provide continuous emplovment for any considerable 
number of stone masons, unless we assume that a good proportion of 
the twenty-seven temples mentioned was in the process of construction. 
Family group or communities of stone masons and sculptors generally 
migrated from one place of work to another, remaining settled for as 
long as was necessary to complete a particular project. Many such fami- 
lies and groups would have been collected in haste from near and far, 
for the mosque had to be built soon and the Minar was to follow. 

What would have been the attitude of these stone masons and sculp- 
tors to what they were asked to do? Would they have undertaken it for 
fear of losing their lives, with hatred seething within them? That would 
be the logical deduction, considering what had happened. But, then. 
would not their feeling have affected their work? Cunningham has point- 
ed out some technical defects in the construction of one or two corbelled 
ceilings and their supports in the south-western corner of the mosque 
colonnade, and attributed them to haste. But the later extensions have 
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not stood the test of time as well as the original mosque, and instead 

of any evidence of slipshod work we find unimpeachable examples of 

free, creative effort. The stone masons were not Submissive instruments 

They must have asserted themselves as technicians, and also exercised 

their imagination to appreciate and their skill to realise in practice the 

architectural values they were asked to express. 

There are many mosques in India with colonnades around their court- 

yards, but none in which the eastern side has been so definitely empha- 
sised. The gateway built by Iltutmish and the Alai Darwaza are on the 
southern side, because the city lay to the south. But the main gateway 
of the original mosque, like the entrance to a temple, is on the east, and 
the columns on this side are four deep, while those on the north and south 
are only three deep. Does not this imply that the stone masons, or their 
chief, feeling instinctively that the eastern colonnade must present the 
vestibule of a temple, insisted that this should be emphasised, and had 
his way? The screen, which stands Opposite, was probably the central 
feature, following a prevalent style in mosque construction which was 
further developed in different parts of India. It must have been higher 
than the domes of the covered area behind it. What remains of the screen 
now is the central arch and three of the four low arches which flanked 
It, two on each side. Originally, one would have looked through the cen- 
tral arch into the shadowy interior, and felt that passing through it one 
would enter the world of the spirit, of calm and quiet contemplation of 
the divine. Now one looks through it into Space and feels that in isolation 
and decay its beauty has acquired another and far richer meaning. I 
remember taking the Russian artist Magda Nachmann to the Qutub over 
twenty years ago. Once she had seen this arch she would look at nothing 
else. She stood before it in rapturous silence and wept when it became 
dark and we had to return. And indeed, if we look at the arch and take 
in its beauty, we feel that it is something that can be translated into many 
forms and many moods, into the peace and tranquillity of the Buddha 
image. into the timeless contemplation of the Trimurti of the Elephanta 
Caves, the ecstasy of the sufi, the poet’s dream of a loveliness that 
eludes the drapery of woods. It is something beyond architecture and 
beyond sculpture, a chiselling out of space that creates the framework 
for endless horizons of thought and feeling. 

. l referred earlier to reading the architect's mind in order to understand 
his work. Archaeologists have found inscribed, on a pillar of one of the 
arches of the screen, and again near the entrance to the Minar, the name 
of Fazl-bin-abi'-I-Maali as superintendent of the works. He may have 
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heen an Arab or an Iranian or a Turk. He may have been a genius in the 
art of communication as well as of architecture, able to design beautiful 
and impressive monuments and to explain to masons who did not know 
his language how to build what he had designed. But if he were a Muslim 
(rom outside India, would he have designed corbelled arches, knowing 
that they could stand much less weight than true arches? We can be sure 
that he would not. [t must have been the Hindu masons who insisted on 
building according to their traditional techniques, disclaiming all res- 
ponsibility for the stability of the structure if any other technique was 
followed. And when this had been agreed to, they must have made their 
own calculations of the width and height and the massiveness of the sup- 
porting piers. This explains the exquisite proportions of the central arch. 
Its quality of being eloquent and alive, its rising upward with a moving, 
natural grace, the two sides meeting not with a mathematical precision, 
but as it were by mutual attraction, with an upward tilt at the meeting 
point symbolic of the joy of union. 

But this is only a part of the sculptors’ contribution. I imagine that 
the suggestion of making the decorative reliefs sweep instead of running 
horizontally, as in temple decoration, must have appeared to the stone 
masons as an exciting novelty, and their enthusiastic response is evident 
in their work. Among the decorative bands are verses from the Qur'an. 
inscribed in bold relief. The architect may have known of a mausoleum 
in Uzkund, built in av 1187, where the Quranic inscription has a setting 
of flowers and foliage, and have proposed to do the same here. But while 
the floral setting in the Uzkund monument is stylised and repetitive, the 
setting in the Qutub screen is naturalistic, warm, and vocal. The Hindu 
sculptor did not know anything about the doctrine of revelation, he knew 
only about nature, and instinctively he has represented the Qur'an as 
an utterance of nature, the voice of leaves and flowers, the whisper of 
the woods. 

Some thirty years later, the mosque was enlarged, and the screen ex- 
tended to maintain symmetry. The arches of this screen do not have the 
same proportions. In the relief work on their frontage there is stiffness 
and austerity; the exuberant naturalism of the earlier work has given 
place to something severely geometrical. An archaeological expert has 
expressed the view that this relief work is in the Saracenic style, and 
must have been executed by imported craftsmen. This is unlikely. The 
arches are still corbelled; there is still lack of faith in the strength of the 

true arch. As for the ornamentation, it is doubtful if a sufficient number 
of skilled stone masons would have been found in the neighbouring 
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Muslim principalities or would have been worth recruiting when so 
much skill was available in India. Besides, Persian and Central Asian 
ornamentation is of tiles or inlay, and depends for its effectiveness very 
largely on colour compositions. On the screen built by Iltutmish and on 
the inner walls of his tomb the patterns may be similar, but they have 
been executed on different material. They are neither plastic nor colourful 
and give the impression of overloading. The craftsmen must have been 
Hindus or Indian Muslims, but because more than a generation had pas- 
sed since the construction of the first screen, they would be new men, 
less imbued with the sculptural traditions of their fathers. In any case, 
a change was bound to come, with architecture seeking independent 
self-expression. 

In the context of this aesthetic struggle, the Qutub Minar stands mid- 
way between the first screen of the Quwwat-al-Islam mosque and its 
extensions. It was built in two stages, the first storey in Ap 1199, and 
three storeys by Iltutmish in about Ap 1230. Firoz Tughlaq repaired the 
Minar because it had been damaged by lightning, and very unwisely 
converted the fourth storey into two. He somewhat increased the height 
of the Minar, but also introduced incongruous elements. Apart from 
the alteration made by Firoz, the Minàr would have been planned as a 
whole, Iltutmish completing what Qutubuddin Aibak had left undone. 
An inscription—the lower band on the second Storey— states that Iltut- 
mish ordered the completion of the Minar. 

What was the idea underlying the Minar? It would have gratified the 
religious if it were called a mazna, a lofty tower from which the muezzin 
called the faithful to prayer. There are examples of such maznas in Mus- 
lim countries, but probably not as tall as even the first storey of the 
Minar, which is 95 feet high. There are also examples of free-standing 
minars which have an architectural significance of their own. The tower 
we now call the Qutub Minar has not been so called in the contemporary 
histories. It could have been used as a mazna. But its architectural quali- 
lies most probably derive from the fact that a small group, determined 
to occupy and rule for all time as much territory as it could. found it 
necessary to create a symbol for its confidence in itself. in the stability 
of its power and in its destiny. But great architecture, let us remember, 
is the instinctive self-assertion of man against time and death. It is the 
offspring of inspired moments. The purpose of a great monument can- 
not, therefore, be too precisely defined. It is almost always something 
beyond what the planners themselves could have stated in words. 

The Minar has Central Asian Turkish ancestry. There is a mindr at 
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Jar Qurgan, near Tirmiz, built in ap 1108-9, which has the appearance 
of sixteen round columns tied together. and there is a strong resembl- 
ance between it and the second storey of the Qutub, which has a pattern 
of rounded flutes in section. The Minàr-i-Kalan at Bukhara, built in 
AbD 1127, has a round, arched clerestory at the top, supporting a cluster 
of arches, like three balconies of the Qutub. The minar at Ghazni con- 
sists in part of a polygon with deeply indented angles, a form of which 
the wedge-shaped flanges of the third storey of the Qutub could be con- 
sidered a variation. An almost contemporary structure was the mindr 
at Wabkent, built in an 1196-7. All these mindrs have a taper. But these 
were examples for the Muslim architects of the Qutub, Fazl-bin-abi'l- 
Maali, whose name is inscribed near the entrance, and Muhammad 
Amir Koh, under whom the Minar was completed in the reign of Iltut- 
mish, as appears from an inscription on the side of the doorway of the 
third storey. One question of basic importance would have been decided 
the way the Hindu craftsmen wanted it to be. These craftsmen, in accord- 
ance with their inherited notions, would have insisted that to ensure 
stability, horizontal pressures should be entirely eliminated. The Minàr 
has, therefore, a very pronounced taper. Its diameter is 46 ft. at the base 
and, as it now stands, 10 ft. at the top. As originally built, in four storeys, 
the top would have had a diameter of perhaps 12 to 15 ft. There are nota- 
tions on the south face of the Minàr plinth which Cunningham believes 
refer to an adjustment of about an inch in the plumb-line of the building. 
In this respect, the Hindu master-masons would have left nothing to 
chance. The minar at Jar Qurgan has a fairly high plinth, the Minar-i- 
Kalan of Bukhara, a very low one, and there would not have been discus- 
sion if the Hindu master-masons insisted that there should be no visible 
plinth. They were not used to the idea of the plinth as a distinct feature 
of a building. The rounded flutes and wedge-shaped flanges as we see 
them give the Minar an exquisite sculptural character, and it is my con- 
jecture that this, too, is either entirely a contribution of the Hindu master- 
masons or their interpretation of the treatment of the facing shown in 
the plans or explained to them by word of mouth. The massing of inscrip- 
tional and ornamental bands and decorative mouldings below the bal- 
conies reminds us of the decorative treatment of temple walls, but the 
restraint shown in the spacing out of the other bands on the shafts of 
the three storeys of the Minar is something on which the Muslim archi- 
tect would have insisted. The balconies, which form one of the most 
attractive features of the Minar are an essentially Muslim idea, and so 
are the clusters of miniature alcoves, or vaulted arches, which support 
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them. But in a network that looks like honeycombing and in the cusped 
tracery reminiscent of temple ceilings, there is evident an attempt to dis- 
guise architectural forms with sculptural effects. The result of the tech- 
nical and aesthetic cooperation of the Muslim architects and Hindu 
master-masons is one of the most striking monuments of the world. But 
in form as well as meaning it is not what it was probably meant to be. 
The Turks wanted to create a symbol of power and stability; with its up- 
ward surge, expressed in the taper and in the almost organic emergence 
of one storey from another, the Qutub Minar is such a symbol. But the 
Hindu sculptor has also put his stamp on it. You can have power, he 
seems to have said, but | shall so suffuse it with beauty that those who 
see it will know that beauty is the only power that endures. 

Political conditions following upon the death of Iltutmish and up to 
the time Alauddin had ensured security from foreign invasion and esta- 
blished law and order in his dominions were not such as to stimulate 
architectural ambitions. At least, there is nothing in the Qutub complex 
that can be traced to this period. Stone masons would have been em- 
ployed in miscellaneous minor projects and by degrees lost touch with 
their sculptural traditions. Perhaps the need for employment forced 

` them to accept the new styles, to.learn the technique of building the true 
arch and to put trust in its strength. Some of them may have experimented 
in buildings that no longer exist, in various methods of assimilating 
sculpture and architecture. For the next monument that we see, the Alai 
Darwaza, is the work of practised hands and of minds thoroughly versed 
in the art of creating pleasing compositions of architecture and sculpture. 

As originally planned, the Alai Darwaza consisted of a domed cham- 
ber with three entrances and a fourth archway leading into a portico, 
which was projected into the enclosure of the mosque. There were ex- 
tensions also sideways, east and west, to combine the Darwaza with the 
enclosure wall in a harmonious fashion. The portico, which must have 
heen built on the trabeate system, with a low roof, to be in keeping with 
the colonnade around the courtyard of the mosque, is no longer there. 
but the extensions still form visible parts of the existing structure. The 
architect of the Alai Darwaza was beyond doubt a Turk steeped in the 
Seljuq and earlier traditions of monumental architecture. He must have 
had the good sense to seek out the best stone mason sculptors and to 
consider how their skill could best be utilised before he gave a final 
shape to his plans. In this process he must have had consultations and 
discussions, and his plans must have been endorsed by his master- 
masons before they were submitted for final approval. The idea of three 
entrances into a chamber and an entrance into the mosque across a 
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portico would have been his, and it would have appealed to his master 
masons because of its resemblance to the structure of a temple. People 
would enter the mosque through what they thought was the gateway, but 
when leaving they would pass, like Hindu worshippers, from the mandapa, 
or the vestibule, into the vimdn, or shrine. 

Structurally, the Alai Darwaza is a marvel of inspired simplicity. The 
arches of the three entrances are so exquisitely proportioned that they 
are equally beautiful whether seen from the outside or the inside, al- 
though the floor of the chamber is several feet above the ground level. 
The square of the chamber is converted almost imperceptibly into the 
circle of the dome, which rests on elegant squinches of a simple, sculp- 
tural pattern. From the outside, the dome is rather low. In fact, it is not 
a separate unit of the structure but the roofing of the vault, the height 
of which when seen from the inside is very impressive. 

The plinth of the Alai Darwaza is indicated by means of a projection 
round the base, which could be used for sitting on, and of a cornice, but 
in a way, it has also been concealed in sculptural patterns, most of them 
of the traditional Indian style. This may be taken as an instance of the 
architect adapting a feature of temple architecture to suit his own pur- 
pose or as a contribution of the Hindu master-masons, who would have 
had considerably less opportunity to display their skill if the plinth had 
a straightforward architectural character. The superstructure of the 
Darwaza appears from the outside divided into two storeys, the distinctive 
features of the lower storey being ornate arches, small replicas of the 
main arch, two on each side of it, and of the upper storey rectangular 
panels formed by a judicious and pleasing juxtaposition of inscriptional 
bands of marble and red sandstone. The impression of height conveyed 
by the lofty entrance arch is toned down by the panels into a quiet dign- 
ity, and the eye could wander long and admiringly over the whole facade 
without any feeling of satiety or weariness. The three main entrance 
arches, with their white and red nookshafts, their intrados or inside sur- 
face alive with patterns of foliage in deep reliefs, their spearhead fringes 
and their marble frames have a beauty and a meaning all their own. If 
the central arch of the Quwwat-al-Islam mosque leads outwards into an 
uncharted world, the entrance arches of the Alai Darwaza lead inwards 
to a beauty distilled in lucid and harmonious detail, which holds the eye 
and mind in thrall. 

And what of the two exactly similar arches, one of red sandstone and 
one of marble, on the fourth side, where one now enters the mosque 
enclosure, but which formerly led into the portico? These arches, with 
their delicately suggested trefoil, are something unique; they have no 
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ancestry and no offspring. Indian or foreign. They obviously bear thé 
impress of the ivory-worker who has undertaken an adventure into the 
dimensions of architecture, or let himself be lured by a dream. But the 
social and religious aspect of these arches is even more significant. For, 
quietly and unobtrusively, they tell the Muslim worshipper that as he 
enters his mosque he is also passing beneath the shadow of a temple, 
under an archway that was created for him by devotees of beauty who 
could see all facets and all forms of truth. 

The Alai Darwaza is the parting kiss of architecture and sculpture. 
They meet in fruitful union in Gujarat, but the next monument of 
significance in Delhi, Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq's tomb, is pure architecture 
disdainful of any sculptural devices and interpretations. Even in Gujarat, 
though the ascendancy of architecture does not appear in any chrono- 
logical sequence, architecture has the last word in the Jami Masjid of 
Champaner. And so it is evident that, while in political and social life, 
in literature, music and dance the movement is towards unity, in archi- 
tecture the tendency is in the opposite direction, the drapery and the 
aesthetics of sculpture being gradually discarded so as to achieve purely 
architectural expression. Akbar brought artisans together from all parts 
of India to build Fatehpur Sikri, but all that he could achieve was a 
harmonious assemblage of different styles. The sculptural beginnings 
of Indian Muslim architecture are an indication that we must revise our 
perspective. For while the written record of history shows the establish- 
ment of authority by force and bloodshed, we have in the architectural 
record unimpeachable evidence of understanding and cooperation, of 
joyful participation in creative work of the very highest quality. Should 
not this incline us to reconsider any views we may have formed of blind 
hostility between Muslims and Hindus in the first stages of the Turkish 
occupation of north India? War and destruction would have been inevit- 
able in any case if ambitious men came from outside to displace the 
rulers of the country. but need we also assume that the people as a whole, 
Hindus as well as Muslims, were committed to this conflict, that there 
was no mutual appreciation and cooperation between the urban popu- 
lations of north India, the Ghaznavi kingdom of the Punjab and lands 
beyond the Khyber Pass? Surely the actual builders of the Qutub com- 
plex must have known. if not admired. each other, for how else could 
they have achieved such perfect understanding? And if we assume that 
they knew and admired each other. we must exercise our imagination 
to correct impressions created by the rhetoric of the medieval historians 
and the political slogans of our own times. 


SECTION II 


Imperial Forms, Regional 
Structures 


CHAPTER ILI 


The “Two-and-a-Half Day’ 
Mosque" 


MICHAEL W. MEISTER 


Arab Muslims first invaded India in the eighth cen- 
tury, only to be driven back to strongholds in Sind 
where, forten generations, they maintained an uneasy 
truce with the Hindu dynasties of western India. 
During that period Hindu art flourished, unaware or 
unreceptive of the art of Islam; and Islam itself only 
uneasily and for plunder looked toward the great 
temples of Hindu India. 

NEM a Yet for a single generation after the Ghoris had 
finally established a foothold on the plains of Hindustan late in the 
twelfth century, Hindu and Muslim artistry mixed, before the flood of 
foreign blood could take the building of monuments out of the hands of 
local workmen (and of provincial dynasts) and turn Muslim architecture 
in India to reflect the styles and dynasties ruling elsewhere in the Islamic 
world. 

This article wishes to introduce one mosque, the Adhài-din-kà Jhorhpra 
at Ajmer (Fig.1), built in the first grey edge of cultural contact, partly 
to redraw attention to so fine an example of Indian craftsmanship, and 
partly to open slightly the door to an evaluation of how and in what ways 
invading cultures interact.’ 

The Ajmer mosque is the second built by the Slave dynasty. follow- 
ing the Quwwatu'I-Islàm mosque in Delhi. Both used the spoils of Hindu 
temples in the construction of their pillared halls; both added massive 
arched screens in front of the lower ‘Hindu’ halls behind. Yet what had 


*First published in Oriental Art, vol. 5, no. 18, 1972, pp. 57-63. 
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seemed but an expedient in Delhi, shows calculation at Ajmer. Consi- 
derable non-Hindu (or ‘neo-Hindu’) material has been combined with 
plundered pillars to form the hall, and an organisation reflecting a cal- 
culated conception of space as an aesthetic medium has made itself 
apparent. The screen, more so than Delhi, shows, not only a mixing of 
motifs, but also an aesthetic balancing between the decorative styles of 
Hindu India and Islamic styles most probably of Afghanistan and Rus- 
sian Turkistan. 

Inscriptions give some sequence to the building of this mosque. On 
the central mihráb at the back of the hall is an inscription of Au 595, 
Jumada II, Ap 1199, April. On the back wall under the roof of the second 
dome from the centre to the north is an inscription of AH 596 Dhu'l Hijja, 
AD 1200, September/October, recording the name of Abü Bakr ibn 
Ahmed Khali (?) al-Hirawi as supervisor of construction. On the central 
arch of the screen an inscription assigns the construction to Iltutmish 
(r. AD 1210-36), and two inscriptions from the northern minaret also 
refer to Iltutmish of the Mamlük dynasty, giving the usual titles for the 
Sultan. Behind the second arch from the south an inscription refers to 
the supervision of one Ahmed ibn Muhammad al-Arid.? 

That Muslims supervised construction throughout can be gathered 
from the above inscriptions. That Hindu workmen continued to work for 
the new Muslim rulers can be determined quickly from the material re- 
mains. Previous writers, enamoured of the plunder recorded by the 
Mamlüks in their building of the mosque in Delhi, have largely called 
the pillars of the great hall ‘Hindu’.* They are ‘Hindu’, but they are not 
all plundered, a new order having been created by Hindu workmen for 
their iconoclastic rulers and combined with plundered pillars (images 
defaced), piled two on one, to give new height to form the hall. 

This new order, the plain-shafted (square to octagonal) pillars 
(Fig. 2) which support the ornate Hindu pillars above, follow Hindu 
patterns in details; in the ornate pediment to the large diamond pattern, 
in the down-turned leaf pattern supporting the upper diamond-filled 
niches. Their starkness and form, however, are new, and not merely 
rough hewn. The tall foliate diamonds are themselves borrowed from 
Hindu architecture, but used here to fill niches meant, on truly Hindu 
pillars, for images of deities and sub-deities. 

That such a new order was created and used in a consistent way to 
support, tone down, and lend sobriety to plundered Hindu pillars used 
above—a use consistent throughout the mosque—is in marked contrast 
to the disordered plunder in Delhi's Might-of-Islam mosque. That this 
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new order is combined with two layers of plundered pillars io give e 
height and airiness no Hindu interior had then achieved is a sien of the 
creative impulses suring ip the hearts both of the plunderers and of the 
plundered. 

The lintels in the interior (Fig. 2) like the older pillars. show work- 
manship closely connected with that of the Cahamana dynasty defeated 
by the invading Muslims. So also the ceilings. vet in the ceilings 
especially there are details which indicate new work combined with old. 
The central lotuses in all three ceilings here illusirated (Fie. 35 while 
certainly made by Hindu workmen, are notused as they would have been 
in Hindu structures. but are substituted for the deep (and occasionalls 
figured) pendants of the Hindu tradition.’ 

Even the great central ceiling (Fig. 3j, so closely related to Hindu ced 
ings, and so much a creation of the Hindu uadition that none but Hindu 
workmen could have made it, still seems to this author. [rom certain ol 
its details. a work commissioned from the Muslim overlords. No provision 
is made for the bracket figures required for any Hindu ceilings of this 
dimension. Instead. small lotuses figure where the upper sockets for the 
brackets would have been. and the lower bases are absent entirely, The 
excessive use of the tall-diamond mou! between the two lower cusped 
courses of the ceiling (the band where bracket bases should have ap- 
peared. and where custom normally puts figured miches bare not consistent 
with pure Hindu tradition, but have some consistency with otber material 
which, to the author. seems to have been made newly for the mosque. 

Of the great screen. of course. there js no doubt. Built for Btutmish. 
its Kufic inscriptions and quotations trom the Koran leave no doubt ol 
its Islamic origin. Some of its decoration is related to that on tlie towers 
of Ghazni: and crisp and repetitive Kufie patterns particularly. refer to 
contemporaneous brick decoration im Islamis Turkistan." 

Many of the arabesque and BDligree Horal and rolate patieris, also 


seem certainly out of islamic pattem books. their geometrie symmetry, 


drawn in fine and balanced lines against the dark Background of shadow 

remind one ol iater Persian tile-work. Yer eei ali the decorative work 
is made so. and though earlier Hindu foral work was marked by grent 
plasticity.’ it is the shadow filigree which marks this work aesthieticalts 
apart [rom the Hindu. and notis fatness: The riecht of centre band (hie. 
4). with is flat foliage accented by shadow rather thao set aganist it stiil 
closely reflects Hindu patterns at Nāgdā in the late tenth century. or the 
crisp. dry. but elegant patterning of the Kacchapagnata Sas-Bahu temple 
at Gwalior dated ap 10934 
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The cusped arches of this screen (Fig. i), while reminding us and 
perhaps the Muslim supervisors of certain Arab arches. mast probably 
have reminded the Hindu carvers of the zorana arches of their own 
tradition; and many of the punctuation bands and mouldings are taken 
directly from the temple wall. In Fig. 6. two important temple mouldings 
appear, used vertically rather than horizontally as on the temple, but 
clearly from the source. One ts the Kafasa. or round moulding covered 
with rata or diamond pattern (compare Figs 4d and 5a); the other the 
knife-edge moulding (karnika) used at the base of the mediexai temple 
(Figs 4d and Sd). The dot-and-diamond, recess with sunk stepped-dia- 
mond, and the chain-of-buds motis (Figs 4b. c and 3) are also commonly 
found in the Hindu temple's decorative repertoir|e]. 

To sum up, the Adbai-din-ka-Jhompra Mosque at Ajmer, built hy the 
first Islamic dynasty to settle in India, and at the capital city of the 
strongest Hindu dynasty with which they had had to fight." continued 
to employ Hindu workmen. who not only rendered new patterns provided 
by their Islamic patrons. but modified and transformed elements from 
the Hindu tradition. 

If we can gain evidence from this example for a discussion of cultural 
interaction, our conclusions might be as follows: Material borrowed by 
the Islamic rulers from Hindu sources were several. First was material 
plundered and re-used: second, material borrowed and modified, as the 
ceilings at Ajmer. Other concepts were transferred. as the zorana arch 
or the temple mouldings: both examples of asort of empathetic response 
of local workmen, finding similes between elements in the local tradi- 
Lion aud alien demands. Plunder, compromise. and simile modifyme the 
dominant tradition; and finally, Hindu workmen themselves found sti 
mulus from new requirements, bringing to fruition certain trends potential 
in their own tradition. One such is the tendency toward an etched, nou- 
plastic, stencilled decoration; another. a desire for height and space. 
without heaviness, which Hindu temple mrandapas had sought for but 
not fully realised. 

A further conclusion might be that such blending occurs only where 
a culturally weak power conquers a culturally strong one. The “Slave 
kings did not carry much cultural baggage when they first built their 
dynasty. and the Cahamanas they conquered at Ajmer had an active. 
developed und refined arüstic tradition. But as the Delhi sultanate set- 
ted into power-—even by the end of Iltutmish's reign—its lines of com- 
munication with Islamic cultures elsewhere strengthened and 1t turned 
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away from its early flirtation with, and dependency on, its dependeut 
people. 

The "Two-and-a-Half-day' Mosque thus was a short-lived phenome- 
non, unproductive, but the kinds of mixing rawly visible in its art, more 
subtly operate throughout the history of Islamic India. In one later 
instance—that of Gujarat in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries— 
where conditions of an artistically weak conqueror ruling over a Strong 
living tradition again occurred. and persisted. a major and successful 
mutation was produced. '? 
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i-din-ka Jhompra, Ajmer, c. 4p 1199-1225. Photo: M. Meister. 
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Fig. 2. Adhai-din-ka Jnompra, interior, pillars. 
Photo: M. Meister. 
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Fig. 4. Adhai-din-ka Jhornpra, detail of screen. Photo: M. Meister. 


Fig. 5. Mahavir temple, Osian, c. Ap 1025, sub-shrine no. 3, 
detail of base. 
Photo: M. Meister. 
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Fig. 6. Mahavir temple, sub-shrine no. 3, detail of wall. 
Photo: M. Meister. 


CHAPTER IL2 


From Tamerlane to the 
Taj Mahal 


LISA GOLOMBEK 


The Taj Mahal, crowning jewel of Mughal Indian 
architecture, built as a mausoleum for the wife of 
Shah Jahan around ap 1630, has paradoxically been 
considered the chef d'oeuvre of Persian architec- 
ture. Contemporary with the brilliant Masjid-i-Shah 
of Isfahan in the heartland of Iran itself, the Taj is 
nevertheless, in the opinion of many, aesthetically 
: , superior. If the highly visible Persian character of 
i € ! ius | 
NETS the Taj should be attributed to contemporary, that 1s 
Safavid, influence, it would be difficult to explain the difference. But 
Safavid architecture was not the source of the Taj. Its Persian character 
is derived from its model in India, the tomb of Humayun at Delhi, begun 
by his widow in Ap 1573, which itself owes much to the Timurid archi- 
tecture of the late fifteenth century. This relationship has been noted, 
but there has been little attempt to explain how Timurid influence came 
to India for the first time half a century after the Timurids had disappeared. 
The tomb of Humayun and the Taj Mahal are variations on the theme 
of the imperial mausoleum in a garden setting.' Any discussion of these 
great imperial tombs must also consider this setting—a formal garden, 
surrounded by a wall and monumental gates, provided with channels of 
running water, fountains and pools, and planted with trees for shade and 
fruit, as well as flower beds. The garden walks are virtual avenues mov- 
ing toward a goal, the royal tomb. In the centre of each garden the two 
main paths intersect, dividing the garden into quarters. In the earlier 


*First published in Abbas Danesvari, ed.. Essays in Islamic Art and Architecture 
in Honour of Katharina Otto-Dorn (Malibu. 1981). pp. 43-50. 
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example, the tomb of Humayun, the mausoleum is situated in the very 
centre. At Agra, the Taj pavilion comes at the conclusion of the four- 
fold plan with the garden ‘at its feet’. All of the major concepts embodied 
in the later and more famous mausoleum, the Taj Mahal. are already pre- 
sent in the tomb of Humayun—-the garden setting. the gateways. the for- 
mal and geometric character of the garden, and the internal organisation 
of the pavilion. To understand this last point. which is critical here, one 
must look at the floor plans? 

The space under the great dome of the Humayun mausoleum is occu- 
pied by an octagonal room containing the tomb. On the cardinal axes 
of the octagon lie the four great barrel vaults or eyvans, opening onto 
the garden, except on the south, where the space is closed to form a 
room. Between these axial spaces, occupying the corners of the square, 
are four apartments, octagons or squares with chamfered sides, i.e., 
false octagons. These rooms are all connected to the central hall by cor- 
ridors. If the lines of the corridors were extended, they would cross at 
the very centre of the central octagon. These radial corridors are cut 
perpendicularly by wider corridors which connect the three eyvans and 
south octagonal room. If we extend these lines, they form a square, cir- 
cumscribing the central hall. The interior space appears to be organised 
on the basis of a geometric figure. The ground plan of the Taj Mahal 
is similar. 

In order to demonstrate that the dominant influence in these Mughal 
garden tombs was Timurid, we must first rule out other possible contri- 
butors, namely, the indigenous architecture of India, non-Muslim? and 
Muslim. The traditional architecture of India was essentially trabeate. 
It utilised the post-and-lintel system of construction. This system de- 
manded a ready supply of stone and timber. The ideas which the Mus- 
lims brought with them to India, beginning in the late twelfth century, 
had heen developed in Iran where access to stone and timber was limit- 
ed. Because of these limitations, Iran perfected an arcuate system, 
characterised by arches, vaults, and domes, built of the readily available 
material. brick, and set with an excellent mortar. The Persian mosque 
was typically a domed building complemented by vaulted arcades 
around a courtyard? With some hesitation at first, the Indian masons 
responded to the demands of the early Muslim rulers of India, adapting 
local material to new aesthetics. The sultans at Delhi, from the early thir- 
teenth century on, showed themselves to be staunch patrons of archi- 
tecture, and their many mosques and shrines are closely related to the 
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Seljuq style of Iran and Anatolia. Nothing produced by them in the plains 
of India, however, anticipated the unique garden-tombs of the Mughals. 

A second Islamic milieu was established on the Deccan plateau to 
the south from ap 1318 on. By the middle of the fourteenth century the 
Deccan nobles founded their own dynasties, which survived the Mughal 
conquest until well into the seventeenth century. They seem to have re- 
tained particularly strong ties with the Iranian world. Although they 
borrowed freely from Persian architecture, during the second half of the 
fifteenth century their impact on the Mughals seems to have been limit- 
ed. I shall return to this point later on. 

Two of the main features which we find in Mughal tombs are charac- 
teristic of Timurid architecture.” Monumentality, regardless of scale. 
and rationalism, manifest in a highly developed sense of proportions. 
appear already in the first major work commissioned by Timur, the 
shrine of Ahmad Yasavi at Turkestan (ap 1391-9). Timur’s own tomb, 
the Gur Amir at Samarqand (an 1405), shares with the Taj Mahal a sense 
of majesty, although the earlier mausoleum is relatively small. In its ori- 
ginal state it, too, could be seen rising between the minarets that stood 
in the corners of the courtyard into which it had been set. Its double 
dome, the outer shell resting on a high cylindrical drum, no doubt ins- 
pired the double domes of Mughal tomb architecture. 

Monumentality was achieved in a very concrete sense in the great 
Friday Mosque of Timur (Ap 1398-1404) at Samarqand, the “Bibi Kha- 
nom'. and the palace at Shahrisabz (ap 1379—96). The colossal ruins of 
these buildings are still some of the most impressive sights in Asia. 

Extraordinary scale was not new to the imperial architecture of the 
Islamic east. The Seljuqs and Mongols built colossal mausoleums. But 
uever before did rationalism so dominate the planning and execution of 
a work of architecture. The monument which best reflects both the 
monumentality and rationalism of Timurid architecture is the shrine at 
Turkestan. 

The shrine isa multi-chambered complex, with service rooms arranged 
around a central hail, and with the tomb chamber of the saint at the rear. 
The shrine is entered through a monumental eyvan in a grand facade 
fianked by towers. The essential measurements of the building. the 
length of the rectangle. the width of the eyvan, the proportions of the 
mausoleum, and the height of the dome are all calculated on the basis 
of the diameter of the central room, the one dimension which Timur him- 
self is said to have dictated. The location of individual rooms. alcoves. 
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and doorways was determined by a system of triangulation based on the 
centre of the large domed hall. 

The proportions of the rectangular halls around the central square 
were chosen to permit the construction of stellated designs in the vaults 
above. This feature reflects not only a new aesthetic, but also the avail- 
ability of a new technology. Square rooms could easily be covered by 
domes, but rectangular spaces had generally demanded barrel vaults, 
which tended to look heavy and reduce lighting. The alternative. the 
squinch vault, in which corners were built up as squinches to reduce the 
central area to a square or more manageable rectangle, were not much 
more artful. The shrine at Turkestan is the first building in Central Asia 
to incorporate an improved technique that had been developed in Iran 
during the mid-fourteenth century. The architects of the shrine came 
from Shiraz. 

Rectangular spaces m the shrine were broken up by transverse 
arches, and the reduced areas between the arches were then covered by 
a series of vaults.? These vaults rested only on the transverse arches and 
short arches recumbent on them. By the 1360s such vaults had become 
tripartite. In the fifteenth century, the central section formed the nucleus 
of elaborate ribbed stellate vaults of brick and plaster. The section could 
also be covered hy a antem vault. 

The perfection of the transverse vault was the key to all of the major 
innovations of Timurid architecture. 1t made architects realise that a 
vault could rest directly on four arches, and that the arches themselves 
need not spring from their own piers. They could abut other arches if 
the two could somehow intersect. 

The next step was taken by the famous architect of Shah Rukh, 
Qavam al-Din of Shiraz, in the Ghiyathiyya Madrasa at Khargird.? 
Begun around Ap 1438, its plan shows an astonishing homage to geo- 
metry. It is as if one quarter of the design were drawn and then the paper 
folded to reproduce the drawing identically in all four quarters, without 
any consideration for functional differentiation. Behind the entrance 
lacade are the two main public halls, the lecture hall on the left, and the 
mosque on the right. Although identical in plan. they are totally different 
in elevation. 

Despite their differences, which have often been remarked, both uti- 
lise the new technology. The vault in the mosque rests on the four wall 
arches and the recumbent arches which cross over the corners. In the 
past. domes were made to rest on an octagonal zone of transition set 
above four walls. The corners of the square were bridged by an arch, 
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or squinch. Above this often occurred a sixteen-sided zone, and then. 
finally, the circle of the dome. The squinch system demanded strong. 
sometimes massive, walls, which gave the interior of the room a ponder- 
ous feeling. This. in fact, was the system applied by the Muslim archi- 
tects in Índia until the end of the fifteenth century. These walls could 
be opened up to some extent by arched niches, bul the breadth and depth 
of these openings were limited by the need to use the walls as recipients 
of the thrust of the dome. Transforming the wails virtually into arcades, 
the Timurid architect could thus enlarge the floor space while. at the 
same time, reducing the actual size of the dome, both highly desirable 
objectives. 

The new system, as seen at Khargird, permitted the architect to open 
up the walls because the weight of the dome was now carried on arches. 
The experiment with composite vaults had proven that short arches, 
bridging the corners like squinches, could support a significant share 
of the weight if they sat on the haunches of the large arches. A corbeiled 
transition zone beginning above the arches leads to an octagonal drum 
which is, in fact, a lantern. The actual dome is merely a cap placed on 
top of this tower. 

Even more daring was the vault introduced in the chamber left of the 
entrance at Khargird. Here, the arches were erected just inside the 
square of the hall. forcing them to intersect or dovetail in front of the 
corners, The whole vertical assembly was brought inward toward the 
centre as it moved upward. The actual construction is masked by plaster 
ribs which create the impression that they support the dome. At the same 
ume they form an interesting star-pattern. The muqarnas (stalactite) 
compositions appear to serve as brackets, but in fact they merely help 
the eye move [rom one surface to the next. 

Out of these developments three features emerge: the first is the for- 
mation of "kite-shaped' squinches below the corner recumbent arches, 


sometimes referred to as "triangular peudentives'.? From this form 


developed the net of intersecting arches, known as the arch-net (or 
squinch-net), which became a hallmark of the fifteenth century. The 
second is the formulation of a new type of ground plan. appearing 
cruciform because of the deep alcoves in the side of the square. Unless 
very provincial. most Timurid buildings from this moment on show 
arched niches or alcoves in their plan. The third feature is the obvious 
interest in geometry. We see this not only in the ground plan at Khargird 
but also in the ribs of the dome chambers. which form a star-pattern of 
purely decorative value. 
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Some of these ideas which Iranian architects had brought to the 
Timurid cities of Central Asia and Khurasan did find their way to the 
Deccan belore the Mughal period. The madrasa of Mahmud Gavan built 
at Bidar in Ap 1472 is almost a carbon copy of the Timurid one at Khar- 
gird.” Disdaining the natural beauty of stone, the patron. who came froin 
Gilan, preferred to embellish the facade of the madrasa with the mosaic 
faience of Timurid Iran. 

Although the four-evvan madrasa plan was never repeated in India, 
popular though it was in Iran. many of the other Timurid ideas were 
found acceptable. A mausoleum near the Chawkandi at Bidar shows an 
understanding of the system of intersecting arches and the prismatic 
arch-net that Timurid architects gave to Iran." Although there is no se- 
cure evidence for the participation of Iranian architects in these projects 
it ts hard to imagine how such ideas could have come by another route 
This art of the Deccan does not, however. show the sophistication of 
Timurid planning, except for the anomalous madrasa, and provides no 
basis for suggesting that it was the direct source of Mughal architecture. 

In Tran the invention of a new system of vaulting and the insistence 
on geometric proportions led to the creation of new types ol spatial orga- 
nisation. One of the plans which emerged is directly relevant to our 
study. The system of design generated a square or rectangular building 
with a large central hall covered by a dome.!! The central hall did not. 
however. fill up the whole square or rectangle. There is always a small 
room tucked into each corner. and an eyvan or room lying between these 
corner spaces. The floor plan was therefore divided into nine patts: the 
central hall. surrounded by eight units. The reasoning hehind this plan 
is quite simple to understand, if one considers the vaulting in the central 
hall. The dome is supported on arches rather than walls. For this support 
system, the architect needed massive piers from which to construct the 
arches. and supplementary buttresses to keep them from bowing out 
under the weight of the dome. He therefore added buttressing units in 
Iront of the crowns of the arches in the form of evvans. that is. barrel 
vaults. fo the viewer they pass as elegant enirance halls. The corner 
rooms mask the bulky piers needed io support these arches and give 
additional büttressing to the piers. At the same time the building ac- 
quires a series of apartments that can be used fora variety of purposes. 

The desire to open up the interior and to avoid bulky walls and piers 
led the architects to other novel features. They were able to give the 
arches additional support by cross-bracing them. not with tie-beams, but 
with ealleries. These galleries became debghtful loggias from which 
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the events of the central hall could be witnessed. Sometimes these gal- 
leries opened to the exterior as well.'? 

Like the madrasa at Khargird, these nine-part structures became 
subject to intense geometrisation. In many ways they were even more 
suitable because the whole building could be laid out around the circle 
of the central dome. 

It is fairly certain that such buildings were never built from the out- 
side in. They were generated upon permutations of the circle, square, 
hexagon, and pentagon.'* As in the shrine at Turkestan!, the diameter 
of the dome determined the size of all the other elements and their place- 
ment in the building. The depth of an alcove in a square room might be 
found by rotating an identical square 45 degrees. The points at which 
this square intersected with the original one determined the breadth of 
the alcove. By extending the lines of both squares, a star-like form 
evolved that would fix the outer perimeter of the building or the centre 
of a corner room. The geometric figures which determined the proportions 
of these radially planned monuments were often reflected in their deco- 
rative plaster star-vaults. 

Variations on the geometric theme were infinite, and no two buildings 
were ever planned alike. These architectural plans were produced in 
much the same way as Islamic geometric ornament.? 

Among the surviving examples of nine-part structures are khanagahs 
and funerary monuments, but literary sources speak of nine-part buildings 
serving as garden pavilions. Many descriptions of Timurid gardens 
have been preserved, but neither their pavilions nor their settings have 
remained or been identified. The Timurid garden belongs to a long hist- 
oric tradition which merges the two concepts of the Islamic notion of 
Paradise as a garden, and the ancient Persian idea of the royal garden, 
for which archaeology bears testimony going back to the Achaemenids.'? 

By the fifteenth century gardens had become quite formalised. They 
are described in texts, both in the Khurasanian realms of Timur and in 
the lands of the Turkomen in western and central Iran of the late fifteenth 
century.” It was in these gardens which encircled the great cities of 
Samarqand, Herat, Bukhara, Tabriz, Yazd, and Isfahan that the princes 
received guests and spent their leisure hours. These gardens were laid 
out formally, with courses of running water, with pools at the intersections 
of the courses, with fruit and shade trees, herbs, vegetables, and flow- 
ers. Most gardens contained buildings, some for temporary visits, 
others for more permanent residence. The most common type of feature 
was an elaborate gateway, which itself contained running water and 
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other facilities. Within the garden stood one or more pavilions. designed 
for intimate gatherings, having painted ceilings, stalactite domes, indoor 
reflecting pools, and rooms ventilated by wind-towers. 

Of particular interest are the pavilions referred to as ‘Hasht Behisht, 
the ‘Eight Paradises’. To judge from descriptions of such palaces of 
Tabriz and Herat, the number ‘eight’ alludes to the eight rooms or apart- 
ments surrounding a large central hall. In other words, these pavilions 
were nine-part plans. The central dome-chamber, perhaps counted as 
the sun or divine source, was excluded to conform to the eschatological 
concept of the ‘Eight Paradises’. 

The most famous description of such a palace is the legacy of an Ital- 
ian merchant who visited Tabriz in AD 1507.!5 He described the ‘Hasht 
Behisht’ Palace of Uzun Hasan, built in ap 1486, as having four corner 
rooms and four antechambers before the entrance. It had a dome and 
upper rooms. A similar pavilion of nine parts, or eight leaving out the 
central hall, was visited by Babur himself in the Bagh-i Safid of Herat.'? 
The palace of Dawlatabad at Samarqand has also been interpreted as 
a ‘Hasht Behisht plan. 

These literary descriptions define a building type which corresponds 
perfectly with the plans known from surviving Timurid khanagahs and 
mausoleums. In the Timurid buildings it is not clear at what point the 
design component became firmly associated with the allegorical. As the 
structural needs became more apparent and were resolved with greater 
and greater finesse, the resulting configuration acquired metaphorical 
meaning. This identification of a spatial plan with a specific iconography 
persisted in later Islamic architecture and is nowhere more evident than 
in the garden pavilions of the Safavids. The seventeenth century ‘Hasht 
Behisht’ in Isfahan delighted many visitors from Europe.?? In essence, 
then, the spatial organisation of the tomb of Humayun and the Taj is a 
‘Hasht Behisht’ plan, an idea which developed in Timurid Iran. 

Let us now consider the garden. Insofar as texts describing palatial 
gardens of the fifteenth century indicate. gardens were dominated by a 
main canal of water, fed from a stream flowing down the centre of the 
garden into a pool near a pavilion. The banks of the stream were planted 
with trees, and the other plants were arranged around the pavilion or laid 
out in beds in sets of four. There is some confusion as to whether these 
quadripartite beds constitute the ‘chahar-bagh’ or ‘Four Gardens’ that 
are occasionally mentioned in texts, or a whole garden divided into four 
parts like that of Humayun’s tomb, the ‘quartered’ garden. 
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I have found no evidence to indicate that the quartering layout 
predominated in Iran before the sixteenth century. A description of how 
to lay out a chahar-bagh, written in Herat in Ap 1515, does not even men- 
tion such a plan.?! The source of this plan should not be sought in Iran 
of the Timurids. The same may be said of the formal garden as a setting 
fora tomb. In Timurid Iran tombs were situated within large enclosures, 
but these were always informally planted and were primarily cemeteries, 
containing the tombs of devotees of the shrine. Thus, the four-part 
garden as a setting for a tomb may be something that Mughal India ex- 
ported back to Safavid Iran. 

Let us consider now how the ‘Hasht Behisht’ idea actually came to 
Mughal India. Although neither Babur, the founder of the dynasty, nor 
his son Humayun, for whom the mausoleum at Delhi was built, were 
patrons of the buildings in question, their experience in Iran and Timurid 
Central Asia no doubt had an impact on them which was transmitted to 
their heirs. 

Babur, a descendant of Timur, was brought up in a Persian milieu in 
Central Asia. Humayun took up exile at the court of the Persian monarch 
Shah Tahmasp in ap 1544 before returning to the throne of India. Babur 
took particular notice of the palatial gardens in gardens in Herat where 
he was lavishly entertained. These examples no doubt inspired the 
gardens which he built in Kabul. Unfortunately, we do not have any idea 
of what its architecture looked like. 

For Humayun we have a remarkable description of two palaces 
which he built.? One was an enchanted house, with a trick pool that con- 
tained subterranean passageways to other parts of the building. Another 
was a floating palace. It consisted of four barges on which were cons- 
tructed a four-arch unit (a chahar-taq) in two storeys. These were joined 
together in such a way that the four chahar-tag units faced each other, 
and thus between each two of the four barges another vault was pro- 
duced. Consequently, between the barges an octagonal space appeared. 

Thus, on the water Humayun simulated the nine-part pavilion. a 
‘Hasht Behisht’. leaving the centre octagon void, rather than covering 
it with a dome as in actual buildings. The four barges were in fact the 
corner rooms of the composition, and the so-called ‘vaults’ between 
them were the axial eyvans of the familiar plan. It is precisely in this 
format, with the octagonal central hall, that Humayun’s tomb was 
ultimately conceived. 

A poem following the description of the floating palace leaves little 
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doubt that Humayun was consciously recreating the ‘Hasht Behisht 
type of garden pavilion: ‘And by the union of the Char Tag (units), eight 
heavens (that is, Hasht Behisht) have appeared there. A reservoir like 
the Kawthar (the Pool of Paradise) has appeared between them.’ And 
just to complete the picture Humayun planted several barges with fruit 
trees, flowering plants and vegetables. It must have been an extraordinary 
sight in Ap 1530 to see this pavilion and its garden gliding down the 
Jumna river from Delhi to Agra. 

We may conclude therefore that the early Mughal rulers not only 
knew about the Persian garden palaces but did them one better. 

Inthe case of the tomb of Humayun, the patron's wishes are strongly 
reflected, but there remains the possibility that the architect himself may 
have been responsible for the foreign elements in the building. It is 
always difficultin the study of Islamic architecture to weigh the respective 
contributions of patron and architect because in most cases the patron 
conceived the building. The information available on the architect of the 
Mughal tomb suggests that his role may have been more dominant. 

The architect is known from two texts, Bada’oni,** who gives only 
the name Mirak Sayyid Ghiyath, and Baha'al-Din Bukhari, who provides 
some more tantalising information.” In addition to naming Mirak as the 
architect of the tomb of Humayun in Delhi, he adds that Mirak Sayyid 
Ghiyath was employed in the court of the Shaybanids of Bukhara, who 
had displaced the Timurids. For Muhammad Shah he had built a garden 
south of the city. Just before the mention of this garden the author also 
speaks of the construction of the Mir-i Arab Madrasa in Bukhara, al- 
though it is not clear whether the same architect was responsible for that 
building too. The fact that Mirak Sayyid Ghiyath was noted as a land- 
scape architect may help explain why the garden at the tomb of Humayun 
is SO prominent. It may also explain some of the peculiarities of the 
garden. the quadripartile form. Perhaps this represents a post-Timurid 
development of the Persian garden. 

As for the pavilion, we may do well to look for similar buildings in 
the Bukhara region. Although an identical model has not yet been found, 
many of the ingredients are present in other Shaybanid buildings. For 
example, the madrasa named in the text, the Mir-i Arab, shows an even 
greater tendency to geometrise the plan than did the Timurid madrasa 
at Khargird.? Its corner passageways have become diagonal lines as 
if the scheme used to determine the proportions of the building had itself 
left an impression. The same use of diagonal passageways occurs in the 
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tomb of Humayun. The plan of the Qasim Shaykh Khanagah in Kermin, 
dated Ap 1558-9. comes very close to that of Humayun's tomb and pre- 
cedes it by only five years. 

The Timurid ideas which can be identified in the tomb of Humayun 
and its successor the Taj Mahal were formulated by both patron and 
architect. but the remarkable point is that such ideas were a generation 
removed from their source. The builder of the tomb was Humayun's 
widow, whose concept of a proper imperial tomb was based on memories 
of earlier buildings either seen by herself in Iran during Humayun's 
exile, or reported to her second-hand through his re-creations of such 
buildings as the "Floating palace' described above. The architect was 
also heir to this tradition but by a completely different route. The arts 
of Bukhara in the sixteenth century, both painting and architecture, per- 
petuated the canons established in the late fifteenth century, merely 
refining and extending them to their logical conclusions. Only a Bukharan 
architect of the sixteenth century could have built a ‘Timurid’ mausoleum 
for the Mughals. 

The process by which Timurid ideas were transformed in India is an 
important and complex chapter in the history of cultural borrowing, to 
which the Mughal tombs may add a footnote. Certain images which were 
treated figuratively in Iran seem to have been rendered concrete by the 
Mughals. The cemetery in Islamic tradition is often referred to as a 
rawda. à garden, an image which alluded to the paradise gardens of the 
Hereafter. In the Timurid realms shrines tended to attract large cemeteries 
which could be enclosed, but these were never formal gardens, as found 
in residential establishments. At the tomb of Humayun this theme is 
given its first literal interpretation. The cemetery is a garden. Thinking 
in this concrete way, the builder of the tomb no doubt relished the idea 
that the nine-part plan of the pavilion would reflect the composition of 
the Heavens itself. Although the plan had already acquired metaphorical 
meaning in Iran, this sense was made far more explicit in the tombs of 
Mughal India. To return to our original paradox. that the Taj appears to 
be the epitome of Persian architecture, this is because it is retrospective. 
The architects understood Timurid architecture better than their prede- 
cessors who were caught up in the process of creating it. The Taj cap- 
tures the distilled essence of the Timurid spirit. Extraneous detail is laid 
aside. There was no need to obscure the spirit with experiments which 
would have led to new developments. 
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10. 
. Prototypes for the tomb of Humayun from Timurid Afghanistan are discussed 
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CHAPTER IL3 


The Baluster Column— 
A European Motif in 
Mughal Architecture and 
Its Meaning" 


EBBA KOCH 


In the second quarter of the seventeenth century a 
new architectural motif appears in the palace archi- 
tecture of the Mughal emperor Shah Jahan (r. 1628— 
58). This new element in an already extensive voca- 
bulary of Mughal architectural forms is the baluster 
column.! ]t rapidly came to be one of the most widely 
employed motifs of Indian architecture: it was the 
predominant columnar form of north and central 

i India in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.? 
The present investigation of its origins will attempt an explanation for 
its particular popularity in later Indian architecture. Apart from general 
statements about architecture as the embodiment of the ruler’s intentions, 
the historians of Shah Jahan’s time are silent concerning the ideas which 
guided patrons and architects. The form itself constitutes our main evid- 
ence. 

The earliest extant examples of the Mughal baluster column are 
found solely in Shah Jahan's contributions to the three great fortress- 
palaces of the Mughal emperors: Agra,’ Lahore’ (both founded by 
Akbar in about Ap 1565 and modified under Shah Jahan from Ap 1628 
onwards) and Delhi? (newly constructed by Shah Jahan between 


*First published in the Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, vol. 45, 
1982, pp. 251-62 
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AD 1638 and 1648).° Among these the columns of the baldachin of 
Machchhi Bhawan (before Ap 1636)’ (Figs 1 and 3) and the loggia in 
the so-called Zenana Mina Bazar,’ both in Agra Fort, seem to be the first 
functional columns with a baluster shape in Mughal architecture. Those 
of the loggia in the Zenana Mina Bazar, especially, already show all the 
characteristics of the Mughal baluster column. 

This is a column composed of four parts: base, a pot-like element, 
shaft, and capital. The different elements are separated by protruding 
rings and an additional concave contraction at the joint between the pot- 
like element and the shaft which forms its bulb.’ It is always at the bot- 
tom and grows out of a foliage wreath of acanthus leaves. Similarleaves 
form the capital. Under the neck of the column is often carved another 
wreath of small leaves. The pot-like element is also decorated with 
acanthus and fluted or moulded in the same way as the shaft. It was con- 
ceived as part of the shaft and forms a unit with the column. The base 
is the least standardised element. Jt often appears as an inverted capital 
of acanthus leaves. Later variations on these typical features consist 
mainly in changed proportions and in stylisation or alteration of the 
foliate decoration—lanceolate leaves reminiscent of lotus petals instead 
of acanthus, for example (Fig. 2). The pot-like element is occasionally 
omitted. 

One of the most striking characteristics of these early columns is 
their widespread use. The baluster column as a functional architectural 
element supporting an engrailed or semi-circular arch is used in three 
of Shah Jahan's palace buildings in the Red Fort of Agra: the throne 
baldachin already mentioned in the south wing of Machchhi Bhawan, 
the loggia in the Zenana Mina Bazar, and the loggia next to the Nagina 
Masjid'? both datable about the same time.'! Later, its use is more 
frequent in the Red Fort of Delhi: the throne jharoka'? in the Daulat 
Khana-i Khass 0’ Amm (now called Diwan-ir Amm, Hall of Private and 
Public Audiences); the hall of Shah Burj;? the pavilions Bhadon 
(Fig. 2) and Sawan in the Hayat Bakhsh Garden, the tripartite arch- 
ed central window of the river side of the Daulat Khana-i Khass or 
Diwan-i Khass (Hall of Private Audience); in the arcaded filling of the 
arches above the in-and-out flux of the channel Nahr-i Behisht in the 
Imtyaz or Rang Mahal." There are no free-standing baluster columns 
of Shah Jahan's reign preserved in the Fort of Lahore. 

The baluster column also appears as a decorative architectural ele- 
ment in a number of structures: the balustrade which ran around the 
courtyard of Anguri Bagh (before Ap 1637); in a similar form in the 
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balustraded window in the north-eastern hall of Jahangiri Mahal. altered 
under Shah Jahan before Ap 1637 (both Agra Fort); as an engaged colon- 
nette in the frame of the central part of the prayer hall of the Moti Masjid 
in the Fort of Lahore;'® (Fig. 5) and free-standing in the form of a can- 
delabrum as guldasta (ornamental pinnacle) on the roof of the Nagina 
Masjid in Agra Fort.” On the inner dado of the loggia-like jharoka of 
the Diwan-i 'Amm (completed in Agra before ap 1637) the baluster ap- 
pears as an ornamental wall relief (Fig. 7). It has a corresponding use 
at the base of the throne jharoka in the Diwan-i 'Amm in Delhi. 

This foliate baluster column with a naturalistic acanthus-leaf capital, 
used as a functional architectural member, has no real precedent in Indo- 
Islamic architecture.'* A certain predisposition towards ‘constricted’ 
pillars with an inserted round or faceted element between the constrictions 
can however be seen in engaged corner colonnettes throughout Indo- 
Islamic architecture" and in free-standing pillars, especially during the 
reigns of Akbar (Ap 1556-1605) and Jahangir (Ap 1605-27). 

It seems quite possible that this combination of a column with an in- 
serted pot-like element near the base prepared the ground for the accept- 
ance of the related form of the baluster column. This pot-like element 
faceted in a round shape at its bottom and concave in its upper part is 
in itself reminiscent of a miniature baluster.?! The interchangeability of 
these forms is demonstrated in the baluster colonnettes which replace 
the lower part of the two engaged corner pillars framing the central wall 
projection of the Moti Masjid in the Fort of Lahore, where one would 
have expected the engaged colonnettes with the round element hitherto 
used in this context in Indo-Islamic architecture (Fig. 5). 

Whereas these earlier pillars consist of different parts merely added 
one to another, the baluster column of Shah Jahan's time represents an 
organic vegetal interpretation of a column. It grows—clothed in foliage— 
out of the pot-like element, swells, decreases towards the neck and 
opens in the calyx of the leaf capital. The curvilinear profile of the shaft 
underlines the dynamic qualities of the concept. This is a particular ins- 
tance of a general development which can be observed in Shah Jahan's 
architecture. Architectural forms that were previously composed on ad- 
ditive, two-dimensional principles are now related to each other by a 
self-generated dynamism which explores the third dimension. Indo- 
Islamic architecture shows an inclination towards constricted and 
composed columnar forms. Closer prototypes for the Mughal baluster 
column are found, however, in eastern India, where balusters and balus- 
ter columns occur in Buddhist and Hindu architecture and sculpture. 
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Most of the ancient Buddhist architecture in Bengal and Bihar was 
destroyed in the wake of the Muslim invasions from the end of the 
twelfth century onwards. Yet miniature buildings such as votive stupas 
or temples are preserved which show niches containing images flanked 
by baluster columns supporting trefoil arches.” Medieval eastern Hindu 
architecture is mainly represented by the temples of Orissa which es- 
caped destruction because Orissa was conquered by the Sultans of 
Bengal only in Ap 1568, at a less iconoclastic period.” In Ap 1592 it was 
annexed and added to the suba of Bengal under Akbar. The temple of 
Konarak (thirteenth century), is described by Abu'l Fazl in very posit- 
ive terms.? Interesting in this context is the frequent use of dwarf balus- 
ter columns supporting the miniature representations of arcades, pavil- 
ions, or open halls, decorative motifs on the walls of the temple which 
are perhaps the reflexion of lost (wooden?) architecture. Real balusters 
are found in the windows of some temples in Bhubaneswar, e.g., those 
of the jagamohana (hall in front of a shrine) of the temple of Raja Rani 
(c. AD 1000).?5 A close resemblance to the concept though not to the style 
of the Mughal baluster column is shown in an architectural fragment 
from Eastern India in the British Museum (eleventh-twelfth century). It 
was once the frame for a standing Vishnu figure.” The similarity lies 
not only in the shape of the column with the leaf decoration at its foot, 
but also—especially when compared with the columns of the throne 
baldachin in Machchhi Bhawan—in the combination of the baluster 
column with a pot with overflowing leaves. Apparently, this is meant 
to be the motif of purna kalasa or purna ghata, the old auspicious sym- 
bol used for pillars in Buddhist and Hindu architecture.?* The naturalistic 
pot carved with free overhanging leaves of the columns of the baldachin 
in Machchhi Bhawan does not occur again in free-standing columns. It 
was stylised into a vase-like element with leaf decoration, as can be seen 
in the columns of the loggia of Zenana Mina Bazar in Agra Fort, the log- 
gia near Nagina Masjid, and in some of the later examples in the Delhi 
Fort (Fig. 2). A similar stylisation is also found in some of the East 
Indian examples.? This use of the baluster column and the purna ghata 
may be interpreted as an archaistic reference to a Buddhist-Hindu motif 
in an east Indian version. 

There is additional evidence that the area of eastern India, particularly 
Bengal, influenced Mughal architecture. It inspired another salient and 
fruitful feature of Shah Jahan’ s palace architecture, the so-called bangla? 
a pavilion with the curvilinear roof that the Bengali peasant hut still 
shows today.?! Bengali influence on Mughal architecture is attested by 
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Abu'l Fazl's well-known statement in the A 'in-i Akbari: Akbar ordered 
500 buildings to be erected in Agra Fort ‘in the fine designs of Bangala 
(ba-shigarf tarha-i bangala), Gujarat and others’? There is also an ex- 
plicit mention of a mahal-i bangali (Bengali palace) in Agra (Fort) by 
Badaoni and Abu’! Fazl.” East Indian architecture clearly influenced the 
architectural enterprises of the Mughals. Adoption of the baluster 
column from this region—perhaps motivated by a conscious reaching 
back to an auspicious symbol of Buddhist or Hindu architecture—might 
be envisaged. 

. Baluster columns also occur in Transoxania, an area always of high 
significance for the Mughal dynasty. Here wooden baluster columneol 
a peculiar elongated shape are a characteristic feature of the local 
architecture throughout the centuries," together with engaged corner 
colonnettes in masonry buildings which show a bulb and/or a pot-like 
element at the foot (Fig. 4)? From the time when the founder of the 
dynasty, Babur. had to renounce the idea of re-establishing the Central 
Asian empire of his great ancestor Timur, the conquest of Transoxania 
was always a preoccupation of his successors.*° Akbar, Jahangir, and 
Shah Jahan exchanged several embassies with the court of Bukhara 
before Shah Jahan's unsuccessful attempt to conquer his ancestral do- 
main in the unfortunate Uzbek war of Ap 1646.57 
l The Mughal emperors were always anxious to draw attention to their 
lineage from Timur. Jahangir and Shah Jahan both styled themselves 
sahib qiran-i sani“ but Shah Jahan referred to himself as such regularly.” 
This Timurid descent is the theme of a number of paintings and calligra- 
phic works produced under their patronage.‘ 

| The introduction of the balustercolumn into Mughal palace architecture 
might therefore be interpreted as a reference to the Central Asian 
column. We know from Chandar Bhan Brahman that Shah Jahan emp- 
loyed—among others—artists from Bukhara and Samarkand.*! The pil- 
lars with constrictions and inserted round elements discussed earlier 
may well have been intended as quotations from Central Asian archi- 
tecture. The pillars of the central verandah of the east facade of the 
Jahangiri Mahal in Agra Fort look like translations into stone of the 
wooden Central Asian examples. They show the same high stalactite 
capital. the high base and the thin shaft carved with a geometrical 
design. They lack only the particular bulb of the baluster column and 
show the inserted pot-like element instead. 

This conjecture is further supported by a miniature of Jahangir, 
whose programmatic uses of dynastic symbolism were of ereat im- 
portance to his son and successor Shah Jahan. In the painting in the 
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Chester Beatty Library of Jahangir shooting Malik Ambar, there is à 
stand next to the emperor bearing a medallion with the seals of his an- 
cestors as far back as Timur. Above it is a golden crown, a bird of para- 
dise, and the inscription ^ Thy nine ancestors were the crown-bearers of 
God'.?? The stand has the shape of an elongated baluster, which may 
indicate that the Mughals associated a Timurid connection with the 
baluster form. The Central Asian allusion, however, derives only from 
the motif, not from the form of Jahangir's baluster, which more closely 
resembles European prototypes. The slender baluster of the colonnette 
is enclosed by acanthus leaves which converge at its constriction. An 
identical baluster—forming part of a sceptre—is found on an allegorical 
engraving in the possession of the Mughal court. It represents pietas 
regia—the piety of Philip II of Spain as protector of the Catholic faith— 
the second title-page of the great Antwerp Polyglot Bible,“ sponsored 
by Philip II, edited by Arias Montanus, and printed—as his masterpiece— 
by Christophe Plantin in Antwerp from Ap 1568 to 1572. The three title- 
pages of the first volume have a complex genesis; they seem to have 
been invented by the Lord High Almoner of Spain, don Luis Manrique, 
designed by Pieter van der Borcht and engraved by Pieter van der 
Heyden. A setofthis 'Biblia regia' was presented by the first Jesuit mis- 
sion in Ap 1580 to Akbar, who received it with great appreciation. 

This European connection points towards another area of influence 
on Mughal art, which must now be investigated. There is a stronger 
similarity between Shah Jahan's baluster columns and the European 
version of this columnar type than there is between the possible proto- 
types discussed so far. 

The baluster, a classical decorative feature of oriental origin.? had 
come back into use in Europe in the fifteenth century and was a wide- 
spread feature in sixteenth-century north Italy, Germany, the Netherlands 
and particularly Spain." Rare as a free-standing functional column, it 
is a common feature of architectural decoration" as in the applied and 
graphic arts. 5 Asa monumental column, however, it is mainly employed 
by Dürer and his followers from about Ap 1515 onwards, and it can be 
considered one of the chief columnar forms in architectural depictions 
in the graphic arts of this group of artists.” The Düreresque baluster 
column forms its bulb generally at the foot of the shaft, which is clothed 
in foliage—usually acanthus leaves. The capitals are in Corinthian man- 
neror 'composite' in the sense of Dürer' s period. i.e. 'ornate, sumptuous, 
complicated'.? Other elements can be inserted between column and 
base (Figs 6. 8, 9). 

As we have seen, all these are features of the Mughal column. Not 
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only does the form and composition of the column coincide, but also the 
revolutionary naturalistic treatment of the foliate decoration: especially 
the use of acanthus—hitherto unknown in Mughal architecture—for the 
capital. This organic acanthus capital is in particular contrast to the geo- 
metric muqarnas capital of one of the chief columns of Shah Jahan's 
architecture which is polygonal with a cusped arch base (Fig. 1). Fur- 
thermore, the combination of baluster column and semi-circular arch is 
also entirely new in Mughal, if not in Indo-Islamic architecture?! and 
apparently comes from the same sources (Fig. 9). 

As already indicated these similarities are not coincidental. From the 
reign of Akbar onwards European elements played a considerable part 
in the arts of the Mughal court.? It has been shown already in various 
studies that the main vehicle for western influence in Mughal art was 
European prints, among which those of Dürer and his circle had a pro- 
minent position. Milo Beach sees a definite pattern in the arrival of 
European prints at the Mughal court and considers that the Dürer prints 
belong to the earliest group to exert an influence.“ Dürer was, of course, 
appreciated, copied and collected in Europe throughout the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries.?* He appears to have been a favourite of the 
Counter Reformation. so that his works would be likely to figure pro- 
minently among the pictorial material introduced by the Jesuit missions 
as aids to evangelisation at the Mughal court from Ap 1580 onwards. At 
the beginning of the seventeenth century in particularthere was an espe- 
cially strong European revival of interest in Dürer. His prints were 
sought after for the collections of the European courts and the production 
of posthumous impressions reached its biggest point about Ap 1600.58 
The reception of Dürer prints or reprints at the Mughal court was thus 
certainly not limited to an early date. Since Jahangir supervised the 
copying of prints and reprints of Dürer and his school and included them 
as well as Mughal copies in royal albums (muraqqa'-s),? one must con- 
sider him one of the more important figures in the international Dürer 
revival of the early seventeenth century. 

The Antwerp Polyglot Bible, illustrated by Flemish artists familiar 
with the work of Dürer, provides further evidence that engraved monu- 
mental baluster columns were known to the Mughal court. On the 
second title-page of the first volume— The Authority of the Pentateuch — 
scenes from the Old Testament are enclosed in an architectural frame. 
This has two Corinthian columns with a baluster element at their foot, 
à more academic interpretation of the Düreresque column. Noteworthy 
is the elaborate acanthus decoration. The columns are close in conception 
to those of the loggia above the Zenana Mina Bazar. In particular, the 
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clearly defined areas for the use of the acanthus, the arrangement of the 
leaves of the capitals, which have their tops turned in little volutes, and 
the reinterpreted fluting are reminiscent of the columns in the print. 

These western prints were a source of images, a sort of extended pat- 
tern-book, not only for certain iconographic features but also for the 
development of style in Mughal painting. Mughal artists used the 
European models in all possible ways, from direct copying?! to combin- 
ing various elements taken from different pictorial contexts and forging 
them into a new pictorial whole. 

So far the influence of these ‘paper academies'? on Mughal architec- 
ture has not been studied, if we leave aside Robert Skelton’s observations 
on ‘the Mughal decorative motif par excellence’ from about ap 1620 on- 
wards, that is, ‘The formal flowering plant spaced regularly on a plain 
ground’. This motif was also introduced in architecture. The charac- 
teristic dado of Shah Jahan’s buildings is formed of marble flowers 
carved in subtle relief, monumental descendants from Pierre Vallet's 
Jardin du Roi of Ap 1608 or other herbals,9 copied by Jahangir’s painters 
and transferred to marble by Shan Jahan's stone-carvers. 

Baluster colonnettes sometimes occur in an analogous situation to 
that of the marble flowers. The earliest example, apparently, is in the 
dado of the jharoka of the Diwan-i 'Amm in Agra Fort (Fig. 7). The plant- 
like character of the baluster column, reinforced by its leaf ornament- 
ation, must have suggested this use. Like the flower motif, therefore, 
the baluster column may be assumed to have been taken over from west- 
ern prints at a time when Mughal artists were sufficiently familiar with 
the western apparatus of forms to be able to transpose graphic models 
into another medium.® The Mughal artists handled these models quite 
freely. Robert Skelton has shown how, in the second quarter of the 
seventeenth century, ‘The most astonishing juxtapositions of flowers 
and leaves were already being carried out' 9 

This confident handling of graphic prototypes is even more evident 
in the use of the baluster column where two-dimensional models had 
to be translated into three-dimensional. functional architectural members. 
There again we do not find exact repetition of the graphic columns of 
Dürer and his followers. Different prototypes were apparently amalga- 
mated into one column. The mannerist form was also able to accommodate 
indigenous traditional forms like the Bengali baluster column which in 
turn may have created a favourable climate for the reception of the west- 
ern form. This mutual interaction can be observed for example for the 
purna kalasa motif of the columns of Machchhi Bhawan or the gu/das- 
tas of Nagina Masjid. The almost classical fluting of the former was 
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changed for a more meaningful shape in the tradition of Indo-Islamic 
architecture. The alternating round and angular vertical fluting of the 
columns of Zenana Mina Bazar seem for example to be quotations in 
miniature of the fluting of the Qutb Minar: its characteristic profile was 
referred to throughout the centuries in Islamic architecture round Delhi. 
The acanthus leaves were already, in the palaces of Delhi, partly trans- 
formed into the more familiar lotus petals.“ 

The potential of the form of the Mughal baluster column was thus 
well understood and used by the Mughal artists. This is also clear {rom 
the fact that from the very beginning of its reception into Mughal archi- 
tecture it was used in the whole range of its possibilities: in relief, as 
a decorative architectural feature and as a functional architectural form. 

Such a comprehensive reception of a form in a different cultural 
milieu implies that the form is charged with a particular meaning.” The 
form of the Mughal baluster column, taken from European prints, was 
more easily assimilated because specific forerunners in East Indian and 
Central Asian architecture had created an interest in it. We remember 
further that the baluster column—a plant-like form of a column—made 
its appearance in the palace architecture of Shah Jahan at the same time 
as flower reliefs borrowed from European herbals. Both motifs are pre- 
dominant features of what might be called a vegetabilisation programme 
of the palace buildings of the Emperor. The intention behind this process 
was to transform the palace buildings into gardens, as is evident from 
contemporary descriptions. ‘Dar o diwarash az taswir gulzar’ (its doors 
and walls suggest flower beds) says Kanbo”! of the buildings east of the 
Hayat Bakhsh Garden, or Muhammad Waris, the historian of Shah 
Jahan’s later reign, describes the baluster columns of the pavilions in 
the Hayat Bakhsh Garden (among others) expressis verbis as ‘sarw 
andam’ (cypress-bodied).” The borrowing of these forms from plant- 
life was, however, not meant to create the generalised image of a garden 
but the image of a very specific one. ‘... every house is so pleasing to 
the mind and agreeable to the heart that it looks like the garden of Rizwan 
(the gardener of Paradise) and seems to be one of the apartments of the 
palaces of heaven." There was nothing new in the idea of relating the 
dwellings of an Islamic ruler to one or the other aspect of Paradise. What 
is remarkable is the transformation of the literary model of the archetypal 
image of Paradise—the eternal garden of the Koran—into an architec- 
tural reality. To give Shah Jahan's Paradise garden rooms an aspect of 
reality which would satisfy the keen sense of naturalism of a descendant 
of the Timurid house, models of the highest degree of naturalism then 
available were chosen. These were European. Stylised though these 
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may seem to us, to Shah Jahan and his advisers, they must have seemed 
the height of naturalism. 

The baluster column was the form most apt to meet this demand. 
There can be little doubt that in the eyes of the Mughals the columns 
of the third title-page of the Antwerp Polyglot Bible gave the form 
further significance. Inscriptions on their pedestals refer to the house 
of God (Vere domus Dei ista) and to heaven (Et haec porta caeli). Attri- 
butes taken from Christian subjects (such as angels, haloes) were freely 
borrowed for the representation of Jahangir and Shah Jahan as 
apotheosised rulers.’* We may therefore assume that the connotation of 
heaven attached to the acanthus-decorated baluster columns in the en- 
graving served as a further incentive to introduce this shape in the 
garden paradise buildings of the Emperor. Selective use of the first 
baluster columns in Mughal palace architecture leads to a further step 
in interpretation. We have contemporary literary evidence that Shah 
Jahan's artistic activities were considered an instrument to reinforce the 
power and to represent the glory of Mughal rule. Muhammad Salih 
Kanbo states in the introduction to his description of the newly founded 
Shahjahanabad (Delhi): "Whenever the highest Wisdom of the Majesty 
exalted above all [God]— may his proof be exalted everywhere—out of 
concern for His servants and His countries finds it apt to choose a dynas- 
tic Family from the other families of sultans of the world, he bestows 
special selection on the lords of that God-given empire among all other 
masters of empires with perfect grandeur and majesty and he gives 
necessarily whatever is essentially connected with [maintenance] of the 
rule. [Such matters] may belong [to the category] of beautiful and exter- 
nal things the existence of which is not so necessary [in the context] of 
overall rule, but they must be {present] to give full distinction and spec- 
tacular display—the more so since it becomes a matter of increase of 
pomp and power. magnificence and elegance. . . . It is evident that the 
increase of such things creates esteem for the rulers in the eyes [of the 
people] and augments respect [for the ruler] and [their own] dignity in 
(their] hearts. In this form the execution of divine injunctions and pro- 
hibitions and the enforcement of divine decrees and laws which is the 
ultimate aim of rulership and kingship are carried out in a better way. ^ 

In the description of the daily routine of Shah Jahan ‘Abd al-Hamid 
Lahauri is at pains to point out the decisive part played by the Emperor 
as his own architect in the planning of his buildings. Most were designed 
by his ‘precious self” (ba-nafs-i nafis) and he made ‘appropriate alter- 
ations to whatever the skilful architects designed after many thoughts 
and he asked competent questions’ .”° 
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It has already been pointed out that the first known example of 
baluster columns in Mughal architecture occur only in the palace build- 
ings. Even there they are used in a particular way. The earliest examples 
of the baluster column as free-standing functional architectural memb- 
ers (in Agra) occur only in the architectural framework for ceremonial 
appearances of the ruler, for the baldachin which housed the golden 
throne of Shah Jahan in Machchhi Bhawan and for the loggia in the 
Zenana Mina Bazar and the loggia near Nagina Masjid. Even in the later 
palace buildings of Delhi baluster columns are still closely related to 
the person of the Emperor. They support the throne jharoka in the 
Diwan-i ‘Amm and the pillared hall of Shah Burj, a building, according 
to Lahauri and Kanbo.” solely used by the Emperor and the imperial 
children. They appear in the central river-side window of the Diwan-i 
Khass, in front of the throne platform. 

The evidence in paintings up to the 1630s corroborates this. Baluster 
columns are used for the throne of Jahangir celebrating the Ab Pashi 
festival (ap 1614).”8 for the throne in the Durbar scene in the Keir collec- 
tion (AD 1620)? and for the various representations of Shah Jahan's 
famous peacock throne (completed in Ap 1634—5).9? The exclusive use 
of the baluster column to frame the ceremonial appearance of the Em- 
peror leads us to ask whether it had a particular meaning in addition to 
its connotations of Paradise attached to the palace buildings. 

We have seen that whereas the baluster column as a functional archi- 
tectural element is rare in the architecture of Europe, it is a characteristic 
feature of the ‘graphic architecture’ of Dürer and the artists under his 
influence. It seems fair to assume that it came from these prints into 
Mughal art. Furthermore, there is a remarkable similarity between the 
Mughal and Düreresque baluster column not only in shape but also 
in their architectural setting wherever the graphic column is used, like 
the real one, for the architectural frame in which the ruler appears. The 
architectural arrangement of the ceremonial appearance of the Mogul 
before his subjects in the jharoka-i darshan and the appearance of the 
rulers represented by Dürer and his circle—very often the Habsburgs— 
are strikingly parallel, not only in the combination of baluster columns 
with a baldachin, but also in the appearance of the ruler as a half-figure.*! 
The similarity of the architectural setting apparently conditioned the 
reception of the form. 

There is other evidence that the Great Mogul associated himself 
with European princes in his artistic undertakings. Otto Kurz has point- 
ed out the predilection of the Mughal emperors for assembling their 
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ancestors in historical portrait groups. which he calls conversazione, 
or conversation pieces." Jahangir introduced another version of these 
imaginary meetings in which he is visited by foreign rulers, past and 
present—for instance Shah Abbas from Iran and James I of England.*? 
We also know that he had the walls of his palaces painted with, among 
other subjects, portraits of European rulers. Sir Thomas Roe describes 
how he was entertained by Mir Jamal al-Din Husain in the Emperor's 
Palace Chasma-i Nur (Fountain of Light) at Hafiz Jamal near Ajmer on 
12 August 1616: *. .. Hee entertayned mee with showeing the Kings lit- 
tle closetts and retyring roomes, which were paynted with antique and 
in some panes [i.e., panels] copyes of the French kings and other Chris- 
lian princes. . ^5! 

For the palace in Agra there is evidence for a Habsburg connection. 
Guerreiro tells us in his Relation of Ap 1607-8: ‘In one of the panels of 
one of the halls he directed to be made, from a design [print] which he 
had, whole-length paintings of the Pope, the Emperor, King Philip and 
the Duke of Savoy, whose portraits he possessed. They areall represented 
on their knees, adoring the Holy Cross which stands in their middle. 

For whatever reason Jahangir associated himself with ‘the Christian 
princes'—and all evidence suggests that it was to show his world-wide 
connections and his international status as a ruler belonging to the 
family of the kings of the world—*® we can assume safely that it made 
some impression on the artistic programmes of Shah Jahan who, as has 
been indicated, seems to have taken over most of the dynastic symbolism 
developed for the more imaginative Jahangir.*’ 

Taking into consideration Shah Jahan's inclination towards archi- 
tecture, it is tempting to conjecture that he gave the ideas of his father 
an architectural expression. In choosing the baluster column as frame 
for his appearance, he was showing that he wanted to belong to those 
Christian princes whom he had seen represented in this way. He may 
even, in a kind of creative misunderstanding, have taken the baluster 
column for a symbol of imperial might. 

Was it really a misunderstanding? There is a moment in European 
architecture when the baluster column seems to have acquired that very 
meaning. During the reign of Charles V, Diego da Sagredo in his Medi- 
das del Romano—'the key document for the study of early Renaissance 
architectural developments in Spain'—* introduces the baluster column, 
which so far had been given only passing remarks in the columnar 
theory,*? into his discussion of the Vitruvian orders.?? 

Nigel Llewellyn has suggested that Sagredo tried to give the baluster 
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column---by then already a common feature in Spain—the status of a 
‘Spanish order’. Sagredo links the baluster to the pomegranate, its 
etymological equivalent?! which had by this time acquired a special 
emblematic meaning in connection with the Habsburg rulers of Spain 
from Maximilan (ap 1493-1519) onwards. Llewellyn's assumption 
seems io be supported by the fact that Charles V's far better known 
device, the twin columns, were occasionally also given the shape of 
baluster columns (Fig. 6).?? The columns and the famous imperial motto 
Plus Ultra had acquired, by the mid-sixteenth century, the meaning of 
"further beyond the columns of Hercules'. reflecting the prediction of 
the endless expansion of the dominions in the New and Old World and 
the Power of Charles V, ruler of the entire earth.?? 

In the person of Charles the old Hellenistic-Roman ideas of univer- 
sal empire, of the sacred rule of the One over the whole world whose 
imperial function is to maintain pax and justitia, were revived and 
reamalgamated with the Christian version of this theme, the office of 
the Holy Roman Emperor. This vision had a profound effect on the deve- 
lopment of the mythologies of the national monarchies in Europe, such 
as the Tudors or the French kings.” 

Had it also reached the Mughal court where a World-holder (Jahangir) 
was succeeded by a World-ruler (Shah Jahan)? The globe is as common 
an attribute at the Mughal court” as at the European courts which drew 
on Charles V's symbolism.”° Comparable political applications are the 
Mughal court representation of lion and sheep lying together near the 
Emperor." the chain of justice and the scale of justice of Jahangir and 
Shah Jahan.” The justice of Shah Jahan became a kind of leitmotif for 
his historians and poets: ‘If—as happens occasionally—the tyranny and 
[moral] impurity of the Turk and Turkman sultans is mentioned in the 
assembly, the characteristic of which is justice, his [i.e., the Emperor's] 
sacred temperturns melancholic because justice and equity are embedded 
in tis sacred character and it has become repeatedly on his tongue which 
speaks bounties: ... All created beings are entrusted by the great 
creator [to the ruler] and therefore they should be in the cradle of peace 
and in the safety of comfort. And without equity and justice he [the ruler] 
does not deserve this exalted status and he is not accepted at the thres- 
hold of God.” 

These striking parallels in the argument for absolute rulership between 
the European courts influenced by Charles V and the Mughal court cre- 
ated a favourable climate for the adoption of forms. It may be, therefore, 
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that Charles V's columnar device had its impact not only on the mon- 
archical symbolism of Europe but also on that of the Mughal court. The 
columns of Charles V's printed device were apt, once they had been con- 
verted into real architecture, to represent symbolically different aspects 
of Shah Jahan's regal power. In a Hindu context they were the East 
Indian version of an ancient auspicious symbol; in a dynastic, they were 
an allusion to the country of the Mughals’ origin. In the end, the use of 
the European version of the baluster as a plant-like column in the terres- 
trial marble paradise of a Mughal emperor restored the motif to its ori- 
ental origin. Moreover, its ambivalent potential gave Shah Fahan's 
baluster column its dominance in the future. 

The baluster column of the type discussed became the dominant 
architectural columnar form of all later north and central Indian archi- 
tecture (which has not so far been the object of any special study). It 
is found in minor architecture as well as palaces, mosques and temples. 
Especially noteworthy is the reception of the Mughal baluster column 
in Hindu religious architecture, a particularly telling example being the 
temple of Visvesvara of Vishvanath, the principal temple of Benares 
(rebuilt in the eighteenth century). The baluster column also became a 
common feature of painted representations of architecture in the 

niniatures of the later Mughal and local painting schools of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. It came to be considered as such a typical 
feature of Indian architecture that it was taken over as such to Britain 
in the first and second Indian Revival (Fig. 10).'?! 
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I deal exclusively with the examples of Shah Jahan's reign. 

Bs far as l know, only the terminus ante quem of most of the palace buildings 
of Shah Jahan in Agra is certain. They are described on the occasion of the 
weighing ceremony of the 45th solar birthday of the Emperor on Friday, 19 
Sha'ban ^n 1046 (16 January 1637) by "Abd al-Hamid Lahauri, the official 
historian of Shah Jahan's reign, in his Badshah Namah, vol.1 (Calcutta, 1867), 
pp. 235 ff. This is corroborated by the inscription on the Diwan-i-Khass (Hall 


of Private Audience) giving the chronogram of its completion in AH 1046 
(ap 1636-7). 


. We have s :ertai ( is i its f 1 
so far no certain date for this loggia, nor do we know its function. 


Muhammad Latif. Agra: Historical and Descriptive (Calcutta, 1896), pp. 95- 
6, describes it as a balcony overlooking the courtyard where the Zenana Mina 
Bazar took place, but does not give a reference for this. M.A. Husain, Guide 
to Agra Fort (Delhi, 1937), pp. 30-2, suggests that this courtyard served as 
forecourt to the adjacent court of Machchhi Bhawan. In any case, the loggia 
shows the typical features of Shah Jahan’s buildings, e.g., poly-lobed aches 

baluster columns and acanthus decoration, and can be safely attributed to the 
building phase completed in an 1637. Compare especially the arches with nine 
lobes and two half-lobes over the shorter side of the loggia with the identical 
arches of the arcades of Machchhi Bhawan which feature as sahn (courtyard) 
in the above-mentioned description of Lahauri, Badshah Namah, p. 238. 


. Wittkower, ‘Baluster’ pp. 42 ff., refers to this parts as ‘bulb’. 


The columns and jali-screens of this loggia are similar in design to those in 
the loggia above Zenana Mina Bazar. A certain stylisation and carelessness 
in the execution may indicate a later date. 


. There are also two marble baluster columns above the Delhi Gate of the Agra 


Fort which originally belonged to a no longer visible pavilion. That this was 
a naqar khanah (drum house) can be deducted from nineteenth-century 
paintings, e.g., India Office Library, Add. Or. 3,125. The erection of the outer 
wall and gateways of the Fort around ap 1660 is attributed to Aurangzeb by 
Muhammad Kazim in his Alamgir Namah (Calcutta, 1865-8). See asain: 


Guide to Agra Fort, p. 3. Accordingly, these baluster columns do not belong 
to the period of our study. l 


- The jharoka or jharoka-i darshan was a special window, balcony or throne 


baldachin in which the Emperor appeared before his subjects. See 
Nur Bakhsh, ‘Agra Fort, pp. 172, 176, 188; Lahauri, Badshah Namah 
pp. 144-7. l 
For the Shah Burj see Gordon Sanderson, ‘The Shah Burj, Delhi Fort’, ASI. 
Ann. Rep. 1909-10, pp. 25-32 and plate ix. 
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Kor an illustration see Andreas Volwahsen, /slamisches Indien (Munich, 
1969). p. 121. The arcaded filling of the central arch of the west facade with 
the same slender baluster columns is not preserved but appears in the illus- 
tration of the Rang Mahal in Sayid Ahmad Khan's Asar al-Sanadid, trans. 
R. Nath, Monuments of Delhi (New Delhi, 1979), illus. 7. 

This railing is preserved only in two reconstructed pieces on each side of the 
central causeway of the Anguri Bagh. See W.H. Nicholls, ‘Railing in the 
Anguri Bagh at Agra’, ASI, Ann. Rep., 1906-7, pp. 15-6, fig. l. 

The exact date of the Moti Masjid in the Lahore Fort has not yet been 
established. John Burton Page, ‘Lahore Fort’, in M. Wheeler, ed., Splendours 
of the East (London, 1970), p. 91, for instance, dates it AD 1645 without a 
reference. See pp. 86-7 for illustrations. The use of cusped arches and 
acanthus decoration is characteristic of Shah Jahan's buildings. 

So far we do not have a date for this mosque. From all formal evidence it 
belongs to the period of Shah Jahan's reign. See also Husain, Hisrorical 
Guide, pp. 29-30, and R. Nath, Agra and its Monumental Glory (Bombay, 
1977), pp. 37-8, plate 25. 

There is no detailed study of the earlier use of the column or pillar in Indo- 
Islamic architecture. Columns or pillars up to Shah Jahan's reign consist of 
polygonal and square elements, used separately or combined. See for instance 
Percy Brown, Indian Architecture. Slamic Period, 1956, rpt. (Bombay, 1975), 
plate vi, fig. 2; plate vii, fig. 1; plate xvi, fig. 2; plate cvn, fig. 2. Round columns 
or round elements are rare. 


. For examples from the twelfth century to Shah Jahan's reign see Brown, 


Indian Architecture, plates viu. 1x, xvm, fig. 2, LXV, fig. 1; ci, fig. 2: and AST, 
Ann. Rep., 1903-4, fig. 3. Recently the use of these engaged colonnettes in 
the pre-Mughal Islamic architecture of the Delhi region has been discussed 
by Catherine B. Asher, "The Qal'a-i Kuhna Mosque: A Visual Symbol of 
Royal Aspirations’, Chhavi, vol. 2 (Benares, 1981), pp. 213 f. 

Brown, Indian Architecture, plate Lxxu, fig. 2; and Athar A. Rizvi and Vincent 
Flynn, Fathpur-Sikri (Bombay, 1975), plates 70 and 78. 

This has already been noticed by Reuther, Indische Paläste. p. 62, who goes 
so far as to suggest that the Mughal baluster column was developed out of 
this architectural decorative element and thus represents an enlarged and 
monumentalised version of it 

For example of sculpture from Bihar and Bengal from about the eighth to the 
twelfth centuries see R.D. Banerji, Eastern Indian School of Medieval Sculp- 
ture (Delhi, 1933), plates xviA, XXVIIC, XXIXD, LXIIIB and c; all showing baluster 
colonnettes framing niches with images: plate Lxxive, which shows baluster 
stands for conch shells. 

lbid., pp. 151 ff, platesuxxxvic and .xxxvib. For an example of true Buddhist 
architecture see the balusters forming part of a railing in a Buddhist monastery 
(ninth-twelfth centuries), excavated in Antichak, near Bhagalpur in Bihar. 
Indian Archaeology, 1974—5, pp. 7f, plate vu. Perhaps this baluster motif 
results from a latent after-effect of antique forms in East India, which was a 
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retreat area of Buddhism. The baluster as a decorative motif was also used 
hy Islamic patrons, for instance the tomb of Ghiasuddin Azam Shah, c. 1410 
m Sonargaon; see Ahmad Hasan Dani, Dacca (Dacca. 1962). pp. 257-8. 
plate xvin. 
Banerji, Eastern Indian School, pp. 150-1. 
A 'in-i Akbari, trans. H.S. Jarrett, 2nd rev. edn. Jadunath Sarkar, vol. n, 1949, 
rpt. (New Delhi, 1978), pp. 140-1. 
See Mano Mohan Ganguly, Orissa and Her Remains, Ancient and Medieval 
(Calcutta, 1912), p. 315 and plate v (A), fig. 1. 
Bridge Collection, 1872, 7-1.48. It is on exhibition in the Indian Gallery of 
the British Museum, London. | 
For the motif of purna kalasa in Mughal architecture see R. Nath, History of 
Decorative Art in Mughal Architecture (Delhi, 1976), pp. 6-10. He also inter- 
prets the motif of the columns of the throne baldachin in Machchhi Bhawan 
as purna kalasa; ibid., p. 8. 
See Banerji, Eastern Indian School, plates Lxinb, LXxxvic, Lxxvib. 
Lahauri Badshah Namah, V2. pp. 240-1, for example, calls itbangla. So does 
Muhammad Salih Kanbo, ‘Aimal-i Salih or Shah Jahan Namah, vol: ut, 1939, 
rearranged rpt. (Lahore, 1960), p. 42. Kanbo wrote a detailed history of Shah 
Jahan's reign which was completed aboutAp 1670 and provides an alternative 
view, independent of Lahauri's official history of Shah Jahan's reign (n. 7 
above). i 
See especially Ahmad Hasan Dani, Muslim Architecture in Bengal (Dacca, 
1961), pp. 12-14; Klaus Fischer, Dächer, Decken und Gewölbe indischer 
Kultstátten und Nutzbauten (Wiesbaden, 1974), pp. 76, 80, 139, 140, plate 32, 
fig. 237: Anthony King, ‘The Bengali Peasant Hut: Some Nineteenth-Century 
Accounts", Art and Archaeology Research Papers 12, December 1977. pp. 70- 
5. esp. p. 76. 
Abul Fazi, A’in-i Akbari, vol. n (Lucknow, 1869), p. 157. 
Al-Badaoni, Muntakhabu’-t-Tawarikh, trans. W.H. Lowe, 2nd edn, vol. u 
1899, rpt. (Delhi, 1973), p. 74 and Abu'l Fazl, Akbar Namah, vol. n (Calcuttä, 
1879), p. 340. The latter reads bangali mahal. 
For example, from the tenth century onwards see V.L. Voronina, "Kolonny 
sobornoi mecheti v Khive' (The [wooden] Columns of the Friday Mosque at 
Khiva), Arkhitekturnoye nasledstvo, no. n, 1958, pp. 145-80. For a fifteenth- 
century example from the tomb of Hazrat-i-Bashir in Samarqand see G.A. 
Pugachenkova, Zodchestvo Tsentral'noi Azii XV vek (The Architecture of 
Fifteenth Century Central Asia) (Tashkent, 1976). I thank Dr Michael Rogers 
for helping me with these references. For examples in Bukhara from the 
sixteenth to the twentieth centuries, see A.G. Pugatschenkowa[Pugachenkova], 
Samarkand Buchara (Berlin, 1975), illus. 4, 31, 43, 60, 68, 71, 84. 
E.g., ibid., illus. 5, 9. 47, 64, 74. 
Jahangir himself writes about this in his memoirs, Tuzuk-i Jahangiri, trans. 
P RC Rogers, ed. Henry Beveridge. 2nd edn (1909.14) rpt. (Delhi. 1968), 
vol. 1, p. 26. 
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Abdur Rahim. ‘Mughal Relations with Central Asia. slamic Culture. vol. 11 
1937. pp. 81-94. 188-99, For Shah Jahan's relations with Transoxania sec 
also Banarsi Prasad Saksena, "Frans-Oxiana' [sie]. History of Shah Jahan of 
Dili, 1932, rpi. (Allahabad, 1976). pp. 132-209. 

See Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, vol. 1. p. 12. where Jahangir features as Sahib 
Qiran-i Sani Shahinshah Jahangir ina versified chronogram by Maktub Khan 
tor his accession. 

Shah Jahan assumed upon his accession the tiles Abul Musaffar Shihabud- 
din Muhammad Sahib Qiran-i Sani, See Saksena, History, p. 63 and Lahaun, 
Badshah Namah, V1, p. 91. The accession ceremony included an oration in 
which Shah Jahan's ancestors were eulogised: ‘For the sake of the beauty of 
the poem of fortune he [the orator] made the exalted name of sahib qiran the 
awwal matla |introductory verse of a poem] and the glorious name of sahib 
qiran-i sani. the husn matla (verse which supports and embellishes the awwa! 
marla]: Kanbo, Amal-i Salih. i, 1958, pp. 173-4: cf. Lahauri, ibid.. v/, p. 90. 
My translation. | thank Dr S.M. Yunus Jaffery for his advice and help in 
translation from Persian and Urdu sources. 

E.g. the genealogical trees painted for Jahangir and Shah Jahan and ‘a- 
historical portrait group[s] in which the representatives of succeeding 
generations were shown assembled as if they were contemporaries’, Otto 
Kurz, ‘A Volume of Mughal Drawings and Miniatures’, Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, vol. 30, 1967, p. 262. 

See Chandar Bhan ‘Brahman’, Char Chaman (Persian), bound in British 
Library MS Add. 16863. fol. 22. 

The pot-like element which acts like a cut-off bulb is also found in some 
Central Asian examples. For an early example of a striking similarity to the 
columns of the Jahangiri Mahal see the three-quarter colonneties in the inner 
dome of the Mausoleum of the Samanids in Bukhara (ninth-tenth centuries); 
Pugatschenkowa, Samarkand, illus. 64. Some of the columns in the Friday 
mosque of Khiva show a depression between shaft and bulb which gives the 
bulb a pot-like appearance, very reminiscent of the purna kalasa motif dis- 
cussed above—the more so as they are decorated with four overhanging 
leaves, See especially Voronina, "Kolonny sobornor , plates 6-9. It would be 
interesting to trace the common root of this motif. 

Thomas W. Arnold and J. V.S. Wilkinson, The Library of A. Chester Beatty: 
A Catalogue of the Indian Miniatures (London. 1936), vol. i. pp. 31-2: vol. m, 
plate 62. I am grateful to Robert Skelton for calling my attention to this 
baluster colonnette. 

The King's piety is represented by a woman on a pedestal flanked by a sword 
and the baluster sceptre. Both are held in an upright position by hands on 
pedestals which are inscribed respectively Aut Gladio and Aut Verbo and 
symbolise the means by which the King carries out his task. Here, as in 
Jahangir’ s painting. the baluster is an attribute of the ruler and placed ina posi 
ion similar to that in the picture. For the genesis of the Bible see especially 
Max Rooses, Christophe Plantin, Imprimeur anversois, 2nd edn (Antwerp. 
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1896), pp. 11-48. For the influence of the title-page of the first volume of the 
Bible see my ‘The Influence of the Jesuit Missions on Symbolic Representations 
of the Mughal Emperors’, C.J. Troll (ed.). /slam in India, Studies and Com- 
mentaries, | (Delhi, 1982). 


. The baluster with plant decoration seems to be of Egyptian provenance 


(papyrus column) taken over and adapted as a decorative motif because of the 
romantic interest in Egypt during Roman imperial times. 

Seen n.i above, esp. Siebenhüner, Reallexikon. 

Especially in Spain where baluster columns with foltage decoration are 
characteristic of the estilo ornamentado. See J.B. Bury, ‘The Stylistic Term 
"Plateresque", Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, vol. 39, 1976, 
pp. 199-230. For example, see Albrecht Haupt, Geschichte der Renaissance 
in Spanien und Portugal (Stuttgart, 1927), plates 34, 48, 52, 58, 82, 119; and 
Jose Camon Aznar, La Arquitectura Plateresca (Madrid, 1945), figs 10, 39, 
51. 53, 68, 111, 170, 194, 230, 249, 263, 400, 411, 412, 498. Even as the less 
common free-standing functional column it retains its decorative qualities, 
forming part of a composition of several members placed one above the other. 
See for instance the columns carrying the arcades in the courtyard of the Casa 
Zaporta in Zaragoza of about Ap 1540 (Haupt, ibid., plate 48) or—to quote a 
non-Spanish example—the columns in the first court in the place of the 
prince-bishop in Liege (Ap 1526-38), for which see Georg Kauffmann, Die 
Kunst des 16. Jahrhunderts, Propylaen Kunstgeschichte, viu (Berlin, 1970), 
pp. 373-4, plate 379. 

Siebenhüner, Reallexikon, cols 101-3; Heinrich Kohlhaussen, Nürnberger 
Goldschmiedekunst des Mittelalters und der Diirerzeit 1240-1540 (Berlin, 
1968), plates 566, 658, 688, 722. See also. for its appearance on ornamental 
frontispieces, Rudolf Berliner, Ornamentale Vorlageblütter des 15-18. 
Jahrhunderts (Leipzig, 1926), Tafelband 1, 18, 27, 29, 77: on patterns for 
decorated objects, Kohlhaussen, ibid., plates 523, 541, 580; and on designs 
for furniture, Max Geisberg, The German Single-Leaf Woodcut 1500-50, 
1923-30, rev. edn Walter L. Strauss (New York, 1974), vol. in, pp. 805, 806, 
807, 863, 864, and 925. 

Erik Forssmann, Säule und Ornament. Studien zum Problem des Manierismus 
in den nordischen Sdulenbiichern und Vorlageblattern des 16 und 17. 
Jahrhunderts (Stockholm, 1956), pp. 49-53. 

Ibid., p. 49. 

The European provenance of the baluster column and semi-circular arch in 
Mughal architecture has already been suggested by Hermann Goetz, Bildera- 
tlas zur Kulturgeschichte Indiens in der Grossmoghulzeit (Berlin, 1930), p. 59. 
H. Hosten, "European Art at the Moghul Court’, Journal of the U.P. Histori- 
cal Society, vol. 3, no. 1, 1922, pp. 110-84. 

For European influence in Mughal painting, see Ernst Kühnel and Hermann 
Goetz, Indian Book Painting from Jahangir's Album in the State Library, 
Berlin (London, 1926): E.D. Maclagan, ‘The Missions and Mughal Painting’, 
in The Jesuits and the Great Mogul (London, 1932), pp. 222-67; Milo 
Cleveland Beach, "The Gulshan Album and its European Sources’, Bulletin 
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of the Museum of Fine Art, Boston, vol. cccxxxn, 1965, pp. 63-91; Ashok 
Kumar Das, Mughal Painting during Jahangir's Time (Calcutta, 1978), M.C. 
Beach, The Grand Mogul: Imperial Painting in India 1600-60, Williamstown 
(1978), with further literature. 

Kühnel and Goetz, Indian Book Painting. pp. 46 ff.; Maclagan "The Mis- 
sions’, p. 249; Beach, ‘Gulshan Album’, pp. 67 ff.; Das, Mughal Painting, 
pp. 237-8. 

Beach, Grand Mogul, p. 155. 

Hans Kauffmann, ‘Dürer in der Kunst und im Kunsturteil um 1600', Vom 
Nachleben Dürers. Beiträge zur Kunst der Epoche von 1530 bis 1650, Anzeiger 
des Germanischen Nationalimuseums, 1940—53, pp. 18-60. 

Kauffmann, ibid., pp. 27-8. Fora contemporary source see Gabriele Paleotti, 
Discorso intorno alle imagini sacre e profane (Bologna, 1582), ed. Paola 
Barocchi, Trattati d'arte del Cinquecento (Bari, 1961), vol. n, p. 167, where 
the exemplary character of Dürer and his works is especially mentioned. 
Kauffman, ibid., pp. 24-7. The work of the Antwerp print-markers of the later 
sixteenth century (like the Sadeler family, Cornelis Cort, Jerome Wierix, 
Hendrik Goltzius) which had reached the Mughal court, included reproductions 
of Dürer (cf. n.53 above). 

See especially Kühnel and Goetz, /ndian Book Painting, ‘Gulshan Album’. 


. See, among others, Beach, Grand Mogul, pp. 24-7; Das, Mughal Painting, 


pp. 240-2. 


. See Das, Mughal Painting, plates 68, 70-4; Beach, Grand Mogul, plates 9. 


54, S4A, 55. 


. Beach, Grand Mogul, plate 10; Das, Mughal Painting, plate 63. 
. Tam adopting here a term of Forssmann's (Sdule und Ornament, p. 86). He 


uses ‘papierene Akademie’ for a similar phenomenon, namely the role played, 
in his view, by architectural treatises and ornamental engravings for northern 
artists in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Europe. 


. Robert Skelton, ‘A Decorative Motif in Mughal Art’, in P. Pal, ed., Aspects 


of Indian Art (Leiden, 1972), p. 150. 

Ibid., p. 151 plates Lxxxvi, xc, xci. 

The use of European ornaments in architecture is mentioned, in another 
context, by Kanbo 'Amal-i Salih, vol. 3, p. 35. He speaks about the Indian art- 
ists who used as the decoration of the ceiling of the ghusl khanah (Diwan-i 
Khass) in Delhi Fort: *heart-ravishing designs [nooses], pleasant to the mind 
of the farangis’. 

Skelton, ‘A Decorative Motif, p. 152. 

Iam studying this problem. Sections with the characteristic round and angular 
moulding are inserted in, for instance, the tapering turrets engaged at the 
quoins of buildings like the mosque of Bara Gumbad (ap 1494), Moth ki 
Masjid, Jahaz Mahal (both datable about Ap 1500). See Y.D. Sharma, Delhi 
and its Neighbourhood, 1964, 2nd edn (New Delhi, 1974), plates xvii, xixB, 
xxA; the turrets flanking the east (main) entrance of Khirki Masjid (ap 135]— 
88); the minaret-like engaged pillars flanking portals, e.g., the Buland Darwaza 
and the central arch of the Jami Masjid in Fathepur Sikri (S.A.A. Rizvi and 
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V.J. Flynn. Fathepur Sikri, Bombay. 1975, plates 52, 64); the minarets on 
the main gateway of Akbar's tomb in Sikandra (A51, Ann. Rep.. 1905-6. 
plates vit, 1x). 

For the process of replacing acanthus by lotus in Mughal architecture see also 
Goetz, Bilderatlas, p. 59. 

Guenter Bandmann, ‘Ikonologie der Architektur’. Jahrbuch für Aesthetik und 
allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft, vol. i. 1951, p. 109. 

Kanbo, ‘Amal-i Salih, vol. ut, 1960, p. 40. Kanbo quotes here a verse of a 
masnawi in praise of the pavilion in the Bagh-i Jahanara in Akbarabad (Agra), 
written by Abu Talib Kalim, Shah Jahan's court poet. See Diwan-i Abu Talib 
Kalim Kashani, Persian edn P. Baiza’i (Teheran. 1336 sh./1957), p. 350. 
Muhammad Waris, Badshah Namah, vol. ui (Persian), British Library MS 
Add. 6,556, fol. 403/388 (Pers. pag.) | 
Kanbo, ‘Amal-i Salih, vol. ut, p. 33. 

See my ‘Influence of the Jesuit Missions’. 

Kanbo, ‘Amal-i Salih, vol. m, 1960, pp. 24-5. I thank Dr Christian Troll for 
his help in the translation of this difficult text. 

Lahauri, Badshah Namah, vi, p. 149, trans. Nur Baksh, ASI, Ann. Rep., 1902— 
3, pp. 190-1. Cf. Kanbo, ibid., vol. 1, 1958, p. 189, and Muhammad Abdullah 
Chaghtai, Le Tadj Mahal d'Agra (Brussels, 1938), pp. 34-5. 

Rarely also one or two of the closest courtiers and the Prime Minister had 
access to the Shah Burj for secret conferences: Lahauri, Badshah Namah, 
pp. 150-3; Kanbo, ‘Amal-i Salih, vol. 1, 1958, p. 190. 

Rampur Library; see Percy Brown, Indian Painting under the Mughals ap 
1550-1750 (Oxford, 1924), title-page. 

R. Skelton, ‘Indian Painting of the Mughal Period’, in B.W. Robinson, ed.. 
Islamic Painting and the Arts of the Book (London, 1976), pp. 259-60, colour 
plates 37, 127, identifies this throne with one made by Austin of Bordeaux 
for Jahangir in ap 1619 and points out its European elements. He does not, 
however, refer to its baluster columns. This European connection is a further 
support for my argument. 

For representations of the Peacock Throne see Toby Falk, ‘Rothschild 
Collection of Mughal Miniatures’, B.W. Robinson (ed.), Persian and Mughal 
Art (London, 1976), p. 181, illus. p. 208. Fora comparative study of description 
in European and Persian sources see Abdul Aziz, Thrones, Tents and the 
Furniture used by the Indian Mughuls (Lahore, n.d.), pp. 35-72. There is no 
mention there of the baluster columns shown in all pictures of the Peacock 
Throne. 

Sir Thomas Roe, ambassador of James I at the Mughal court from ap 1615- 
19. also drew a European comparison in describing the appearance of the 
Emperor in this setting: "This sitting out hath soe much affinitve with a 
theatre—the manner of the king in his gallery .. ^, The Embassy of Sir 
Thomas Roe to India, 1616-19, ed. William Foster (London, 1926), p. 87. 
Compare also the numerous durbar scenes in painting, for instance Shah 
Jahan in durbar. page from a Shah Jahan Namah, c. 1650, fol. 50, Royal 
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Library, Windsor Castle; illus. B. Gascoigne, The Great Moghuls (London, 
1971), p. 145. 

Kurz, ‘Mughal Drawings’, p. 262. 

R. Ettinghausen, ‘The Emperor' s Choice’, in Millard Meiss. ed., De Artibus 
Opuscula XL: Essays in Honour of Erwin Panofsky (New York, 1961), 
vol. 1, pp. 98 ff. and idem, Paintings of the Sultans and Emperors of India (New 
Delhi, 1961), plates 11, 12, 13, 14. 

Roe, The Embassy, p. 211. 

‘Em hum quadro de hüa salla, mandou pintar ao natural o Papa o Emperador, 
el Rey Phelipe, & Dtiq de Saboia, cujos retratos tinha, os quais todos estão 
de giolhos adorando a santa Cruz, quem está no meio delles, conforme a hum 
registro que disso tem’; Fernao Guerreiro, Relagam . . . V 1607-1608 (Lisbon, 
1611), p. 14. See also Hosten, ‘European Art’, pp. 179-80: ‘If the painting 
represented personages then alive (aD 1608), they must have been Pope Paul 
V (r. 1605-21), Rudolph II (r. 1576-1612), Philip HI of Spain (and Portugal) 
(r. 1598-1621) and Charles Emmanuel I, surnamed the Great (r. 1562-1630)", 
p. 180, n.i. 

The interest of the Mughals in European rulers is already clearly pronounced 
in Akbar who, for instance, wished to establish relations with Philip II of 
Spain(r. 1556-98) in view of a possible alliance against the Turk. See The 
Commentary of Father Monserrate, S.J., trans. J.S. Hoyland, ann. S.N. Banerjee 
(Oxford, 1922), pp. 159, 163 f. Of particular interest in our context is his 
reasoning in his letter to the Spanish king about the common conditions of 
the princely station in Ap 1582: ‘Considering these things we are with the 
whole power of our mind earnestly striving lo establish and strengthen the 
bonds of love, harmony and union among the people, but above all with the 
exalted group of rulers (ta "ifa-i 'alia-i muluk) who enjoy the noblest of distinc- 
tion in consequence of a greater share of divine favour, and especially with 
him who is the center of sultanate and the greatest of the caliphate and the 
recipient of spiritual illumination and life-giver to the Christian laws [auhyi- 
i-marasim-i lsawi, a direct allusion to the pietas regia?|, who needs not to be 
praised or made known: and this decision is made on account of our propinquity, 
the claims whereof are well-established among mighty potentates and 
acknowledged to be the chief conditions of amicable relations.’ See E. Rehat- 
sek. ‘A Letter of the Emperor Akbar asking for the Christian Scriptures’, 
Indian Antiquary, vol. xvi, 1887, p. 138. For a short discussionof the editions 
of this letter see Maclagan, Jesuits and the Great Mogul, p. 44. n.57; Oleg 
Grabar, The Formation of Islamic Art, 1973 (London, 1978). pp. 45—8, discusses 
a comparable iconological subject in early Islam. 

See n.95 infra. 

Bury, ^Plateresque', p. 209. 

Dürer discusses it briefly in the third book of his Unterweysung, cited in 
Forssmann, Säule und Ornament, p. 53. 

Llewellyn. ‘Baluster and Pomegranate’, p. 294. For the meaning and use of 
the classical order in the architecture of the sixteenth century and later see 
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92. 


93. 


94. 


95. 


96. 
97. 


Forssmann, ibid., and idem, Dorisch, Jonisch, Korinthisch, Studien über den 
Gebrauch der Sáulenordnungen in der Architektur des 16.—18. Jahrhunderts 
(Uppsala, 1961). 

The pomegranate fruit (Span. Granada) was adopted as a new emblem for the 
province of Granada (Llewellyn, ibid., p. 297). 'Baluster' comes from Greek 
balaustion, Lat. balausticum, flower or unripe fruit of the pomegranate tree 
(Llewellyn, ibid., p. 295). 

For a contemporary Spanish example see Earl Rosenthal, ‘Plus ultra, Non 
plus ultra and the columnar device of Emperor Charles V', Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, vol. xxxiv, 1971, pp. 218, 223, plate 38b, 
fig. 6 below shows a woodcut made under Dürer's influence by Heinrich 
Vogtherr the Elder, who was also the author of a pattern-book, the Kunstbue- 
chlein, 1537, which deals with baluster columns (see Forssmann, Sdule 
und Ornament, pp. 51—2). 

Rosenthal, ibid., pp. 227-8. 

Animportant role in this argument was played by the Fourth Eclogue of Virgil, 
adapted as Messianic prophecy with its prognostication of the birth of a child 
who would inaugurate a new era of universal peace and restore the Age of 
Gold, epitomised in the return of Virgo-Astraea-Justice to earth. In this 
messianic interpretation, Charles V was saluted as the one Lord of the World 
who had induced the return of Astraea. For the use of the theme by the pane- 
gyrists of Queen Elizabeth I, see Frances A. Yates, Astraea: The Imperial 
Theme in the Sixteenth Century (London, 1975), esp. pp. 20-59, 127 ff. 
Like most other elements of Mughal imperial symbolism of this time, it was 
introduced by Jahangir and used like the others, by Shah Jahan. See Ashok 
Kumar Das, ‘Abu’! Hasan, Bichitr and the Iconographical [sic] Drawings’, 
in his Mughal Painting, pp. 213-25. For the illustration of Jahangir with a 
globe whose European outlook is generally acknowledged, Das, ibid., p.217; 
Kurz *Mughal Drawings', p. 258, see Arnold and Wilkinson, Chester Beatty 
Catalogue, vol. 1, pp. 29, 32, 35, 47; vol. m, plates 63, 86, all of which follow 
the scheme of the Emperor standing on a globe surrounded by attributes. 
Yates, ‘Astraea’, plate 13. 

This motif of peace among the animals (Isaiah Il) features on the first title- 
page of the Antwerp Polyglot Bible (Rooses, Christophe Plantin, illus. after 
p. 136), a work of high importance, as we have seen, for the development of 
imperial symbolism at the Mughal court. 

The companionship of the lions with lambs, goats or oxen became the 
favourite symbol for the peaceful rule of the Mogul from Jahangir onwards. 
Cf. the inscription next to the globe with animals on the painting of Jahangir 
shooting Malik Ambar: "Through the justice of Shah Nur al-Din Jahangir the 
lion has sipped milk from the teat of the goat’ (Arnold and Wilkinson, Chester 
Beatty Catalogue, vol. 1, p. 31; vol. rit, plate 62). On this, and most of the painted 
globes mentioned in n. 95 supra, lions and sheep or oxen are depicted in 
peaceful coexistence. The motif of peace among the animals is also stated in 
Virgil's Fourth Eclogue, which was employed in the Golden Age propaganda 
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developed from Charles V. For the amalgamation of Virgil and Isaiah see 

Yates, ‘Astraea’, pp. 35 f. The Spanish Jesuits played an important part as 

transmitters of these ideas. They would have been assiduous in informing the 

Mughal emperors about their European counterparts to encourage the Mogul's 

own conversion to Christianity, the great aim of the mission. See my ‘Influence 

of the Jesuit Mission'. 

Tuzuk-i Jahangiri, vol. 1, p. 7. For pictorial evidence see Arnold and Wilkinson, 

Chester Beatty Catalogue, vol. i, pp. 31-2, 47; vol. ut, plates 62, 86; Gascoigne, 

The Great Moguls, illus. p. 145. 

Kanbo 'Amal-i Salih, vol. 1, 1958, p. 192; my translation. 

See for example W.G. Archer, Indian Miniatures (London, 1960), plates 86, 
94. 

For the use of Indian forms in British architecture after Ap 1800 in general see 
most recently Patrick Connor, Oriental Architecture in the West (London, 
1979), pp. [13 ff. Humphrey Repton's suggestions for Indian pillars include 
a slender elongated form of baluster column, close to the type discussed as 
precursors for Shah Jahan's column. See his Designs for the Pavilion at 
Brighton (London, 1808), p. 31; and illustrations of "The West Front of the 
Pavilion’ and ‘Designs for an Orangerie’. John Nash's free interpretation of 
this motif on the facades of the Royal Pavilion seems to follow Repton’s 
recommendation to use Indian forms ‘with such combinations or even 
occasional deviations and improvements, as the general character and principle 
of the construction wil] admit’ (Repton, ibid., p. 31). For illustrations, see 
Connor, ibid., plates 109, 116. A truer representation of the historical form 
is evident at the beginning of the twentieth century. The reconstruction of the 
Church Street facade of the former Royal Stables and Riding Hall in Brighton 
features faithful copies of the Mughal baluster column (fig. 10 below). 
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Fig. 2. Red Fort, Delhi, 1638—48. column of Bhadon pavilion. 
Photo: E. Koch 


detail of baldachin originally housing Shah Jahan’s golden throne. 


Fig. f. Agra Fort, Machchhi Bhawan, completed 1637, j 
Photo: E. Koch 
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Fig. 4. Balijand mosque, Bukhara, 16th century (columns remodelled 
after the originals). 


Photo: E. Koch 


Fig. 3. Agra Fort, Machchhi Bhawan, completed 1637, baldachin. 
Photo: E. Koch 
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G.1442. Coat of Arms of Emperor Charles V 1699 x 4891. c J542 Berlin 


Fig. 6. Heinrich Vogtherr the Elder, Coat of arms of 
Emperor Charles V, c. 1542. 


Photo: E. Koch 


Fig. 5. Lahore Fort, Moti Masjid, attributed to 
Shah fahan's reign, 1628-58, engaged colonnette. prayer hall. 


Photo: E. Koch 
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Fig.7. Diwan-i-Amm, Agra Fort, completed 1637. wall relief in the loggia of the jharoka. Photo: E. Koch 
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Fig. 8. Christoph Amberger, Emperor Charles V. 1530. 
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Fig. 9. Albrecht Dürer. car from the Triumph of Maximilian I. 1526 
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Fig. 10. Royal stables and riding hall. Brighton, 1901-2, 
archway in the facade 


Photo: E. Koch 


CHAPTER I1.4 


New Light on the History of 
Two Early Mughal Monuments 
of Bayana” 


IQTIDAR ALAM KHAN 


The following pages introduce a so-far-unnoticed 
building erected by one of Humayun’s nobles in the 
fort of Vijayamandirgarh, near Bayana,! and offer 
brief comments on the various implications furnish- 
ed by its dated inscription. The building containing 
this inscription is located at a lonely spot inside the 
fort, a short distance from the eastern edge of the 
ridge, along which the rampart of Vijayamandirgarh 
stretches in a northsouth direction on the eastern 
side and overlooks a broad expanse of the countryside below. 

The building is a double-storeyed pavilion supported by twenty-four 
rectangular pillars on the ground floor and by eight pillars on the first 
floor. In this part of the fort, the only other notable buildings are rooms 
and galleries guarding the Sikandra Gate and a ruined structure, of 
which only two adjacent rectangular rooms now remain, located in an 
east-west direction inside an enclosure immediately to the north of the 
Sikandra Gate. The last-mentioned structure is popularly identified as 
the tomb of Shaikh Phul, whose real name was Shaikh Buhlul.? 

It is possible to identify the building containing the inscription | 
discovered as the one built by the baklishi (paymaster) Muhammad dur- 
ing Humayun's reign, on the strength of a passage in the Tuzak-i Jahan- 
giri. In this passage, Jahangir records his visit to Vijayamandirgarh in 


*First published in Mugarnas, vol. 6, 1990, pp. 75-82. 
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AD 1617-18 and mentions having seen ‘the manzil built by Muhammad, 
the bakhshi of Janat Ashyani, who was entrusted with the charge of the 
fort.” Regarding this manzil, Jahangir further records that it ‘overlooked 
the plain (musharraf bar sahrá), was greatly elevated (baghdyat murtaf't) 
and airy (khush hawā). The tomb of Shaikh Buhlul is also in the neigh- 
bourhood (jawár), and is not wanting in excellence.? Here, one might 
point out, Jahangir’s mention of Shaikh Buhlul’s tomb and his further 
remarks identifying Shaikh Buhlul as the elder brother of Shaikh Ghaus 
of Gwalior are crucial to this identification. 

The building is set on the top of the hill. A solid foundation provides 
a level platform for the superstructure which is built with red sandstone 
in a post-and-lintel system. The main floor is arranged on an irregular 
grid pattern with six pillars on the longer and four pillars on the shorter 
side. Three bays in the central area are walled up and thus form a closed 
block which is surrounded by an ambulatory verandah. On the western 
side of the central block is a stairway which leads to the top floor. The 
walls of the inner chamber are pierced by seven doors. The room is 
divided into two bays in a ratio of 1:2 by two additional pillars projecting 
from the walls. The top floor of the building consists of a flat-roofed 
gallery made of eight pillars arranged in two parallel lines of four each. 

An examination of the room on the main floor revealed the remains 
of Persian inscriptions on the beams supporting the ceiling of its west- 
ern bay. Of these, the inscriptions on the northern and southern beams 
have peeled off and are not decipherable. But fortunately all the four 
verses of a git‘a-band inscribed on the beam dividing the western bay 
of the room from the eastern bay have remained undamaged. At the time 
of my first visit to this building in February 1985, even these lines were 
almost entirely hidden from view by sparrow nests and other deposits. 
That should, perhaps, explain why the epigraphists failed to notice them 
until now. It was only possible to take the impression of this inscription 
and to photograph it after it had been cleaned with the help of the tech- 
nical personnel from the Centre of Advanced Study in History at Aligarh 
Muslim University, who accompanied me on my trip to Bayana in April 
1986.4 

Each set of two consecutive verses of the qit‘a-band of this inscrip- 
tion are written on a separate line which is placed within a rectangular 
frame measuring 1.85 x 0.50 m. The fuil text of the inscription is spread 
over two parallel horizontal lines of equal length. The verses are set off 
from each other by framing cartouches with lobed extremities. The en- 
tire inscription is written in a style that might be characterised as an early 
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specimen of Indian nasta ‘lig which appears to bear the stamp of the 
sixteenth-century diwani style. The manner in which the sin is written 
in the first verse of the qit'a-band illustrates the imprint of the con- 
temporary diwani style on the nasta ‘lig used in this inscription. It ap- 
pears that we have here one of the earliest, or perhaps the earliest, nasta 
‘liq inscription in the whole of the subcontinent, l | 
The qit'a-band of this inscription carries a chronogram (mdninda-i 
qasr.i qaisar) yielding the year AH 940 (Ap 1533-4) as the one during 
which the building was erected. The same number is also recorded in 
digits inscribed just below the second-to-last word of the fourth verse 
There is also a reference, in the second verse of the git'a-band " 
Humayun as the reigning king. 
The fuil text of the inscription and its English translation will be fol- 
lowed by à commentary on the implications of the information furnished 
by the inscription. Deciphering the text of the inscription was possible 
only through a careful comparison of photographs with the facsimile 
(I should here also like to acknowledge most gratefully the guidance p: 
ceived from Professor Nazir Ahmad.) It reads: 


ay qasr-i jinan ki khaus gashta samar 

dar ‘ahd-i Humayiin shah-i farkhunda Siyar 
maninda qasr-i qaisari zi än rū shud 

tarikh tu‘maninda qasr-i qaisar 


Translation: 


O paradise-like palace, [even] Samar 

[the mythical founder of Samarqand] 

was deceived [by your elegance]. 

(This happened] during the reign of 
Humayun, the king of fortunate disposition. 
| You] resemble Caesar's palace 

[and] thus the date of [your] building 

[| would be] ‘mdninda-i qasr-i qaisar' 
(resembling Caesar's palace) 940. 


From this it is evident that the building was erected in Au 940 (23 July 


1533-1 2 July 1534), by someone who did not claim royal status. This 
is borne out by the clear hesitation of the composer of the vit abad 
to describe it as a royal building (gasr-i qaisari, ‘Caesar's Palace’) 
While praising the building, he takes care to use a somewhat less 
pretentious expression, namely mdninda-i qasr-i qaisar, 'resembling 
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Caesar's palace'. Moreover, the specific reference in the second verse 
of the git‘a-band to Humayun as the reigning king indicates that both 
the composer and the person for whom the inscription was composed 
considered themselves subjects of Humayun. These inferences further 
strengthen my assumption that the building which contains this inscription 
is the same as the manzil built, according to Jahangir, by one of Huma- 
yun’s nobles. 

Once it has been established that the building was erected in AH 940 
(Ab 1533-4) by one of Humayun's nobles, its resemblance to Akbar's 
famous Panch Mahal at Fathpur Sikri becomes significant. Even a curs- 
ory glance shows that in the basic conception of its design and in the 
use of particular architectural devices this building, notwithstanding its 
small size and comparatively poor workmanship, can be regarded as a 
precursor of the famous Panch Mahal and other buildings of the Fathpur 
Sikri complex showing the so-called Hindu or Rajput influence. Like the 
Panch Mahal, this building is also conceived as a multistoreyed pavilion 
supported on stone pillars. As already noted, the number of pillars on 
the ground floor is twenty-four, arranged in four parallel lines of six pil- 
lars each. The pillars on the first floor number only eight and are arrang- 
ed in two parallel lines of four each. The structure of this pavilion rising 
from the plinth-level platform diminishes in size on the first floor to 
about one-sixth of what its area is on the ground floor, but the ratio be- 
tween covered and open spaces on the two floors remains nearly cons- 
tant. Again, major parts of the open spaces on both floors are on the 
same side of the pillared structures, and this tends to heighten the visual 
effect created by the receding storeys. 

In all these respects, the design of this building bears a strong re- 
semblance to that of the Panch Mahal, each successive storey of which 
is smaller than the one on which it stands. Similarly, the technique used 
in the Panch Mahal of supporting the roof on ‘the stone beams resting 
upon the four-armed moulded brackets projecting above the enriched 
capitals of the various columns" is discernible in the pillared chamber 
on the ground floor of this building of Humayun's reign. The credit for 
adopting a new pavilion design ‘akin to the plan of a Buddhist vihara' 
in Mughal architecture should clearly go, not to Akbar, but to his less 
illustrious father Humayun.^ 

The inscription also suggests interesting insights into the associations 
and career of the officer in charge of the sarkar Bayana, with Vijaya- 
mandirgarh as its military headquarters, between Ap 1533 and 1539. 
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This inscription, read along with Jahangir's passage, testifies that a cer- 
tain officer, Muhammad the bakhshi, was already in charge of Bayana 
in AD 1533-4. He was apparently the same person as Muhammad 
Sultan, the bakhshi whom Babur mentions as serving in the left wing 
of his army in the Battle of Panipat. At Khanwa, he is mentioned as serv- 
ing on Babur's personal staff. In this capacity we see him conveying the 
commands of the king to the officers, leading various wings of the army. 
Until December 1528, Muhammad Sultan occupied a residence at Agra 
which, according to Babur's description, was located on the left bank 
of the Yamuna. It was in this house that Muhammad Sultan played host 
to Babur on 13 December 1528. During Babur's eastern expedition in 
AD 1529, Muhammad Sultan was stationed somewhere near Chunar.’ 
It is not known exactly when Muhammad Sultan was appointed to 
Bayana. But if one assumes that the pavilion which he erected inside 
Vijayamandirgarh would have taken one or two months to complete, 
then in the light of the date of Au 940 (^p 1533-4) for the completion 
of that building yielded by its inscription, one may infer that Muham- 
mad Sultan was already in charge of Bayana by the end of ap 1533. This 
inference is confirmed by Gulbadan’s observation that until the end of 
1533, when Muhammad Zaman Mirza escaped from the Bayana fort, 
that place was under the charge of Yadgar Taghai.? It is justifiable to 
assume that Muhammad Sultan was sent to replace Yadgar Taghai im- 
mediately after Muhammad Zaman Mirza’s escape in December 1533. 
It further appears from Jahangir's reference to Muhammad Sultan 
that he was still in charge of Bayana in ap 1539 when Mirza Hindal exe- 
cuted Shaikh Buhlul at Agra on the insistence of some disgruntled 
nobles.? From the same passage, one can also deduce that Humayun had 
left Muhammad Sultan at Agra on his way to Bengal in Ap 1537. Appa- 
rently, he was expected to cooperate with the other Officers stationed 
there in maintaining law and order and also to supervise the supply of 
funds and war equipment to the imperial camp in the east. Abu’! Faz] 
tells us that when Humayun faced Sher Khan at Chausa in Ap 1539, 
Muhammad Sultan readily cooperated with other officers at Agra in 
raising funds and war equipment for him. Those efforts were Supervised 
by Shaikh Buhlul, who had been sent by Humayun to Agra around this 
time to advise Mirza Hindal and to keep him firm in his allegiance to 
the king.!° As is well known, this situation was radically altered after 
Mirza Hindal proclaimed himself king and, to underline further his de- 
fiance of Humayun's authority, put Buhlul, the king's personal repre- 
sentative, to death. 
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Jahangir’s statement that Muhammad Sultan was a disciple of Shaikh 
Buhlul is partly corroborated by Abu’! Fazi. According to Abu’! Fazl’ s 
version, he was grief-stricken over Shaikh Buhlul’s violent death. He 
is reported to have told Mirza Hindal, ‘You have killed the shaikh, why 
do you delay about me?’!! This would also lend credence to Jahangir’s 
statement about Shaikh Buhlul's dead body being brought to Bayana 
by Muhammad Sultan and his burial in the vicinity of the manzil built 
by Muhammad inside the fort. But at the same time it is obvious that 
the tomb of Shaikh Buhlul could not possibly have been built by Muham- 
mad Sultan. It is well known that the Mughals were ousted from the 
Agra-Bayana region within a few months of Shaikh Buhlul' s execution. 
Muhammad Sultan would have hardly had the opportunity to build a 
tomb over the grave of his preceptor. It can be assumed that this tomb 
was built some time during the early years of Akbar's reign, when for 
a short while Shaikh Buhlul’s younger brother Shaikh Muhammad 
Ghaus of Gwalior became influential at Akbar’s court.” 

To recapitulate briefly the four major points about the history of the 
two Mughal monuments located inside the Bayana fort and one minor 
point about the history of Bayana sarkar under Humayun that have been 
established by the archaeological and textual evidence presented here: 
first, the building standing inside Vijayamandirgarh to the north of its 
Sikandra Gate where I discovered the hitherto overlooked inscription 
dated sp 940 (Ap 1533-4) is the same building that Jahangir visited in 
AD 1617—18 and which he ascribes to Humayun's bakhshi, Muhammad 
Sultan. Second, the tomb located in the immediate vicinity of the Sikan- 
dra Gate of Vijayamandirgarh to the north in all probability contains the 
grave of Shaikh Buhlul (also known as Shaikh Phul), the elder brother 
of the famous Shattari saint Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus of Gwalior. 
Third, the building identified by me and Ebba Koch as the pavilion built 
by Humayun's noble the bakhshi Muhammad Sultan was, in the basic 
conception of its design, a forerunner of Akbar' s famous Panch Mahal 
at Fathpur Sikri. Fourth, the tomb of Shaikh Buhlul inside the Vijaya- 
mandirgarh was possibly built some time during the early years of 

Akbar's reign. Finally, the bakshi, Muhammad Sultan, a noble of high 
standing and a disciple of Shaikh Buhlul. was appointed by Humayun 
as the commandant of Bayana after the removal of Yadgar Taghai to- 
wards the end of ap 1533, and he continued to hold that position until 
ap 1539. 
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NOTES AND REFERENCES 


Dayana, situated 26°55'N and 77 18'E, near the left bank of Ghambir, is a 
subdivisional headquarters in the Bharatpur district of Rajasthan; K.D. Erskine, 
comp., Imperial Gazetteer of India, Provincial Series, Rajputana (Calcutta, 
1906), p. 335 and K.K. Sehgal, ed., Rajasthan District Gazetteers: Bharatpur 
(Jaipur, 1971), p. 476. For a brief history and description of Vijayamandirgarh 
(also known as Bijaigarh) see A. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey of India, 
Report 1882-8, vol. 20, p. 62. The inscription introduced here is not mentioned 
in Z.A. Desai, Published Muslim Inscriptions of Rajasthan (Jaipur, 1971), 
which also contains a list of Muslim inscriptions of Bayana. 


. Shaikh Buhlui, elder brother of the well-known Sufi of the Shattari order, 


Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus of Gwalior, was also called Shaikh Phul, which was 
apparently a nickname. See Ghausi Shattari, Gulzar-i Abrar, compiled between 
1602 and 1613, Ms. no. 115 (collected in ap 1667-8), John Rylands Library, 
Manchester, where he is referred to by both names (see fol. l6la). Popular 
identification of this building as Shaikh Buhlul’s tomb is borne out by recent 
Devanagari graffiti on its walls. One of them reads: samddhi Baba Phil Singh. 
Another reads: samádht Shaikh Phül Singh. From these graffiti, it is evident that 
in the minds of the local people this building has been associated with some 
"Baba Phul’ down to the present day. So far as I know, the first published 
reference to this oral tradition is a footnote by H. Beveridge to A. Roger's 
translation of Tuzak-i Jahangiri, rpt. (New Delhi, 1978), p. 63, where he states 
that at the time of writing, Le., sometime between 1909 and 1914, Shaikh 
Buhlul’s tomb still existed inside the Bayana fort. 


- Tuzak-i Jahángiri, ed. Saiyid Ahmad Khan (Ghazipur and Aligarh, 1863-4), 


p. 258. My attention was drawn to this passage by Ebba Koch. For an earlier 
reference to the same passage in the context of Shaikh Phul’s violent death and 
his burial at Bayana, see Robert Skelton in Rai Krishnadas Felicitation Volume, 
Chhavi 2 (Varanasi, 1981), p. 127. 


. In February 1985 when this inscription was first located, | was accompanied 


by Ravindra Kumar of the Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda and by my 
colleagues at the Centre of Advanced Study in History, Bhanwar Bhadani, 
Saeedul Hasan, Nasir Husain Zaidi, and Khursheed Beg. In April [986 with me 
were Iqbal Ghani Khan. Saeedul Hasan, Zameer Ahmad. and Irfan Khan of the 
Centre. 


. For these features of the Panch Mahal, see E.W. Smith, The Mughal Architecture 


of Fathpur Sikri, Part | (Allahabad, 1894), pp. 14, 21; also E.B. Havell, Indian 
Architecture (London, 1913), pp. 172-3. 


. The resemblance of the Panch Mahal to the plan of a Buddhist vihāra is 


suggested by Smith, The Mughal Architecture of Fathpur Sikri, Part 1, p. 14. 
Ebba Koch has shown in her paper. "The Architectural Forms’. in Michael 
Brand and Glenn D. Lowry. ed., Fatehpur-Sikri (Bombay, 1987), p. 131, that 
pavilions constructed with receding storeys in a post-and-lintel system can 
already be found in pre-Mughal Indian Islamic architecture, She gives as an 
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example the three-storeyed pavilions in the fort of Khimlassa, Madhya Pradesh, 
which she dates to the fifteenth century. 

Muhammad the bakhshi’s identification with Muhammad Sultan, the bakhshi 
of Babur, is suggested by H. Beveridge in a footnote to the English translation 
of a passage in the Akbarnama where Abu’! Faz! also refers to ‘Muhammad the 
bakhsh?’ and mentions that in aD 1539 he collaborated with Shaikh Buhlul at 
Agra in collecting money and arms for Humayun, then facing Sher Khan at 
Chausa. Cf. H. Beveridge, trans., Akbarnama, vol. | rpts. (Dethi, 1972), p. 339, 
n. 2. Muhammad Sultan’s career up to Ap 1529 can be traced with the help of 
references in the Baburnama, translated from the original Turki text by A.S. 
Beveridge, rpt. (London, 1969), pp. 472, 568, 629, 653-4. 


. Humayun Nama, ed. and trans. Beveridge (London, 1902), p. 29. 
. Jahangir says: ‘As Muhammad the bakhshi was bound to the aforementioned 


shaikh by [being his] disciple (nisbat-i-irddat), he carried the dead body to the 
fort of Bayana and buried it there.” Tuzak-i Jahàngiri, p. 258. 


. Akbarnama, vol. 1, ed. Agha Ahmad Ali (Calcutta, 1873-86), p. 156. 


. Tbid. 
. According to Ghausi Shattari, around the time when Mirza Hindal proclaimed 


himself the king of Agra, he directed Sultan Mirak, the hawaladàr of Gwalior 
to bring Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus to Agra. But the shaikh came to know of 
this order in time and promptly went into hiding. Later on his children also fled 
and hid in the ravines. His house was plundered by the hawdladar’s troops. 
Shaikh Muhammad could return to Gwalior only after Mirza Hindal had 
submitted to Humayun. After Humayun's expulsion from Hindustan, Shaikh 
Muhammad Ghaus was forced to leave Gwalior again. This time he took shelter 
in Gujarat. He continued to stay there as long as the Surs ruled over the Agra- 
Deihi region. Ghausi Shattari quoted from one of the letters Humayun wrote 
to Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus during the latter's stay in Gujarat, to demonstrate 
Humayun's high esteem for the shaikh; see Shattari, Gulzar-i Abrar, fols. 161a, 
187b-188a. For evidence that in his youth Akbar had enrolled himself as a 
disciple of Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus, see 'Abdal Qadir Badauni, Muntakhab 
at-Tawarikh, vol. 3, ed. Ahmad Ali, Kabir al-Din Ahmad, and W.N. Lees 
(Calcutta, 1865), p. 5. 
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The Architecture of 
Raja Man Singh: A Study of 
Sub-Imperial Patronage* 
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The role of neither patron nor artist is well under- 
stood in pre-modern Indian art. We have occasional 
but rare references to the names of artists prior to the 
Mughal period, but certainly not enough to provide 
any significant insight into their role as creative 
figures. References to the patron are more common, 
especially with the establishment of the Mughal 
court. Meaningful information on Mughal artists and 
L $ architects still remains scanty, but for both the mon- 
arch and his nobles, the monuments and written records together develop 
a picture of the patron’s role. Most attention has been focused on the 
role of the Mughal emperor as patron, but there has been no work on 
the complex role of a patron other than the emperor, nowhere better il- 
lustrated than with the patronage of Raja Man Singh. As this study 
shows, he simultaneously served his own interests and those of the em- 
peror, and as he did so was pivotally important in establishing a Mughal 
aesthetic across the realm. 

A contemporary poet called Raja Man Singh the maintainer of 
Akbar's prestige,’ doubtless alluding in part to his role in spreading im- 
perial Mughal taste. He was head of the Kachhwaha Rajput house and 
at the same time one of the highest-ranking amirs in the court of the 
Mughal emperor Akbar (Ab 1556-1605). Man Singh was also an extra- 
ordinarily productive patron of architecture, providing works spread 


*First published in Barbara Stoler Miller, ed., The Powers of Art: Patronage in 
Indian Culture (New Delhi, 1992), pp. 183-201. 
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across Akbar’s domain, from the Punjab to Bengal? Since Man Singh 
was a raja in his own right, yet at the same time one of the highest- 
tanking grandees of the Mughal court, it is pertinent to consider whose 
prestige Raja Man Singh was advancing in constructing expensive and 
immovable edifices across Mughal territory. Was Raja Man Singh func- 
noning as Akbar's agent or serving as patron on his own behalf? Or was 
ihe patronage, as I propose here, indicative of a complex relationship 
between the emperor and his raja? While the Mughal emperor was the 
highest authority, his power depended on carefully balanced and cons- 
tantly fluctuating relationships with his own nobles and local rulers, be 
they Muslim or Hindu. 

Man Singh, born in Ap 1550, belonged to the Kachhwaha Rajput clan, 
ihe first princely house of Rajasthan to join the Mughal ranks and give 
their daughters in marriage to Mughal princes and emperors.? Thus Man 
Singh and his father, Raja Bhagwant Das, became constant companions 
of Akbar. Akbar developed a deep affection for young Man Singh. best- 
owing upon him the title farzand (son).* Man Singh served Akbar well, 
leading military campaigns against the more recalcitrant Rajputs of 
Mewar, and alsó playing major roles in expeditions to the Punjab, Kabul, 
Bihar, Bengal, and Gujarat. In Ap 1585, Man Singh was appointed gov- 
eror of Kabul; and two years later, he was made governor of Bihar? 
In aD 1589, after the death of Man Singh's father, Akbar granted Man 
Singh the title ‘Raja’ as well as a rank of 5,000. the highest mansab 
(rank) awarded at that time.® 

Until Man Singh succeeded to the gaddi (throne) of the Kachhwaha 
house of Amber, his patronage appears limited. He and his father pro- 
vided funds for a mosque in Lahore.’ Man Singh also probably constructed 
a fort in AD 1587 near Ohand on the Indus; it is likely that this was a 
mud fort built on the great earth mound mentioned by Abu’! Fazl.* He 
also repaired the fort at Sialkot during his tenure as governor of Kabul.? 
‘The repair and construction of both these forts may be viewed as milit- 
ary maintenance routine for any governor. Besides these. Man Singh 
built a garden with pleasure pavilions at Hasan Abdal, today just west 
of Rawalpindi.'? But once Man Singh became the Kacnhwaha Raja, the 
nature and scope of his patronage changed considerably. a direct reflec- 
tion of his new status and wealth. 

Raja Man Singh's first major work was the Govind Deva Temple in 
Brindavan, dated to Akbar's thirty-fourth regnal year, Ap 1590.!! The 
location of the three dedicatory epigraphs, on tne temple's lower walls, 
indicates that these record the commencement of construction. not its 
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completion. This notion is further underscored by a statement in the 
Jahangir Nama that the Govind Deva Temple was never completed.!2 
Indeed. the lack of any sikara suggests that the superstructure remains 
incomplete." 

Man Singh's patronage of the Govind Deva Temple is notable for 
several reasons. First and most obvious is the size of the temple, nearly 
80 metres in length, by far the largest temple constructed in north India 
since the thirteenth century. It is also the largest of the four temples built 
in Brindavan during the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir.'4 They underscore 
common knowledge that Hinduism flourished in the reigns of Akbar 
and Jahangir. Brindavan, traditionally associated with the childhood 
of Krishna and hence long a pilgrimage site, gained renewed import- 
ance in the sixteenth century under the influence of the newly founded 
Chaitanya sect, which advocated complete devotion to Krishna. Akbar, 
though a Muslim, recognised the spiritual importance that Brindavan 
held for Hindus. In Ap 1563 he rescinded the practice of taxing pilgrims 
who visited rirthas (holy spots).? Legend even attributes to Akbar pro- 
found spiritual empathy with the place, for he is said to have entered 
a trance when he visited Brindavan.'® Thus Brindavan, a long-standing 
Hindu ¢irtha, was an appropriate site for the construction of major tem- 
ples by the Kachhwahas and other Rajputs who served under the 
Mughals." 

The Govind Deva Temple's plan is cruciform, recalling similar plans 
utilised for eleventh-century structures at Khajuraho and Kodhera.!? 
Continuous horizontal mouldings cover the entire elevation of the 
Govind Deva's exterior, broken only by pillaredapertures on the ground 
floor and bracketed and pillared oriel windows on the upper level, each 
allowing the entry of light. The absence of sculpture on the temple's 
exterior is in keeping with many other temples, for example Raja Bhag- 
want Das's slightlv earlier temple at nearby Govardhan or the Ambike- 
shwara Temple, founded by an eleventh-century Kachhwaha ruler, in 
Amber." The Govind Deva Temple's exterior, composed entirely of 
dressed Sikri sandstone, reflects general trends of its time. particularly 
in its brackets and pillars. The temple's arcuated, domed, and vaulted 
interior corridors flanked by elaborate bracketed pillars (Fig. 1). however, 
reveal specifically an awareness of the imperial Mughal tradition. 

Temples exhibiting features commonly associated with Muslim cons- 
tructed architecture do not originate with Raja Man Singh. For example, 
temples with domes are depicted in the ap 1516 Aranyakaparvan and 
in the ca. 1560 Tat Nama’! also Raja Bhagwant Das’ Hari Deva Temple 
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at Govardhan uses arcuated forms, albeit timidly. However, on Raja 
Man Singh's Govind Deva Temple, net squinches, domes, intersecting 
vaults, and lengthy barrel vaults are used to create a sense of open space 
hitherto unprecedented in Akbari architecture. In other words, the 
Govind Deva Temple does not merely reflect Mughal tradition, but in 
many ways anticipates trends yet to develop in imperial Mughal archi- 
tecture. In this manner, Raja Man Singh can be said to be an innovator 
of Mughal taste, not simply an imitator. The temple he provided was so 
highly regarded that ‘Abdu’ l Latif, who travelled across the subcontinent 
m the early seventeenth century, expressed the wish that it were a mos- 
que, not a temple.” 

Large-scale temple construction on the part of Raja Man Singh was 
not limited to Brindavan, for he also built a sizeable temple in Benares. 
Although his Benares temple was largely destroyed in the late seventeenth 
century, remains suggest that the temple’s builders adopted forms 
elsewhere used in Mughal architecture.” Similarly, the temples cons- 
tructed by Raja Man Singh at Rohtas, Baikatpur and Amber as well, dis- 
cussed later, can be viewed as creative reflections of the imperial 
Mughal aesthetic. l 

Mughal influence on all Raja Man Singh’s architectural output is 
hardly surprising. Since the age of twelve, Raja Man Singh had been 
raised in the close presence of Akbar and the imperial court. In fact, it 
was this close contact between emperor and nobles, who were bound 
in loyalty to the ruler, the head of an intricately run state. that encouraged 
uniformity in all things—from administration including the running of 
yivirs (land producing revenue assigned to the noble) to the institution 
of a uniform aesthetic. 

A sense of Raja Man Singh's motivation as a patron of temples may 
he derived from an examination of the written evidence associated with 
three structures and the traditions that are preserved orally. Although 
the three dedicatory inscriptions of the Govind Deva Temple do not 
specify any reason for its construction. they all, however. stress Raja 
Man Singh's Kachhwaha lineage. Commemoration of Man Singh's 
family is also implied in the written documentation for other temples he 
built. 

Among these other temples is one dedicated to Gauri-Shankar at 
Baikatpur, about 30 kilometres east of Patna on the south bank of 
Ganges. Preserved parwanas (decrees) now in the Patna High Court 
leave no doubt that Raja Man Singh was the patron.” Long-standing 
tradition suggests that Man Singh built the temple to memorialise his 
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recently deceased mother and commemorate a victory."? As a result of 
a dream, Raja Man Singh is said to have discovered the amulet that had 
protected the demon-king of Magadha, Jaràsandha, against defeat by 
any mortal; when Jarasandha lost this amulet, he could be killed by 
Bhima, reminded by Krishna of his powerful warrior lineage. Man 
Singh, who shared with the legendary Bhima a comparable warrior line- 
age, vowed to build a temple for the amulet if he were successful in de- 
feating rebel forces in Bengal. The temple at Baikatpur is the one he 
built; its main image, an unusual form of Gauri-Shankar, is claimed to 
be Jarasandha’s amulet. This particular site was selected because here 
at Baikatpur, Man Singh's mother had recently been cremated. The 
temple likely was dedicated on 21 December 1600, for at that time, Man 
Singh issued a parwána providing land and income for the temple's sup- 
port. A Brahmin family whose descendants still maintain the temple 
were brought from Amber, the Kachhwaha ancestral domain. 

Thus a temple intended to propitiate his family's name and associated 
with victory was constructed by Raja Man Singh. Documents related to 
the temple's upkeep reveal that Man Singh's successors and later the 
Mughal emperors and governors of Bihar continued to provide for the 
temple's welfare.” Thus, it is as if the monument had state significance, 
not only importance for the Kachhwahas. 

The Baikatpur temple's style, although much simpler than that of the 
Brindavan Govind Deva Temple, reflects the artistic vocabulary of con- 
temporary monuments. The temple's exterior. like that of the Govind 
Deva Temple, is marked by continuous horizontal mouldings from the 
plinth to the sikara, while the mandapa is domed. Paintings around the 
base of the dome's interior, executed in late sixteenth-century Mughal 
style but now largely effaced, appear to represent both Saiva and Rama- 
yana themes. 

A visually more sophisticated structure, the Jagat Siromani Temple 
in Amber (Fig. 2), the Kachhwaha seat, is based on the artistic traditions 
established at Akbar's earlier palaces. For example, the facade’s arched 
Sikri sandstone niches trimmed with white marble (Fig. 3) are very 
similar to those on the so-called Jahangiri Mahal of Akbar's Agra Fort, 
constructed between ap 1563-71.? Even more ornate than Akbar's 
buildings, the Jagat Siromani Temple is richly covered with sculptured 
imagery as well as ornately carved stencil-like patterns recalling similar 

designs at Fatehpur Sikri. This, like the Baikatpur temple, is constructed 
in honour of a deceased Kachhwaha, this time Man Singh's eldest son 
and heir apparent, Jagat Singh, who died at Agra in Ap 1599, While Man 
Singh is not the actual patron of this temple, he doubtless had a role in 
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ils construction, for the patron was his chief wife, the mother OL ag 
“meh: she constructed the temple to perpetuate the memory of her nd 
In ihis same manner the later princess Sultan Nisar Begum, Jahangir’ s 
eldest daughter, constructed tombs in Allahabad tor her mother, me 
Kachhwaha princess Shah Begum, Raja Man Singh’s sister, and her 
biother, Prince Khusrau.*” 

The tradition of building in honour of a deceased member of the 
Kachhwaha royal family appears to be well established. All ins ins- 
criptions on Man Singh’s Govind Deva Temple mention his father s and 
erandfather's names, unusual since his lineage is rarely indicated in 
other parwünas or inscriptions. This suggests that the Govind vna 
l'emple, commenced within four months of his father's death an us 
own accession to the throne, may have been erected not only to glorify 
his rule, but also to commemorate his father’s name. Indeed, ostensible 
reverence for his father is indicated by his performance of sraddha 
(rites propitiating the memory of a deceased father) a Gaya for m 
exceeding by far the prescribed maximum period. There Man Sing 
constructed his own town in conjunction with his performance of srad- 
dha. This site, on the opposite bank of the river from Gaya, is still today 
known as Manpur. The area's fortified walls, now virtually destroy- 
ed. and several wells are attributed to Man Singh as is a Siva temple 
(Fig. 4). Although uninscribed, the temple is constructed in the same 
idiom as the Baikatpur temple, although its sikara is taller and more 
eee discussed thus far, it might be argued, developed 
trom Raja Man Singh's personal piety as well as a wish to honour his 
ancestral name. That these temples also happened to serve Mughal me 

rests may have played some role in Raja Man Singh's decision to erect 
them, but this was most probably of secondary importance. For exam- 
ple. Raja Man Singh is credited with rebuilding and [COSE IA DUE 
Jagannath Temple in Puri after his successful campaign UM 
Afghan zamindars (local landholding élites) Semen Orissa. rhe 
iand around the temple was proclaimed crown land;” thus no restoration 
or reconsecration of the temple could occur without imperial sanction. 
Man Singh's restoration of the temple was intended to reward jai 
san rajas. long suppressed by Afghan chiefs. when these rajas ewe 
ledged Mughal authority. The reconstruction underscored Mugha pie 
sence in Orissa and hence Man Singh's standing in the eyes of Akbar. 
It also allowed Raja Man Singh personal merit for work at the esteemed 


Jagannath Temple. "E 
In other aspects of his patronage, Raja Man Singh's role as a high: 
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ranking Mughal amir and governor helped formulate his architectural 
output. During his enormously successful tenure as governor of Bihar 
from AD 1587 to 1594, he at last essentially consolidated Mughal power 
there.” He established his headquarters in Bihar at Rohtas fort, situated 
in the Kaimar Hills, above the Son river, some 65 kilometres athens 
of Sasaram. Mughal chronicles called Rohtas the largest hillfort in all 
[of] India; one writer described Rohtas as So strong that i was safe eve 
from the idea of attack.*! In Ap 1576 the Mughals captured Robis fink 
rebel Afghan forces. This hill-fort, about 45 kilometres in E eren ec 
was an essential garrison in controlling the rest of eastern India Natural 
Streams traverse the terrain, and several deep tanks are on the hill ir 
which according to Abu’l Fazl allowed for the cultivation of Fan. 
CrOps to assure the inhabitants food and water during a long siege.?! No 
d fort in eastern India could begin to equal Rohtas in strength ds size 
REM E possession of it was pivotal to controlling Bihar, 
Before Raja Man Singh took command of the fort, only fortified walls 
and gates, two mosques constructed several kilometres apart, and a few 
tombs graced the hill; there was also a temple, located on the hill’s high- 
est point.*° Capitalising on age-old legends associated with the hill Raja 
Man Singh transformed what was merely the shell of a fort into a B i 
lated centre which served to reinforce the impact of Mughal RR 
Rohtas hill had long been identified as the dwelling of the legendat i 
king Hari$chandra and his son, Rohità$va, from which the fort's e 
is likely derived. On the hills highest Spot was a temple, datable to about 
the eighth century as indicated by the remaining pieces aigürid the newer 
present temple, dedicated to the hill's tutelary hero, Rohitàsva. At the 
foot of the temple, Raja Man Singh constructed a small Sgar- lan 
structure surrounded by an ambulatory and surmounted by a true ine 
(Fig. 5), recalling the tomb of Shaikh Salim Chishti at Fatehpur Sikri 
The dome s interior ribbing also recalls similar techniques on the Fateh- 
pur Sikri Jami mosque as well as the so-called Raja Birbal’s house + 
Traditionally this temple is said to be dedicated to Harischandra a 
mythical king whose qualities embodied unique truth and integrit E 
The smaller temple, built by Raja Man Singh, may be considered uH 
fering to the more elevated temple dedicated to the hill s presiding deity 
thus representing Raja Man Singh's quest for the deity's acceptance ot 
his temporal authority over Rohtas.? 
The construction of this temple appears to have been more than an 
act of personal piety on the part of Raja Man Singh. His initial task upon 
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assuming the governorship of Bihar was subduing the local zamindars. 
Some of these, such as the Cheros and others living south of Rohtas, 
claimed that the hill originally was their home.?9 It thus would follow 
that Rohtashva, to whom the lofty hill was originally dedicated and, 
moreover, the hill's presiding deity, would have a special meaning for 
them. Rohtas, seat of the demi-god Rohitasva, was now, in fact, the seat 
of Mughal authority in Bihar. That fact was underscored by the presence 
of a Mughal-style temple—radically different from any temple in Bihar— 
situated at the foot of Rohitàsva's temple, as if authority now flowed 
from the god to the Mughals.“ 

There may be yet additional significance to the relationship between 

the Hari$chandra Temple and Raja Man Singh’s efforts to transform 
this hill into a Mughal capital. Like this mythical king, Raja Man Singh 
claimed descent from the solar race. There is another aspect of common 
heritage upon which Man Singh probably sought to capitalise. Because 
of his righteous character in a previous life, Hari$chandra was granted 
a magnificent palace that provided all its owner's wishes. That legend 
was probably recalled by those who saw the enormous palace Man 
Singh builtas the Mughal administrative centre-cum-residence in Rohtas 
fort, by far the most impressive palace for any governor in the Mughal 
empire. Thus as significant as the Hari$chandra Temple might have 
been in the eyes of the suppressed zamindars who originally claimed 
Rohtas as their home, the monumental palace doubtless made the bigger 
impression. 

More than equate Raja Man Singh with a locally popular deity, this 
enormous palace, not constructed by the emperor, raises questions con- 
cerning patronage. Usually governors were only in one place for a few 
years and then were shifted to another so that a power base could not 
be established.“ Why, then. would Raja Man Singh invest so heavily 
in a structure that he could use so briefly? Perhaps he did so because, 
in exchange for constructing a building so clearly affirming Mughal pre- 
sence, he was assured possession of Rohtas long after his tenure as gov- 
ernor of Bihar. 

Indeed, inscriptional evidence shows that Man Singh did maintain 
Rohtas after his transfer to Bengal. The inscription on his palace is dated 
April 1596, a full two years after he was transferred from Bihar to be- 
come governor of Bengal. It records additions to this palace, indicating 
that he still used it, even though Sa'id Khan had replaced Man Singh 
as governor of Bihar two years earlier, in March 1594.?? Still later, in 
^p 1607, Raja Man Singh constructed a magnificent fortified gate to the 
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fort! This construction might appear perplexing since Abu'l Fazl 
reports that Man Singh’s jagir had been transferred to Bengal." There 
is, however, an explanation. 

While the Rohtas fort was self-sufficient, it was not income-yielding 
land. Likely, then, the fort was left in Raja Man Singh's command while 
his income-yielding jagirs in the Bihar-Gangetic valley were surrendered 
to Sa'id Khan. This possibility is bolstered by a statement in the Akbar 
Nama that in the last year of Akbar’s reign, an additional pargana (an 
administrative unit consisting of villages), not far from Rohtas, was 
given to Man Singh for the maintenance of the fort.? 

Raja Man Singh remained at Rohtas until early in AD 1608. Mirza 
Nathan, a noble serving in Bengal during Jahangir’s reign, notes that 
Raja Man Singh’s holdings in Rohtas were only transferred in late ap 
1607. Yet he did not leave the fort until early Ap 1608. Jahangir laments 
that only after six or seven summons to present himself at the imperial 
court, did Raja Man Singh at last vacate Rohtas.^ 

Thus Raja Man Singh’s tenure over Rohtas lasted nearly twenty 
years, a remarkable span when most jagirs were changed every few 
years. Although the reasons for this are not certain. it appears likely that 
Man Singh's willingness to invest his personal resources in a palace 
that far surpassed that of any other Mughal governor was exchanged for 
long-term tenure in the palace and hill-fort. He could maintain it until 
he fell from favour, as happened to a contemporary amir, Ram Das 
Kachhwaha, who lost his palace when he lost Jahangir's esteem.?6 

With regard to Raja Man Singh's palace, one may ask whether the 
construction of this enormous complex served himself or the needs of 
the Mughal empire. The palace, measuring 200 by 185 metres, is model- 
led loosely on the plan of Fatehpur Sikri, Akbar's great city palace.” 

Like the Fatehpur Sikri palace, Man Singh's palace can be divided into 
administrative and domestic sections. The domestic portions included 
quarters for servants, hammams (baths), and latrines as well as living 
quarters for Man Singh. the governor. The administrative section included 
areas intended for public and private purposes. The public area includes 
a viewing balcony for public audience that faces an open quadrangle. 
This quadrangle is the large rectangular area in front of the palace which 
until now has been incorrectly identified as a serai.“ The areas used for 
private purposes are less clear, but the area includes a rather elaborate 
set of office buildings. Among them are one traditionally called the bdra- 
dari as well as a fine set of chambers today called the Private Audience 
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Hall that is situated just behind the public viewing balcony. Both a publie 
and private audience chamber were necessary so that the orana 
could enact the sort of court ritual that was maintained at the distant 
imperial seat. Not only this palace's correspondence to the je: 
types found at Fatehpur Sikri, but also its scale reveals a debtto A ars 
earlier palace. Raja Man Singh's palace was by far the largest non-im- 
perial one in the entire Mughal empire. l ; 
Raja Man Singh’s palace was not simply an enlarged version of a 
noble's dwelling; rather, it truly reflected Akbar's residential and adminis- 
trative centre at Fatehpur Sikri. The mansions of nobles were dwellings 
that apparently lacked chambers such as the private and public dene 
halis at Rohtas arranged on the imperial model. For example, Safdar 
Khan's mansion in Sasaram, constructed early in Jahans reign, fus 
l'rangois Bernier's description of a noble's handsome house." It (e 
of a large central chamber covered with a high vaulted ceiling, like ya 
diwan khüná, that is, a large central chamber that served as a reception 
room. Around this central chamber are several ancillary chambers and 
terraces. As for the houses of other subahdárs (governors), we do not 
know if they usually had public and private audience halls. The Jaunpur 
Fort did have a public audience hall constructed by a governor in 
Akbar's reign, but it was not part of the governor's house and in any 
event did not resemble any imperial audience hall." However, the 
Rohtas Public Audience Hall is part of the palace and is modelled de- 
cidedly on that of Fatehpur Sikri in plan, appearance and overall d 
rangement. Indeed, the size of the Rohtas Public Audience rM 
considerably surpasses the one at Fatehpur Sikri, although it is smaller 


than the one Akbar constructed at the Lahore Fort, then the active im- 


perial headquarters.?' 


Not only does the Rohtas palace recall the general plan and arrange- 
ment of Fatehpur Sikri, but also the style is very much in keeping with 
that of imperial Mughal architecture. Examples of this are seen in both 
the Private Audience Hall, whose carved pillars recall those of one 
Akbari palatial structures, and the arcuated forms of the baradari, Mis 
resemble the Timurid-inspired form of the Fatehpur Sikri hammams. 
In these ways and others, the palace is the first structure to IUOS 
the courtly Mughal style of architecture to eastern India. Raja s 
Singh’s patronage of the palace,thus provides a powerful yos ak : 
Mughal presence, especially effective in showing Mughal authority 
over local zamindars, whose forts were crudely constructed. For example, 
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ee in Monghyr District, Bihar, the headquarters of a con 
Cy zamindar suppressed by Raja Man Singh, is only compos d 
of aed made outer walls and has no interior structure? oe 
ae ughal presence was not the only image that the patron of this im- 
oe city PC project. For the palace itself and the inscriptions 
suggest that Raja Man Singh was full i5 di 
: $ y aware of his dual rol 
ue governor and mansabdár (rank holder) on one hand and aand 
ie of s Kachhwaha house on the other. A large stone slab at the 
€ entrance gate bears two inscriptions, one i i 
i 5 ‘ S, in Persian and one in 
end The one in Persian suggests that Raja Man Singh primaril 
b the palace as a servant of Akbar, for it first and most Bue d 
E resses e emperor, Sultan Jalalu' d-din Muhammad Akbar Badshah 
azi, with only brief reference to Raj i i 
i fe ja Man Singh, the actual patr 
ra E n longer Sanskrit inscription on the same slab Raja Ha 
sserts his own authority as head of the K Rai 
s achhwaha Rajput h 
well. for Akbar's name is omit iene 
4 ted altogether. Instead, the Raja i 
tioned twice, not using his Mu i cna Insect 
i i $ ghal title but rather identifyi i ) 
ce, not usir Mughal ying himselí 
as Sri mahärājādhirāja mahāräja (king of kings, overlord), im ing th 
he was supreme monarch. mere 
" The grandiloquent title on a palace intended to serve both the gover- 
du needs as well as those of the state underscores the dualistic nature 
à e relationship between raja and Mughal emperor. Under the Mughal 
: ate system, serving the emperor included defending one's own religion 
Mp even patrimony if necessary.“ Thus, evoking a title that 
p Rajput ideals and aspirations did not conflict with Man 
ARM - cM s governor, for both were integral to the successful 
ing of the Mughal empire. Similarl E 
i ; y, the resemblance of the 
Rohtas palace to the ones at Fatehpur Sikri both recalls the emperor and 
ue Man Singh to assume the guise of the ruler that in fact he was 
e thus played out his dual role as the emperor’s agent and raja in hig 
own right, a duality characteristic of the relationship between Akbar and 
those lesser authorities beneath him. l x 
: The late sixteenth century, the period of Rohtas construction, was a 
ue of rapid consolidation of Mughal authority in Bihar. In Bengal 
VM n dE LM of Mughal power did not come so easily. Rebel 
i n and oe who had been pushed from Bihar and Orissa 
Sheiter 1n Bengal, where they continued to ie 
. challenge Mughal supre- 
cA. AD 1594, Raja Man Singh was transferred from Bihar tod 
2 j governorship of Bengal. A year later, he built a new capital 
at a site known today as Rajmahal, about 40 kilometres to the northwest 
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of the former capital. He had two reasons for moving the capital. First, 
‘he Ganges had shifted away from the earlier Mughal capital, Tanda, 
which as a result, turned into swampland, a breeding ground for disease 
that devastated the Mughal army. Moreover, Rajmahal, located on the 
opposite bank of the Ganges, about 40 kilometres to the northwest, was 
strategically a superior location. Traditionally Rajmahal, today in Bihar 
state, guarded the ancient pass to Bengal, long protected by the Gaur 
Sultans.® So, just as Man Singh capitalised on the notion that Rohtas 
hill, the ancient home of the Cheros and other zamindars, was now the 
seat of Mughal authority in Bihar, here Man Singh held and embellish- 
ed the key to Bengal. The selection of this site for the new capital of 
Bengal had further significance, since here at Rajmahal, Akbar’s army 
in Ap 1576 had defeated the last Afghan ruler of Bengal, finally ending 
over 2,000 years of independent rule in Bengal. Thus the site of Mughal 
victory—and Afghan defeat—was memorialised by a permanent Mughal 
presence and, as if taking power from victory, the seat of its government. 
Abu'l Fazl reports that in a short time, Raja Man Singh constructed 
‘a choice city’ to which the ‘glorious name’ Akbarnagar was given. 
However, Shaikh Farid Bhakkari writes that this name was not so har- 
moniously bestowed. Originally Raja Man Singh named it Rajanagar, 
after himself and in recognition of his own patronage. Akbar, however, 
clearly objected for he renamed the city Akbarnagar.?! The story, still 
repeated in Rajmahal today, recalls the apparent tension seen in the 
Rohtas palace inscriptions, suggesting that while the new capital was 
intended to serve the needs of the Mughal empire, Raja Man Singh had 
no desire to conceal his own achievements. * Abdu'l Latif, who visited 
Rajmahal in Ap 1608, indicates that the memory of Raja Man Singh's 
beneficence survived him, for he writes that while officially the Mughal 
capital was called Akbarnagar, in deference to the later emperor, popu- 
larly it was called Rajmahal, after Akbar's governor, the city's first 
patron.5* Today it still bears the name Rajmahal, indicating the persistent 
recognition of the patron's role, while the name Akbarnagar is known 
only from Mughal texts. 
An eighteenth-century biography of Mughal amirs states, "The Raja 
had established wonderful pomp. greatness, influence, and authority in 


'9 At least some of this was probably achieved through his 


Bengal. 
small 


architectural patronage in Rajmahal. Among his structures are a 
temple, a bridge (still inuse today) and an enormous Jami mosque." The 
construction of a temple and utilitarian bridge is not surprising; this 
Hindu raja's patronage of a mosque, too. is not unusual, for earlier he 
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had built a mosque in Lahore and since ap 1590 had maintained the 
shrine of a Muslim saint in nearby Hajipur."! But none of this would 
explain the tremendous size of the Akbarnagar Jami mosque, 77 by 
65 metres. 

This mosque, today partly ruined, is notably not designed in the style 
standard since the mid-sixteenth century in eastern India, that is, a 
single aisled, three-bayed type.” Rather, in plan the Akbarnagar Jami 
mosque resembles earlier Mughal Jami mosques, for example Huma- 
yun's mosque at Kachpura.? In each, a central corridor is flanked on 
either side by double-aisled side-wings. Furthermore, the arrangement 
of the Akbarnagar mosque's end chambers, otherwise unknown in Ben- 
gal, resembles that of Akbar's Jami mosque at Fatehpur Sikri.”4 Other 
features of the Akbarnagar Jami mosque also recall the Fatehpur Sikri 
Jami mosque, although they are no longer apparent but recognisable 
from an Ap 1810 drawing by Buchanan Hamilton.” It indicated that the 
central barrel vault was concealed by a high rectangular pishtáq, faced 
with bands of contrasting material, following the Fatehpur Sikri model. 

Thus, this imposing mosque, built not in the Bengal tradition, but that 
ofthe great Mughal Jami mosques, was probably intended as a statement 
of Mughal presence in Bengal. Certainly in no other Mughal provincial 
seat of government during this period was such an extraordinarily large 
mosque built. In part, the size of the Akbarnagar mosque may be attri- 
buted to Man Singh's enthusiasm for building, but we must recall the 
fact that he was a Hindu. In fact, local tradition holds that Raja Man 
Singh did not originally intend to construct a mosque, but rather a tem- 
ple; Akbar, however, ordered that a mosque instead be built, since such 
à structure would better suit the needs at hand."6 Man Singh seems to 
have accepted this order with enthusiasm, for the size of this mosque 
is unparalleled in the works of non-imperial patrons. Its size, further, 
may be explained by the chronic difficulties the Mughals had in subduing 
Bengal. Using the Akbarnagar Jami mosque as a symbol of imperial 
presence in the newly established capital doubtless would have had ef- 
fect since many of the rebels, themselves ex-Mughal amirs, would have 
recognised the allusion to the great mosque at Fatehpur Sikri. 

Man Singh governed Bengal for over a decade, but the last years 
proved difficult even for that ‘old wolf of state’, Jahangir's epithet for 
the Raja.” Jagat Singh, his ablest son and heir-apparent, had died; the 
continuous warfare against rebel Afghans and zamindars in backwater 
Bengal was taxing. Although Akbar, just before his death, had awarded 
the Raja a mansab of 7,000. by far the highest ever bestowed on an 
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umir,"5 Jahangir’ s accession in Ap 1605 left Raja Man Singh in a precari- 
ous position. Man Singh had actively supported Khusrau's succession 
io the throne, not Jahangir’s. Nevertheless, Jahangir, recognising that 
Man Singh had been one of Akbar's favourites, reaffirmed the Raja as 
eovernor of Bengal. When rebels seized Rohtas in Ap 1605, it was Man 
Singh, well acquainted with the terrain there, not the Mughal governor 
of Bihar, by now residing at Patna, who was dispatched to quell this 
disturbance. Although Man Singh was able to expel the rebels within 
iwo weeks,” he remained in the fort for well over a year after the cam- 
paign was completed. 

Even after Jahangir's accession, Raja Man Singh further fortified 
Rohtas. Except in one area where extensive man-made fortifications 
were required due to a depression in the terrain,?? the hill was naturally 
fortified. In this depression, Man Singh constructed a monumental 
tripartite defensive system. It consisted of massive walls and three 
gates, the largest and first known today as the Kathautiya Gate, the most 
impressive of all at Rohtas. The gate is dated March 1607 in bilingual 
inscription.5! Thus the gate was completed just before Raja Man Singh's 
final departure from Rohtas for Agra. Unlike Man Singh's other ins- 
criptions and parwánas where the Mughal monarch's name is always 
given, here Jahangir's name is omitted, although Man Singh's own is 
recorded. While ordinarily not mentioning the sovereign's name might 
be ignored, here we must recall that Jahangir was suspicious of Man 
Singh and all the old guard who had long served in Bengal and Bihar.®? 
That suspicion was probably justified as indicated by the fact that Man 
Singh failed to obey Jahangir's summons to the court and, perhaps 
above all, by his earlier support of Khusrau. not Jahangir. 

One might ask why Man Singh constructed the monumental gate 
complex so late in his tenure of Rohtas. Should we view this as a move 
towards breaking with the centre, or should we view it as one obligation 
for a noble of his rank? In spite of Man Singh’s evident coolness to 
Jahangir the man, he remained loya! to Jahangir as Mughal emperor. 
Man Singh fulfilled his courtly obligations with generosity, for example, 
presenting 100 elephants to the emperor. He further served the state 
loyally, using personal income to supply the nobility with adequate food 
in areas where no rations at normal market rates were available. Man 
Singh's construction of the gate, then. must be in keeping with the duties 
of a high-ranking Mughal officer. He continued to maintain the fort he 
loved dearly, even though he must have realised that his own tenure 
there was at an end, for Jahangir repeatedly had recalled him to court. 
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Constructing the gate may have given Man Singh personal pride, but 
more importantly, doing so assured the maintenance of Mughal supre- 
macy at a place pivotal to controlling eastern India, important to Man 
Singh even though tensions had developed between him and the emperor. 
In Mughal India, tension between the monarch and his subordinates was 
tolerated, a source of strength to the empire in relatively heterogeneous 
India. That is quite different from the unquestioning loyalty demanded 
by the contemporary emperors of Safavid Iran and Ottoman Turkey. 

Other information given in the Kathautiya Gate’s inscriptions provides 
useful insights into Man Singh’s architecture. The same priest (purohir), 
supervisor (dárogha) and architect (san 'argar) who earlier had designed, 
blessed and supervised the Rohtas palace now were in charge of these 
fortifications. Thus Man Singh maintained these persons for over fif- 
teen years. We do not know, however, if they remained at Rohtas 
throughout this period or if in periods of lull at Rohtas they supervised 
his works at Rajmahal, Baikatpur, Gaya, and other places in eastern 
India. While we know a great deal about the patronage of painters during 
this formative stage of Mughal rule, we know relatively little about that 
of artists involved in architecture. These two inscriptions indicate that, 
like painters, architects and supervisors were maintained by the nobility 
on a long-term, ongoing basis. 

Besides the three mentioned in both the palace and Kathautiya Gate 
inscriptions, two others, the priest Gopaldas, and the supervisor Bha's 
Khan Bani Isra'il, are mentioned as participating in this gate's cons- 
truction. These fortifications had to be erected quickly, so it is possible 
that Man Singh anticipated a method used by the rebel prince Shah 
Jahan in constructing his fort at Teliagarhi. There, according to Mirza 
Nathan, who was in charge of the fort' s overall construction, a different 
officer was in charge of every 20 feet during the fort's erection. 

In ap 1608, Man Singh was granted permission to go to Amber, his 
ancestral home, in part to organise fresh troops and supplies for a cam- 
paign in the Deccan; he remained there for about eighteen months? 
During this time, Man Singh devoted attention to construction in his own 
domain. While the date of renovations to his palace at Amber are not 
known, an inscription dated Ap 1612 shows that at this time he rebuilt 
the fort at Jamwa Ramgarh, known then as Rajgarh, 30 kilometres from 
Amber; this was the Kachhwaha ancestral home.®° The inscription 
further records the construction of a well and garden at Rajgarh by 'the 
celebrated Maharajadhiraja Sri Man Singh, the greatest among kings, 
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Ihe vanquisher of entire [oes with his prowess and the conqueror ol the 
entire universe 9 u 
Also at this time, he installed in his Amber palace the image of Sila 
Mata, a form of Kali. taken in AD 1604 as booty from Kedar Rai. one 
of the most oppressive Bengali zamindars. Ten priests were brought 
irom Bengal; their descendants still today serve the deity. According lo 
legend, possession of the image of Sila Mata had protected Kedar Rai 
Irom defeat in much the same manner that Jarásandha's amulet was 
helieved to ensure the owner's victories. Once the Kachhwahas took the 
image, the legend proved valid, for Man Singh's troops defeated Kedar 
Rai. Sila Mata, originally brought from Bengal as a symbol of Man 
Singh's victory, hecame and remains today a symbol of strength and 
victory for Man Singh's descendants. According to local tradition, the 
Kachhwaha rajas as well as their subjects worship the image sue 
quest of political and military success and in thanksgiving for MIRO 
\s a case in point, the temple was flooded with devotees NOn 
afier the overwhelming victory of the Congress-T in December 1984.7" 

Following this time in Amber, Man Singh was sent with his troops 
to the Deccan. While there, the nature of his patronage appears to have 
hanged, although this change probably relates more to the nature of Us 
appointments than to any new attitude towards the state. In the Decent 
Man Singh was not the governor. Moreover, the Mughal position in the 
Deccan remained precarious, for neither Man Singh nor the Mughal 
army in general did well. No longer was Man Singh's beneficence ni 
pended on permanent architecture outside his own domain. i MA 
ever, provide mosques and baths in tent form on marches, thus in 
final years continuing his long-standing policy of serving Mughai needs 
through architectural patronage. 

Throughout Raja Man Singh’s career, architectural patronage served 
varied and at limes even seemingly conflicting ends. Palaces such as 
ihe one at Rohtas were constructed for his own dwelling, administration. 
and image, but inevitably they also represented Mughal presence imd 
Were built with that in mind. Similarly, the mosques this Hindu constructed 
io serve the needs of Muslim subjects represented a visual remindet of 
imperial presence. Temples were constructed as personal sexes n 
part to commemorate his family and in part to secure personal religious 
merit. They were built, however. with imperial permission." Although 
the construction of temples did not relate directly to the Mughal state, 
hut elevated only the patron's prestige, it utilised an architectural style 
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that originated with the Mughal court and in essence underscored 
Mughal presence. It also helped promulgate a uniform aesthetic 
throughout north India. Thus even the construction of temples served 
the state. Just as Akbar was the ultimate head of state whose authority 
was diffused through his nobles and others, so artistic and architectural 
styles used in the centre were disseminated throughout the domain by 
these officials. The degree of imperial intervention in Man Singh's 
construction remains unclear, but such enterprise certainly served the 
State and was valued by the emperor. This is apparent from the second 
of twelve orders issued upon Jahangir’s accession. It states that it is 
the duty of jágirdàrs (amirs) assigned income from property in lieu of 
salary) to build mosques, serdis, and wells in the hinterlands to encourage 
population and stability in the land.?? This Raja Man Singh already had 
done—to such an extent and so successfully that his building activity 
may have stimulated the order. 
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Fig. 1. Govinda Deva temple. Brindavana, 1590, 
interior view trom east. 


Photo: C. Asher 
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Fig. 2. Jagat Siromani temple. Amber, c. 1600. Fig. 3. Jagat Siromani temple, Amber, c. 1600, detail of exterior. 
Photo: C. Asher Photo: C. Asher 
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CHAPTER I6 


Royal Architecture and 
Imperial Style at 
Vijayanagara“ 


GEORGE MICHELL 


The courtly style of building which was evolved at 
Vijayanagara in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
influenced the subsequent history of royal architect- 
ure in southern India. While there are no historical 
records to inform on the individual patrons or build- 
ers of these royal monuments, it is clear that these 
structures were intended to be used by the Vijaya. 
nagara emperor, his family, and those directly in his 
service. But this connection with the king and court 
One beyond merely providing architectural settings for courtly 
activities, both public and private. The stylein which these Vijayanagara 
structures were built was in itself an expression of the emperor and his 
ambitions. According to the interpretation presented here, the Vijaya- 
nagara royal monuments were active components in the formation of a 
specilic royal ideology. They proclaimed the imperial intentions of the 
ruler and the cosmopolitan nature of the capital. 

Royal architecture at Vijayanagara is more than a product of royal 
patronage; it is a means of defining the king's world. This perspective 
is derived from a formal analysis of the buildings, particularly the gene- 
sis and evolution of their architectural style. The data on which this 
analysis and interpretation is based refers to a much larger study of 


*First published in Barbara Stoler Miller, ed., The Powers of Art: Patronage in 
Indian Culture (New Delbi, 1992), pp. 168-79, 
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Vijayanagara. This investigation is particularly concerned to darane 
the archaeological and epigraphical data of this great imperial capital. 
Founded in the middle of the fourteenth century in the wake of the 
disruptive incursions of Muslims into southern india, the vajayanägära 
capital was built up as a showpiece of imperial magnificence. The city 
was the dynastic seat of three lineages of powerful emperors over more 
than two centuries: here was focused the considerable economic and 
cultural resources of the empire. Surviving numerous siege and military 
attacks, Vijayanagara was eventually sacked by Muslim armies in 1565 
after the catastrophic battle at Talikota. Thereafter, this capital was 
abandoned and the Vijayanagara emperors moved southwards, establish- 
ing themselves at Penukonda and then at Chandragiri.? 
The first site chosen as the Vijayanagara dynastic centre was Hampi 
on the southern bank of the Tungabhadra river. This had been a holy spot 
of some antiquity, with some smaller Saiva shrines dating back to the 
ninth century. At Hampi, the Vijayanagara rulers promoted the cult of 
Pampa, a powerful indigenous goddess, and her consort Virupaksa 
whose sanctuaries were located here. Hemakuta hill above the Hampi 
shrine was fortified, and from here the kings ruled their rapidly expanding 
territories, Already by the beginning of the filteenth century, the Vijaya- 
nagara rulers had moved their headquarters to a previously unoccupied 
zone, about 2.5 km south of Hampi. There they erected a smaller temple 
of Virupaksa as well as an important sanctuary for the god Ramachandra. 
The latter monument was furnished with reliefs depicting both mytho- 
ogical scenes and regal processions. These temples formed the nucleus 
of what was to become the royal centre of the capital. This was not 
nerely the residence of the king, court and military leaders, but also the 
setting for royal rituals that were of significance for the whole empire. 
Today the royal centre preserves a number of irregular enclosures 
bounded by high tapering walls. Within these there are a number ol 
standing and collapsing buildings, as well as buried structures currently 
'eing revealed by the excavators. Other than the temples already men- 
tioned, there are several royal monuments constructed out of solid mas- 
onry. Other buildings of comparable scale preserve only their masonry 
basements; the upper portions have now vanished since these were of 
ephemeral materials. What is striking about the masonry monuments 
within the royal centre is their uniform stylistic features. While the iden- 
tification of these buildings is problematic, their overall features are 


vasily recognised.’ 
Perhaps the most obvious characteristic of these courtly monuments 
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is their apparent Islamic style. Here ure seen arches with angled profiles 
ot lobes, domes and vaults: these rise on square. rectangular and octa- 
gonal planes. Building surfaces are invariably coated with plaster, and 
there are traces of finely worked geometric and foliate ornament. On 
closer inspection, however, these Islamic-styled elements are seen to 
be modified by the intrusion of temple-like moulded basements, overhang- 
ing eaves and pyramidal towers. Evidently, the stylistic nature ol these 
monuments is neither purelv Islamic nor Hindu, but a distinctive blending 
of two different traditions. The creation of such an individual stylistic 
idiom must have been innovatory. since no two of these structures are 
identical in overall form: even so, they share common technical, formal 
and decorative features, 

Among the more impressive Vijayanagara monuments belonging to 
this group ts the water pavilion, sometimes known as the ‘queens’ bath’, 
located in the southeastern corner of the royal centre. In the middle of 
this building is a square basin surrounded by an arched colonnade with 
balconies that project over the water. The interior is enlivened by arched 
bays, each of which is roofed with a dome or vault of different designs 
in elaborate plaster ornamentation. Originally, two pyramidal towers 
rose above the roof, but these are now lost. Nearby to the west, beside 
one of the roads leading into the royal centre, 1s a small octagonal pavil- 
ion containing a fountain. Arched openings on each side lead into a 
vaulted interior rooted by a dome. 

North of this fountain. within one of the enclosures of the royal 
centre. are two of the best preserved royal structures. One of these is 
a two-Storeyed, octagonal pavilion with two vaulted chambers one 
above the other. Arched openings of the exterior are sheltered by over- 
hanging eaves: above is a shallow dome with a ribbed finial element. 
A staircase tower is attached to the northwest corner. Immediately east 
of this structure is a large square hall divided into nine bays and open 
to the north. While the exterior is severely plain, the interior has piers 
with arches that support vaults and shallow domes. Raised over the 
northwest corner of the enclosure io the north of these two structures 
is a pavilion with six bays. Four of these still preserve their shallow 
domes: balconies on corbels project outwards on two sides. 

The next group of royal monuments to be considered is located within 
an enclosure commonly known as the "zenana', despite the lack of any 
evidence to suggest that this was ever an abode of women. Built into 
the walis that define this enclosure are three towers; two are on a square 
plan while the third ts octagonal. Arched openings light the internal 
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Aaireases which ascend to the uppermost chambers; these have projecting 
balconies with overhanging eaves. The uppermost chamber of the octa- 
vonal tower is surmounted by parapet elements and a capping roof form 
with a ribbed finial. In the northwest corner of the same enclosure stands 
n enclosed rectangular structure with a small doorway and several air 
vents, The exterior of this building is unadorned, except for the double- 
-urved eave, parapet of pierced merlon-like motifs, and gabled 
executed entirely of masonry. The interior has a central area piss 
by a raised colonnade; the ceiling is supported on transverse arches wit 
lobes, The enclosure is dominated by the two-storeyed pavilion known 
somewhat fancifully, and without any historical foundations, as the 
lotus mahal’. Laid out on a stepped plan with projecting bays in the 
middle of each side, this pavilion consists of two superimposed chambers, 
each with thirteen bays. A staircase tower is attached at the northwest 
corner. The exterior is relatively well preserved. Arched openings with 
lobes in three planes are surrounded by bands and medallions with 
plaster ornament. Here, stylised foliation mingles with geese, monster 
masks and naturalistic lotus flowers. Double-curved eaves shelter the 
openings at both levels. Above rise nine towers, each a Be ae 
position with diminishing tiers. The tower over the central bay domina jn 
the elevation; its interior is hollow, providing a heightened vault over 
bay of the upper level. 
kE east of is enclosure in which these latter monuments 
are located is an open space dominated by two large buildings. On the 
north is a rectangular structure, raised up on a high basement, an arcad- 
ed veranda on the south side overlooks the open space. Within is an open 
court surrounded by a colonnade with arched bays. It is, however, me 
long structure on the east side of the court that commands the greatest 
attention. This is the celebrated elephant stable, the largest monument 
in the series considered here. The stable is a long building consisting 
of a row of eleven square chambers, some of which are interconnecting. 
Each chamber is entered on the west through an arched doorway; ee 
these rise plain and fluted domes as well as twelve-sided, bred 
vaults. These domes and vaults are symmetrically arranged. Over Ei 
central bay rises an upper chamber, now partly ruined, but nsn y 
provided with a pyramidal tower. While there are only traces of p ed 
ornamentation on the outer facade, the interior demonstrates a lively 
ion with considerable variation. 
ncc dene on the peripheries of the royal centre, only dd 
need be noticed here. This is an octagonal bath with a central waterbasin 
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surrounded by an open colonnade, now devoid of any plaster ornament- 
ation. Yet other buildings are discovered further away. The best preserved 
is a U-shaped pavilion within the irrigated valley to the north. This 
consists of a number of bays separated by arched openings. Decorated 
vaults and domes are seen within the interior. The corbels projecting 
from the outer facade once supported an overhanging eave. 

Having provideda brief description of the principal royal monuments 
at Vijayanagara, it is appropriate to consider, as far as it is possible. their 
functional attributes. The lack of relevant historical sources and epigraphs 
means that these monuments cannot be provided with a precise 
identification. Furthermore, it is unlikely that these buildings were ever 
restricted to a single usage; more likely, they housed a variety of acti- 
vities. That these structures were intimately connected with the life of 
the king and court is indicated by their location within and immediately 
outside the enclosures of the royal centre. Here they are surrounded by 
the remains of accessary colonnades, entryways and residences; clearly, 
these royal buildings must be closely associated with the public and 
private activities of the ruler and those in his service. 

Some monuments are easily linked with the more pleasurable aspects 
of courtly life—the square water pavilion, octagonal fountain and octa- 
gonal bath, for instance. The two-storeyed octagonal pavilion may also 
have had more to do with recreation than security, positioned as it is 
within an enclosure, permitting views into adjacent zones. Other struc- 
tures appear to have served as watch-towers; they are built into the cor- 
ners of enclosure walls so as to overlook the roads leading into the royal 
centre." Yet their elaborate designs suggest that they may have had more 
than mere utilitarian functions. The nine-bayed structure is in every 
respect like the prayer hall of a mosque, except that it faces north. But, 
like a mosque, it may also have housed groups of people on particular 
occasions; perhaps this was a place of reception. As for the two-storey- 
ed ‘lotus mahal’ within the ‘zenana’ enclosure, this is most unlikely to 
have been a queen's palace. On the contrary, its proximity to the stable 
suggests that this pavilion may have been linked more with the ruler Or 
his military commander than with women. It has also been labelled. 
perhaps more accurately, as 'sleeping apartments of the king' or 'council 
room'.? Residence and reception are not clearly distinguished here. Also 
to be mentioned is the U-shaped pavilion in the irrigated valley; this may 
have been associated with a prominent courtier. 

The identification of the elephant stable is maintained, especially in 
the recognition of the significant role that these animals played in royal 
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'eremonies and military campaigns.’ The open space in front of the 
tables was probably reserved for martial displays; if so, then the rect- 
angular structure nearby would also form part of this complex. Its 
veranda overlooks the open space, while its interior court may have 
been the setting for athletic contests and mock battles. The rectangular, 
rable-roofed structure within the ‘zenana’ enclosure is devoid of any 
lighting; there is only access and ventilation. This building probably 
served as a store; perhaps it was the treasury of the king whose resi- 
dence was in the adjacent ‘lotus mahal’. 

If there is uncertainty about the actual usage of these monuments, 
there can be little confusion about the style in which :hey are built. It 
has already been noted that particular features are Islamic-styled; these 
are derived from the Islamic architecture of the Deccan, in particular 
that of the early Bahmani period. Gulbarga, the first capital of the Dec- 
can sultans, is almost exactly contemporary with Vijayanagara. The 
architecture preserved from the early Bahmani period at Gulbarga de- 
monstrates the origins of many features observed in the Vijayanagara 
monuments.? To begin with, there is the characteristic masonry construc- 
tion technique; here, roughly-shaped stone blocks are laid in thick 
mortar to create solid walls and roofs which are then concealed by finely 
finished plasterwork. Also found at Gulbarga are the typically angled 
arches of openings and wall recesses, multi-lobed arches, slightly taper- 
ing walls, parapets of merlons with corner finials, and flattish domes; 
all these features are known at Vijayanagara. So, too, are the bands of 
foliate ornament around the openings, and the medallions in the spand- 
rels with geometric designs. That the influence of Islamic practice on 
Vijayanagara was limited to the early Bahmani period is indicated by 
the overall lack of stylistic connections between the architecture of the 
Hindu capital and that of the later Muslim Deccan sites. For example, 
the monuments at Bidar, the capital of the Deccan sultans after 1424, 
bear less relationship to Vijayanagara than those at Gulbarga. 

But other than sultanate architecture, there are also other sources for 
Vijayanagara's courtly monuments, in particular the temple architecture 
that was adopted for large-scale sacred projects. However, this is also 
a non-local style since temple architecture of the Vijayanagara period 
was dominated by traditions deriving from the Tamil country. For 
instance, the Ramachandra temple within the royal centre, which is dat- 
able to the early fifteenth century, is obviously built in an imported 
style.? The overall features of this religious monument, including its 
sculptural and ornamental portions, are almost entirely modelled on late 
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Chola and Pandya period temple architecture of the south: they have 
almost nothing to do with previous Deccan practice. Architectural tradi 
Hons of the Tamil country provide the sources for such typical Vijaya 
nagara features as moulded basement, double-curved stone eaves on 
extended brackets, and parapets and superstructures of plaster-covered 
brick work. 

As mentioned already, courtly architecture at Vijayanagara is more 
than a mere assemblage of elements derived from different artistic 
traditions; it is in itself a distinctive and fully evolved artistic idiom. Nor 
is there any earlier evidence for this style at any other royal site in south 
India; thus it appears to have been invented at the Vijayanagara capital, 
no doubt under the direct sponsorship of the king and those around him. 
Regrettably, no evidence exists about actual patrons who may have 
commissioned these structures; not one of these monuments in the royal 
centre is provided with a donative inscription. Evidently there was no 
need for the king or those in his service to display evidence of sponsorship 
in this part of the capital. This is in striking contrast with the temples 
in and around Hampi where there is abundant evidence of epigraphs pro- 
claiming exactly this sort of patronage.!? Nor has any architect or work- 
man left an identifying label on any of these courtly buildings. 

As for the motivations of the sponsors who were responsible for 
these buildings, little information is gleaned from historical sources. 
However, the stylistic evidence of the monuments themselves suggests 
certain suppositions about patronage within the royal centre. Vijaya- 
nagara's courtly monuments should not be considered as products of 
an eclectic indulgence, reflecting the whim of the particular royal patron; 
nor should they be dismissed as eclectic follies, serving as picturesque 
adornments for pleasurable royal pastimes. Significantly, these monu- 
ments are powerful visual statements, as much an expression of the 
ideology and ambitions of the Vijayanagara kings as the fortifications 
and temples in the other parts of the capital. The aesthetic idiom evolved 
in these courtly buildings implies a cultural and political context that is 
an essential ingredient of the Vijayanagara capital and empire. 

The incorporation of Bahmani period Islamic-styled elements into 
Vijayanagara's courtly architecture is not an isolated phenomenon; on 
the contrary, it is but one manifestation of a much broader process. By 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, the Vijayanagara emperors had 
consolidated their influence over almost all of the peninsular south of 
the Krishna river. Enacting traditional roles as ‘world conquerors' 
(chakravartin), the Vijayanagara kings were largely successful in 
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pudinp their political horizons. The imperial nature of their ambitions 
ced in numerous epigraphs and literary texts.'! In their apparently 
(less efforts to extend their area of influence, the Vijayanagara 
eq rors came into conflict with Muslim expansionism. Despite obvious 
litle rences in religion and culture, such conflicts were largely territorial. 
| ai the spatial limitations of the northern boundaries of the empire were 
oct necessarily reflected in the artistic and intellectual spheres. In fact. 
nov hot what is known about courtly and religious life at Vijayanagara 
vol ates that this was both inter-regional and trans-cultural. This was 
ee lor the inhabitants of the city, which included populations from 
oun parts of peninsular India, as well as Jains and Muslims. The last 
aoup was prominent in the king’s army where it was employed for its 
operor skill in cavalry and, later, gunpowder. Languages, t06; vere 
it diverse; Telugu and Kannada literary works were commissioned 
u the capital, though Sanskrit continued to dominate the intellectual 
phere, Even the cult deities that were worshipped in the city were am 
cine. Larger temple complexes housed different divinities that were 
patronised by the kings, while lesser sanctuaries were linked with a 
iiultitude of other gods and goddesses. Some of these shrines may have 
cen erected by significant figures within the empire who were either 
present at Vijayanagara, or who wished to be represented there. 
Of outstanding significance for urban life at Vijayanagara was the 
i 1imation of state rituals which established the role of the city as an 
iaperial capital. During the annual Mahanavami festival, for example. 
alil of the lesser rulers, governors and military chiefs and deputies of the 
“spire were compelled to assemble at the capital. Here they participated 
iit rites and entertainments that affirmed the universal power of the 
Vijayanagara king." Taxes, too, were paid to the king on this occasion, 
and there was the consecration of royal weapons as a prelude to warring 
|» unpaigns. Muslim and European visitors were also present; their uve 
-hronicles provide first-hand information about this spectacular event." 
in many respects, then, Vijayanagara was the meeting Durs d 
different peoples, languages and beliefs. Such inter-regional and trans- 
cultural elements were essential in the transformation of the city into 
in imperial capital. But this also meant that there was no single race, 
Inerature or religion by which the capital—and, by extension, the whole 
empire—could be characterised. In this respect, architecture was to play 
significant role. As the most enduring expression of royal ambition, 
an architectural style was developed for courtly monuments that came 
io be identified with both the capital and the empire. 
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Vijayanagara’s courtly architecture is based upon the incorporation 
of different stylistic traditions. While no historical material is available 
to determine the meaning that such a process may have had for patrons 
al Vijayanagara, it is possible to speculate on how these sponsors may 
have viewed the architecture of their Muslim rivals. No evidence exists 
lo suggest that territorial and religious conflicts were barriers to artistic 
taste in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The appearance of early 
Bahmani features at Vijayanagara demonstrates an immediate attraction 
for Islamic-styled modes of architecture, elements of which were rapidly 
absorbed into Vijayanagara’s own distinctive courtly idiom. Indeed, the 
Bahmani style was already visible at the capital, in the tombs that were 
built on the peripheries of the city, evidently commissioned by influential 
Muslims." But if Bahmani architecture could not be described as ‘fore- 
ign’, it may well have been considered ‘exotic’, thus attracting the atten- 
tion of the Vijayanagara builders. 

While Muslims were able to build at Vijayanagara, it is not known 
if architects and craftsmen were imported from Gulbarga. In all likelihood, 
such artistic traditions were brought to Vijayanagara with Hindu or 
Muslim workmen who had previously been employed by Bahmani patr- 
ons. Yet, in their consistency of technique and form, these courtly monu- 
ments testify to a well-established, independent architectural tradition 
at the Hindu capital. The creation of entirely novel building types, un- 
known at Gulbarga or elsewhere, testifies to the inventiveness of archi- 
tects at Vijayanagara. Encouraged by a particular royal patron, or 
perhaps responding to the broader political, cultural and religious move- 
ments that were focused on the newly founded capital, architects were 
able to invent a unique courtly style. Incorporation was the means by 
which this was achieved; the result was truly imperial. In terms of 
technique and form, this courtly style was essentially trans-regional and 
inter-cultural; in this sense it may be described as ‘cosmopolitan’, 
referring as it did to known styles both within and beyond the empire. 
This courtly idiom was actually an architectural expression of the same 
processes that may be observed in other aspects of contemporary life 
at the capital. Through the visual language of its forms, it signified the 
imperial taste and power of the Vijayanagara emperors. 

That this architectural style was intimately identified with the dynasty 
is demonstrated by the courtly structures that were erected at all of the 
later Vijayanagara capitals. The masterpiece of the series still standing 
at Chandragiri is dated to the beginning ofthe seventeenth century.'^ But 
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the symbolic power of this courtly style as a means of signifying im 
perial might was to outlive the Vijayanagara kings themselves since it 
continued to evolve long after this dynasty of rulers had ceased to flour 
ish. The palace architecture sponsored by the Nayaka kings of Thanjavur : 
Madurai and Gingee in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, for 
example, was obviously derived from Vijayanagara models. In this 
manner, architectural style was able to give effective expression to the 
ambitions of successive dynasties. 
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Fig. 1. Vijayanagara: Section through ‘Queens’ Bath’. 
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CHAPTER Il? 


The Architecture of 
Baha al-Din Tughrul in the 
Region of Bayana, Rajasthan" 
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‘Malik Baha al-Din Tughrul was a personality of ex- 
cellent disposition, extremely just, kind to strangers, 
and adorned with humility’, according to the historian 
of the court of Delhi, Minhaj-i Siraj.! As Baha al-Din 
was nol, so far as we can see, in favour at court, the 
historian’s praise is surprisingly effusive. He conti- 
nues his account as follows: 


lá iffa 


m 
à 
Fig. 4. Vijayanagara: Elephant stables, elevation and section. 


He was a slave of long standing of the victorious sultan 
(sultàn-i ghāzī) Mu 'izz al-din [Muhammad ibn Sam], who 


a good education. The fortress of Tahangar 
2 


had brought him up and given him 
was in the territory of Bhayana [Bayana], and was part of the realm of the rai. 
When the sultan conquered it, he gave it to Baha al-Din, who made that territory 
prosperous. Merchants and men of distinction from different parts of Hindustan 
and Khurasan joined him, and he gave all of them houses and resources which 
were to be their own property, and for this reason they settled near him. As he 
and his army found the fort of Tahangar unsuitable, he built the town of Sultan- 
kut in the territory of Bhayana, and there made his abode. From there he sent 
groups of cavalry toward Galiwar [Gwalior], constantly, because when the vict- 
orious sultan [Muhammad ibn Samj] had returned from the foot of the fort of 
Galiwar he had commanded Baha al-Din Tughrul to take over that fortress. On 
this order Baha al-Din Tughrul stationed a troop of his army at the foot of the 
fort of Galiwar, then at a distance of two leagues he built another fort to house 


Roa 


| 


*First published in Mugarnas, vol. 4, 1987, pp. 114-32. 
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the Muslim cavalry at night, and they attacked the fort every day. They conti- 
nued in this manner for one year, and when the people of Galiwar were reduced 
to dire straits they sent emissaries to Sultan Qutb al-Din [Aybak], and surren- 
dered the fort to him. There was a speck of the dust of vexation between Malik 
Baha al-Din Tughrul and Sultan Qutb al-Din. Malik Baha al-Din Tughrul was 
extremely benevolent, and in the region of Bhayana numerous beneficial monu- 
ments of his have remained. He died and was received into the mercy of the 
Lord. 


Minhaj-i Siraj's description of Baha al-Din Tughrul is brief, but it 
makes some significant points. He tells us that Baha al-Din was operating 
in the region of Bayana under the direct orders of Muhammad ibn Sam, 
and that he was not only independent from Qutb al-Din Aybak, the 
sultan's commander in Delhi, but was his rival. This means that the sur- 
render of the fort of Gwalior to Qutb al-Din must have taken place after 
the death of Muhammad ibn Sam, when Qutb al-Din was already the 
sultan of Delhi, as there is no record of Muhammad ibn Sam's having 
interfered in the matter. Minhaj-i Siraj's use of the title 'Sultan' for Qutb 
al-Din also helps assign a date to the event, as Qutb al-Din bore the royal 
title for only a little more than four years before he died in Ap 1210-11. 
The date of Baha al-Din Tughrul's death is not recorded, but from the 
Tabaqat-i Nàsiri it appears that he predeceased Qutb al-Din. Baha al- 
Din’s fiefship of Bayana therefore spanned the period ap 1195~1210, 
less than fifteen years. 

Minhaj-i Siraj also tells us that several ‘beneficial monuments’ built 
by Baha al-Din remained in the region of Bayana. The expression he 
uses indicates that the monuments were of a religious nature, either 
mosques or the type of prayer wall on open ground called namazgah} 
in the early Sultanate period, but now known in India as an idgáh, and 
there are indeed two mosques and a prayer wall datable to this period 
within the old borders of the province of Bayana. One of the mosques 
is in the village of Kaman; the other mosque and the prayer wall are in 
the town of Bayana. 

The mosque of Kaman, known locally, as the Chaurasi Khamba (the 
Eighty-four Columns),* dates from the first two decades of the Ghurid 
conquest. It is a colonnaded building constructed around a central court- 
yard in an Arab type of plan. Its inscription is of particular importance 
as it throws light, not only on the origin of the building, but also on some 
obscure details of the history of the early Sultanate period. The inscription 
is carved around the rectangular doorway of the main entrance on blocks 
of sandstone reused from earlier buildings. It is badly damaged and only 
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some parts can be read. When Cunningham? first reported the building 
in Ap 1885, the inscription was already in poor condition. He could not 
read the date, but suggested that the damaged name of the sultan might 
be Iltutmish. In 1965 the Annual Report of Indian Epigraphy! mention- 
ed the same inscription and gave its date as Ramadan 600 (May-June 
1204), but noted that the name of the sultan was lost. In Ramadan 600, 
however, the ruler of Delhi was still Qutb al-Din Aybak, and he was still 
the governor of the region under Muhammad ibn Sam, so he would not 
have referred to himself as sultan. Iltutmish did not come to power until 
seven years later. 
What actually remains of the inscription reads. 


... al-sultàn [al]-‘alim al-‘adil al-a'zam al-malik al-mulük al-[tur]k al-[‘arab 
wa al-‘ajam] [?] . . . [Baha al-dawlat wa al-d]in [?] . . . padishah wa al-sulfan 
jahàn pahlawán Tughrul al-sultani wa amara bi bina’ hadha al-bug'at al-latif 
lyaz ibn al-amir Isfandiyar [?] al-sultàni . . . 


The date no longer survives, but Jahan Pahlawan Tughrul al-Sultani— 
the title al-sultani shows that he was a royal slave—seems to be none 
other than Baha al-Din Tughrul, the governor of Bayana. The surviving 
part of the sultan’s title is similar to the titles used by all the early sultans 
of India, including Muhammad ibn Sam and Iltutmish.? However, the 
end of the title, padishah wa al-sultàn jahan pahlawan before the name 
of Tughrul is especially worthy of attention since it suggests that at the 
time of the building of the Chaurasi Khamba mosque, Baha al-Din had 
declared himself an independent sultan. The mosque may therefore date 
from the short period of this independent rule after the death of Muham- 
mad ibn Sam in Ap 1206. The region of Bayana, which included Kaman, 
must have been annexed to Delhi when Iltutmish unified the whole of 
northern India under his empire. 

The present town of Bayana is on the site of Sultankut, founded by 
Baha al-Din Tughrul on the western foot of a hill below the fort of 
Bayana. The fort had been the stronghold and capital of the Yaduvanshi 
Rajputs, who claimed descent from Krishna.? The town was later re- 
corded by the early Muslim historians of India under the name Bhayana- 
Sultankut,'? but subsequently the name Sultankut seems to have been 
abandoned, as both the fort and the town are referred to by later histor- 
ians only as Bayana. l 

Bayana is located to the southeast of the state of Rajasthan, 70 kilo- 
metres east of Agra and 160 kilometres south of Delhi. The town was 
the only important staging post in this part of the route to the south, and 
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it was important for the sultans of Delhi to keep it under their control. 
After the death of Baha al-Din, Bayana appears to have been threatened 
by the local Rajputs, but was retaken by Shams al-Din Iltutmish,!! and 
later many of the sultans of Delhi used the fort as their stronghold for 
campaigns against other states. From the time of IItutmish until the fall 
of the Mughal Empire the town remained in the hands of the Muslims, 
and was part of the Delhi Sultanate. Firuz Shah Tughluq spent some 
time there,!? and a fragmentary inscription mentioning his name has 
been found in a ruined mosque in the town.” 

Bayana was not, however, always under the control of the Delhi sul- 
tans. After the death of Firuz Shah it fell into the hands of a powerful 
local family who were known as the Auhadis!^ after their ancestor 
Auhad Khan, an important governor of Bayana. They bore the title of 
majlis-i ‘ali (‘of the noble assembly’) and held Bayana mostly as inde- 
pendent rulers, but when necessary, as tributaries of the Delhi or Sharqi 
sultans, from about Ap 1378 to the first quarter of the sixteenth century. 
Not until the time of the Lodis, after the defeat of Husain Shah Shargi, 
was the Sharqi kingdom annexed to the territory of the Delhi sultans; 
Bayana then again became part of the Delhi Sultanate.5 Sikandar Lodi 
(ap 1488-1518) made Khan-i Khanan Farmuli the new governor of 
Bayana!* and built a new town there, which he called Sikandra” (not 
to be confused with the Sikandra near Agra). At the time of Ibrahim 
Shah, Bayana was the place of residence of one of his high-ranking 
generals, Haybat Khan. The Tàrikh-i Shahi'* mentions that Haybat Khan 
was holding court in ‘a garden in Sikandra near Bayana’, and on one 
occasion he gave a generous offering to one of his court poets, known 
as Mu'min of Bayana. 

Alter Sikandar Lodi developed Agra as his new capital, Bayana 
gradually lost its importance" until, under Akbar, it was reduced from 
a slate to a district of Agra. According to the A "in-i Akbari,” even at the 
time of Akbar, Fatehpur Sikri was not regarded as the capital, but only 
as one of the thirty-three towns of the district of Bayana. When the 
Mughal Empire broke up, the local Jat rulers made Bayana part of the 
kingdom of Bharatpur. It seems that only the town was used by the Jats. 
The fort is now totally deserted. 

We know that in the early Sultanate period one of the towns under 
Bayana was Kaman, since apart from the inscription of Baha al-Din 
Tughrul, another inscription found in a reservoir there?! mentions that 
it was restored by one Ibrahim Abubakr Nushirwan on the order of the 
malik-i mulük-i sharg Nusrat Khan, the governor of the province of 
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Bayana during the reign of Balban, on the first day of Ramadan 669 
(i5 June 1271). 

Today the village of Kaman is in the state of Rajasthan and the district 
of Bharatpur, 58 kilometres north-northwest of the town of Bharatpur. 
It i$ situated between Delhi and Bayana on the ancient route that con- 
nected Delhi with the south. Though now only a village, it was once a 
fortified city and probably one of some importance. Remains of the 
Gupta period found there?’ indicate that its history goes back to long 
before the Islamic conquest. At the time of the conquest it appears that 
the town fell into the hands of the Ghurids when the army marched to- 
ward Bayana and Ajmer. Kaman must have remained as part of the pro- 
vince of Bayana until Sikander Lodi developed Agra as his new capital 
and reduced the size of the district of Bayana by including the eastern 
part into the province of Agra. The A ‘in-i Akbari? records Kaman as a 
town in the province of Agra during the reign of Akbar and indicates 
that no fortification existed there at that ime, although in fact foundations 
of a large stone-built fortification wall are still visible. It can be assumed 
that this fortification wall had disappeared before Akbar's time. 


The Chaurasi Khamba Mosque 


The Chaurasi Khamba mosque is inside the area of the ruined fortification 
wall, to the west of the village. It is a colonnaded building measuring 
36.58 x 24.24 m. built around a central courtyard and constructed on an 
Arab type of plan (Fig. 1).. The mosque has a mifirdb in the centre of 
ihe western wall, a main entrance to the east, and another smaller entr- 
ance at the western corner of the northern wall which leads to the wo- 
men's gallery, a small balcony in the northwest corner of the colonnade. 
The mosque is builtout of reused materials from ancient Indian temples. 
The stonework is finely carved with garlands. rosettes. pot and foliage 
motifs. and figurative designs. Some of the last have been defaced, and 
a number of column shafts are upside down. The colonnade is walled 
on the southern and on the gibla sides, as well as on the northwest corner 
of the western wall, which encloses the gibía colonnade and the women's 
gallery. The walls are built of reused blocks of mised red and grey 
sandstone laid in courses. The rest of the northern side and the eastern 
Side are unusual in that they share a raised platform 1.76 m. high with 
two rows of columns built on it. A reused monolithic column shaft forms 
each of the columns in the colonnades. Eave stones, many now missing, 
have been set in the reconstructed upper part of the walls. 
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The mosque has twice been restored. In the first restoration parts of 
the walls and the parapets were repaired with stone rubble set in mortar, 
and in the second the upper parts of the walls and parts of the parapet 
were reinforced by brick faced with sandstone. Both restorations were 
minor, however, and, except for the main entrance gateway, do not affect 
the original appearance of the mosque (Fig. 2). 

The gateway is entered from the east, and projects out on the exterior 
to form a chamber with thick walls and heavy piers. The piers appear 
to be original, but the upper part of the walls and the roof have been re- 
constructed. The reconstruction includes the two shallow four-centred 
arches over the threshold leading to the chamber. The profile of the 
arches suggests that they must be of the Mughal period. The threshold 
leads to the chamber, the floor of which is three steps lower than the 
present ground level (the steps themselves are now broken). On the op- 
posite side of the chamber is the entrance to the mosque; it has kept its 
original rectangular form. Above the doorway are two reused monolithic 
slabs carved to form a row of miniature shrines. The stonework around 
this entrance has been re-dressed and carved with the inscription al- 
ready mentioned. In the north and south walls of the gateway are two 
flights of steps leading from the colonnade of the mosque to the roof 
of the gateway. 

Inside the walls and the raised platform is the main colonnade of the 
mosque, which consists of one aisle and eight bays on the north and 
south sides of the courtyard (Fig. 3). The columns on the south side do 
not line up with those of the raised platform, which are more closely 
spaced and produce eleven bays. The eastern colonnade is two aisles 
deep and seven bays wide, and that on the gibla side is three aisles deep 
and seven bays wide (Fig. 4). As in the mosque of Quwwat al-Islam in 
Delhi. the columns are each formed out of two reused monolithic 
column shafts placed one on top of the other to give the required height. 
The interior of the southern wall has three rectangular niches. 

The main mihrab set in the centre of the gibla wall is rectangular in 
plan and projects behind the back wall. It has a slightly ogee two-centred 
arch framed by an inscription bearing Qur'an 68.1-5. The inside of the 
arch is carved with a border decorated with a pierced scroll motif, which 
is now badly damaged, supported by vase-shaped capitals that originally 
rested on pilasters. which are now lost. The spandrels of the arch are 
inscribed with the Muslim profession of faith. One of the four slabs of 
stone used for the back wall of the mihrab has been replaced by later 
brickwork restorations. The stones are carved to represent an arch with 
pilasters and a carved border. imitating the design of the real arch. The 
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: a1 ved decoration of the mihráb was all executed specifically for it. The 
ame designs appear on the mihrab of the mosque in Bayana. 

To the right of the mihrab is a stone minbar (Fig. 5). It has a flight 
of steps leading to a platform, with a passage underneath. The blocks 
ol stone chosen come from a former temple, but the way in which they 
have been set—in three registers standing alternately in recess and re- 
lief between four longer horizontal slabs—appears to be an imitation of 
the wooden minbàrs common in Iran during this period, such as that of 
the mosque of Na'in.? The back wall of the platform has an arch-shaped 
hack-rest, and over the platform is a carved stone canopy made out of 
a carefully reassembled Indian dome with a lotus motif on the underside. 
No balustrade remains. The reused stones of the minbár are so like those 
of the mosque as to suggest that both were salvaged from the same 
temples, and therefore that both were built at the same time. The minbar 
is the only existing example dating from the early Islamic period in 
India—no trace of any minbàr survives in the mosque of Quwwat al- | 
Islam at Delhi or in the mosque of Arhài din ka Jhonpra at Ajmer.*° Since 
a minbar is one of the liturgical requirements of a mosque, all early 
mosques must have had one. The unique minbdr of the Chaurasi 
Khamba therefore gives us some idea of what the early minbars must 
have looked like. Originating from the wooden minbars of Iran, they 
were executed in India in stone and perhaps in other materials. 

In the north-western corner of the gibla colonnade is a women's gal- 
lery (Fig. 4), supported on four columns and originally screened from 
the general gaze by pierced stonework screens known in India as jäli. 
The stone screen is now lost, but slots in the lintels around the gallery 
show how it was fixed there. The women's gallery has its own small 
undecorated mihrab. The gallery 1s entered from the outside (Fig. 3) by 
a flightof steps in the western corner; the landing at the top has a pierced 
Stonework screen and a flat roof supported by columns and lintels. Two 
of these columns rest on bases made from reused capitals; their carved 
decoration includes elephants’ heads. 

The mosque is roofed by stone slabs resting on lintels, but the north- 
ern gallery has no cross lintels. In front of the mihráb is another small 
corbelled dome, reassembled and retaining its original carving. There 
are eave stones around the inside of the colonnade, but like those of the 
exterior of the mosque they are set in rubble and brick, and are a later 
addition. Most of another addition—a parapet formed of rubble and 
brick and faced with stone carved to represent a row of arches in the 
form of battlements—is now missing. 

The Chaurasi Khamba is the only extant early Sultanate mosque 
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Which has retained all its original features. Situated in a provincial town, 
was built on a fairly modest scale and was nol lavishly embellished. 
Although it lacks the decorative screen wall and minaret found in the 
Quwwat al-Islam and Arhai din ka Jhonpra. its intact colonnade in Arab 
plan, its elaborately decorated mihrab, and its unique minbdr nevertheless 
combine to provide an excellent example of a mosque of the period. 


The Mosque of Ukha Mandir 


The two other buildings which appear to be associated with Baha al-Din 
Tughrul, in the town of Bayana where he was governor, are a mosque 
converted to a temple and known as the Ukha Mandir, and a prayer wall 
Cidgáh). built outside the town. 

The Ukha Mandir.” a large mosque situated to the west of the town. 
is part of a complex which includes an extension dating from an 1320 
known as the Ukha Masjid, and an unfinished minar dated ay 926 
(Ab 1519-20) and known as the Ukha Minar (Figs 6, 7, 8). 

The original part of the mosque of Ukha Mandir has an Arab type 
of plan and is constructed of sandstone blocks and materials reused 
from earlier temples. It is a colonnaded building, measuring 37 x 37 m.; 
originally it was walled on its north, south, and west sides and left open 
on the east, where there is a monumental entrance gateway. In the north- 
western corner of the colonnade is a women's gallery in the form of a 
balcony with its own separate entrance. There is also a small doorwav 
to the mosque in the northern wall and windows in both the northern and 
western walls. The northern doorway and most of the windows are now 
blocked. There are three mi/irābs in the main part of the mosque and a 
fourth in the women's gallery. The conversion of the mosque to a temple 
appears to have taken place more than two centuries ago and has super- 
lictally altered the appearance of the building. Parts of the colonnade 
have been walled up. and the eastern side is no longer open, bnt has a 
rocked portico, Platforms have been built under the north. south. and 
qibla colonnades. and between the columns facing onto the courtyard 
a series of lobed arches have been inserted. However, these later addi- 
tions have not disturbed the original structure, most of which is still 
visible. 

The main gateway has kept all its original features. Like the rest of 
the mosque, it is built of red sandstone blocks. lt has a corbelled arch 
built in the same manner as those of the screen walls in the mosque of 
Ajmer and Delhi à form used only in the early years of the Sultanate 
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Poder the arch the gateway is divided into two ters: the lower 

í o oled passage leading to the entrance doorway; the upper uel 

aow with a pierced stonework screen, and in front ob ita bal- 
oo which corresponds to the level of the roof of the mosque. The flat 
uaine passage is supported by two stone lintels standing on cor 

[a Srackets, and a chamber has been built on the roof of the passage 
(i 0jund the window of the upper tier. This chamber is a later cons- 

noa however, probably built at the time of the conversion of the 
oov to the temple, and perhaps replacing an earlier chamber with 

ow through the surviving window. Above the doorway to the mosque 
remnants of an almost obliterated two-line inscription can be seen 

1 uot read. It must have been defaced sometime before ap 1871 when 
cifevle first visited the building, as he makes no mention of it. 

As in the Quwwat al-Islam and the Chaurasi Khamba, so in the mos- 
te ec Ukha Mandir each of the columns of the colonnade is formed of 
o reused monolithic column shafts placed one on top of the other. The 
cb is made from slabs of stone resting on lintels supported by brackets, 
ih one small corbelled dome, reconstructed from an earlier building. 


4 front of the central mihrab. 


Fhe central mihráb is rectangular in plan, and projects from the back 
sali. it has a two-centred arch carved out of a large slab of stone and 
| pierced scroll motif very similar to that of the mihrab of the Chaurasi 
Shamba. This mifrab also had carved engaged columns, now broken, 
“elow the imposts of the arch. and again as in the Chaurasi Khamba the 
back wall has carved decorative pilasters and a border carved with a 
:croli motif. The inscription of the central mihrāh, like that of the entr- 
Aie, has been defaced, but the fine decorative carving remains. The two 
inaller mifrabs on either side of the central one are also rectangular 
ii plan, but do not project from the outside. They are elaborately carved 
ad have roundels on the spandrels and in the wall behind, but no pierced 
Aevoration. There is now no minbár to be seen and no indication whether 
ie one thatonce must have existed was constructed of stone or of wood. 
The women’s gallery in the northeast corner of the gibla colonnade 

is built on slabs of stone resting on lintels supported by columns and 
brackets. Column shafts standing on the platform support the roof, and 
che balcony is screened from the mosque by pierced stonework, similar 
screens were used to let in light from the outside through two windows, 
now blocked. The original entrance to this gallery was from the outside 
viaa flight of stone steps built into the north wall. This entrance has been 
blocked. and access to the gallery is now from steps inside the mosque, 
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through à new opening in the screen. These reconstructions again seem 
to be part of the conversion, but the secluded area, with its own mihrab, 
is otherwise in its original state. 

The exact date of the construction of the mosque of Ukha Mandir is 
not known; no dated inscription or other source providing a date has 
survived. Its extension, known as the Ukha Masjid, is dated Au 720 
(^b 1320-1); since the original building must be earlier, it was presumably 
built sometime in the thirteenth century. The construction of the gateway 
of the Ukha Mandir is similar to that of the screen walls at Ajmer and 
Delhi. The similarity of the mihrab to that of Kaman is another indication 
of an early date. This suggests that the building must have been cons- 
tructed at the time of Baha al-Din Tughrul who may have built it as the 
jami* masjid for his new town of Sultankut. 

The extension, the Ukha Masjid,” is attached to the south side of the 
original mosque. It was once connected to its colonnade through a door- 
way, but this is now blocked. The extension is also a colonnaded build- 
ing on an Arab plan. Its general layout follows that of the Ukha Mandir, 
but the extension is narrower, measuring only 19 x 37 m. The eastern 
elevation of the building, although different in its detail, corresponds 
broadly with that of the Ukha Mandir, and consists of a monumental 
gateway flanked by open colonnades. The gateway consists of an arch 
leading to a doorway into the colonnade, and is ornamented with two 
small turrets, only the bases of which remain. They are stellate in plan, 
imitating on a smaller scale the form of the Qutb Minar, and are similar 
to the turrets of the screen wall of Arhai din ka Jhonpra. Inside the mos- 
que and in front of the entrance are two columns larger in size than the 
rest, which support reused carved serpentine brackets that still retain 
their figurative decoration (Fig. 9). 

Above the doorway of the entrance is an inscription. It was defaced 
during the disturbances of 1947, but had earlier been recorded,”? 
According to that record, the inscription said that the extension was built 
by Kafur al-Sultani, the governor of the town. in the year AH 720 
(Ab 1320-1), during the reign of the Khalji Sultan Mubarak Shah. 

Like the Ukha Mandir, the Ukha Masjid has a colonnade built of 
reused materials, but the column shafts of the qibla colonnade, used one 
on top of the other to support the high ceiling, have been re-dressed. The 
north, south. and east colonnades have an upper level, which was prob- 
ably used as a women's gallery. The mosque also features some more 
advanced methods of construction which were in common use during 
the early fourteenth century. These include the four-centred true arch 
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tihe pateway, and the small dome in the roof in front of the central 

apa Tite latter is set in a position similar to that in the Ukha Mandir, 
lait rather than being corbelled, it is a true ribbed dome, a type unknown 
in India in the early Islamic period. 

Hic central mihrab projects from the back wall; it has a finely carved 
lobed arch shaped out of large blocks of stone, and it also once had an 
ii niption, but it is now defaced and illegible. The two smaller mihrabs 
on either side of the central one have true arches, slightly ogee and two- 
-entred, When the extension was built the wall of the original building 

* 4s opened to make a connection between them. An arched window 
«ath a pierced stonework screen was placed between the two qibla 
: olonnades. Both the door and the window line up with the colonnade 
of the extension. 

'Fhe Ukha Minar” is a separate circular minaret 9.5 m. to the north- 
cast of the mosque (Fig. 10). According to an inscription above its 
cntrance,?! it was constructed during the reign of Ibrahim Shah Lodi in 
an 926 (ap 1519-20) by Nizam Khan ibn Mujahid Khan, the governor 
at that time. It is circular in plan, and stands on an octagonal foundation. 
The entrance faces southeast and leads to a spiral staircase which was 
to reach to the top of the minaret. The minaret was, however, only built 
up to the base of the first balcony, and must have been left unfinished 


when Babur attacked the region. 


The ‘Idgah 


The Idgàh, a prayer wall about 60 m. long built of reused blocks of 
sandstone laid in courses, is located one kilometre northwest of the town 
(Fig. 11). It has a central mihráb flanked by four smaller niches on either 
side, with a tower at each end of the wall and a large platform in front. 
Prayer walls of this kind, suitable for large open-air gatherings, are com- 
mon in India. They remain a normal feature of any town with a Muslim 
community. and new ones continues to be built even today. The word 
'idgüh means ‘a place for festivals’, and one of their functions is to pro- 
vide a place of assembly where all the Muslims of a whole town can 
gather together. . | 

j How the custom of using a prayer wall as a mosque originated is not 
clearly known, but prayer walls appeared in India as early as the begin 

ning of the Islamic conquest, and 'idgáhs bearing inscriptions dating 
back to the time of IItutmish existed in India until recent times.” No such 
walls existed in Khurasan or elsewhere in the Islamic world before the 
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fourteenth century. but the remains of a mosque uncovered at the camp 
Gashharvaiy ot the Ghaznavid Sultan Mahmud and his son Mas'ud in 
Fasbkanr Baza near Bustin Afghanistan may provide some information 
on Indian. deals. This mosque consisted of an arcade with a central 
nian at the yibla side of the large open space, and was apparently used 
bv the Ghaznavid army encamped there. It does not appear to have had 
any entrance or enclosure wall, but only a gibla wall under the arcade, 
with a mihrab in the centre. In large assemblies the sultan and the com- 
manders of the army presumably stood in the shaded space under the 
arcade and its Avan, with the rest of the army gathered behind them in 
the open. The Ghurids may have adapted the idea when they came to 
India. In any town they conquered they could quickly build a prayer wall 
in an open field to use for religious observances invol ving the whole 
army. 

The 'ideàh of Bayana consists of a central mihrab set in a square re- 
cess which projects behind the back of the wall, flanked by four smaller 
niches on either side and two round towers. one at either end of the wall. 
The recess of the central mihrab is in the form ofa Square chamber roof- 
ed by a corbelled dome. A flat miliráb is carved on the qibla wall to re- 
present a lobed arch in a larger two-centred arch, with roundels in the 
spandrels and under the arch. A border of floriated serpentine decoration 
closely resembles the pattern carved on the part of the screen wall of 
the Quwwat al-Islam built by Qutb al-Din Aybak. The stones are reused 
materials from earlier temples, but the surface has been re-dressed and 
the decoration carved specifically for this building. In front of the mhrab 
is a corbelled arch standing on two round columns taken from an older 
building. 

Tight niches, four on each side of the mihrdb, are all of the same form 
and have corbelled arches built in the same way as the central anhrah. 
In this case. however, they are carved to represent the form of a lobed 
arch within a four-centred arch. The lobes follow the horizontal lines of 
the stonework. producing an effect very different from the lobed arches 
executed in brickwork and imitated in stonework that are found in early 
Indo Islamic buildings (including the central mihrab of this one). The 
niches are now surmounted by battlements in the form of pointed arches, 
which also function as weights to hold the blocks of corbelled stone of 
the niches in place. These battlements may be a later addition, as it ap- 
pears that some upper courses of the wall have been restored. The pre- 
sent nunbar is not the original one; it has been improvised out of three 
blocks of stone placed to the right of the central mihráb. Traces of an 
earlier minbar can sult be seen beside it on the wail. 
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7. Bayana, the mosque of Ukha mandir and Ukha masjid, 
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ground plan, original condition. 
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CHAPTER IL8 


Temple Niches and Mihrabs 
in Bengal" 


E 
y PERWEEN HASAN 
a The niche in the qibla wall of a mosque before which 


the Imam or prayer leader stands during saldt or 
ritual prayer of Muslims is the mihrab (Fig. 1). The 
word mihrüb is derived from the Arabic harba mean- 
ing spear, and from the south Arabic mikrab meaning 
temple, but the etymology is not certain. As early as 
AD 624, the spear was stuck in the ground in front of | 
the Prophet to mark out the prayer area in open spa- 
ces, and also to indicate the direction of the gibla 
which was first Jerusalem and then the Ka'ba in Mecca. During salat, | 
it is necessary for Muslims to face the qibla, and it is generally also the 
direction of a mosque’s orientation. The spear became a symbol of 
authority when the early caliphs carried it on ceremonial occasions. 

The word mihrab has a complex pre-Islamic history as is evident | 
from literature. It indicated a special place of honour in a palace, or, i 
sometimes, the whole palace. In the Qur'àn, it refers to that part of the 
palace where the king is (Sura 38, v.21); a place where images are put 
(Sura 34, v.13); and a temple ora cell in a temple where one prays (Sura 
19, v.11).! It began to have a symbolical or liturgical sense in the faith 
from the time of its first appearance as a concave niche in the Prophet's 
Mosque in Madina, when it was rebuilt and enlarged during ab 707-9 
uu | by order of the Caliph al-Walid. 
S The niche is used universally as a setting for an honoured image, and 

it was used in the mosque of Madina to commemorate the spot where | 


Bayana, Idgah , plan and elevation. 


Fig. 11. 


*Originally published in Anna L. Dallapiccola and Stephanie Zingel-Ave Lal 
lemant, eds, /sfam and Indian Regions (Stuttgart, 1993). vol. 1, pp. 87-94. 
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the Prophet had stood while leading the prayers as the first Imam in his 
house-cum-mosque. Gradually, it became transformed into an automa- 
tic feature of all mosques. The common explanation that the mihráb is 
necessary to indicate the direction of prayer is unsatisfactory because 
(a) early mosques in Islam had no mihrabs; (b) the qibla is the direction 
of the mosque's orientation, therefore, a niche for the same purpose is 
redundant; and (c) the niche is not visible from most parts of the mosque. 
The interpretation that it is a symbolic suggestion of the presence of the 
Prophet himself is more acceptable to scholars today. Its sanctity was 
further stressed when a cupola was raised in front of it.? 

Because of the Quranic passage (Sura 24, v.35-6) where God is des- 
cribed in a parable, the mihráb is often decorated with a lamp motif in- 
side it. The verses in translation are: 


35. Allah is the Light 
Of the heavens and the Earth 
The parable of His Light 
Is as if there were a Niche 
And within it a Lamp: 
[.....] 


Allah doth guide 
Whom He will 
To His Light: 


[...] 


36. (Lit is such a Light) 
In houses which Allah 
Hath permitted to be raised 
To honour; for the celebration, 
In them. of His name; 
In them is He glorified 
In the mornings and in the evenings? 


In v.35 the Arabic word used is miskat here translated as niche. Miskat 
Is a shallow recess in the wall of a house, fairly high from the ground 
in which a light is usually placed. The niche with a lamp, generally ac- 
cepted as a decorative motif for mihrabs, is also used to decorate prayer 
rugs and tombstones, In mosques, incense and candles are burned in the 
mihrab niche, and it is often anointed with perfumes by devotees who 
believe that it is a source of baraka or divine grace. This interpretation 
of the milirdb as a symbolic form is acceptable when the mosque has 
only one mihrab as one sees in the early mosques of western Asia. an 
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area of initial conquest by the Muslims. The niches themselves were 
variations of the same design—an arch on colonnettes. The archi on 
columns or the niche motif was used to decorate architecture as well as 
coins used by the Muslims inthe seventh and eighth centuries. However, 
one cannot be sure that these are strictly mihrábs." The Great Mosque 
of Damascus has four mihrabs of which one is quite modern, and of the 
other three, one cannot be certain that they are all contemporaneous with 
the mosque built in Ap 705-10. 

Then how does one interpret the multiple milrábs that are found 
along the gibla or west wall of many of the mosques of the Indian sub- 
continent?? Particularly in the case of Bengal, right from the earliest 
times, regardless of how small the mosque is, the gibla wall has as many 
mihrübs as there are entrances on the east. The mihrabs are in axial 
alignment with the doorways as if the niches were generated by the entr- 
ances. This peculiarity was noticed while drawing and surveying the 
plans of existing mosques of Bengal built between the thirteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 

Later, an investigation of the published plans of mosques of northern 
India revealed that this feature was common although not regular from 
the earliest times in other regions as well, distinguishing these Indian 
mosques from those of other countries. The earliest known mosque in 
the Indian subcontinent is the Grand Mosque of Bhambore, about 40 
miles south of Karachi in Pakistan, dated to the eighth century. Exca- 
vations reveal that its plan is of an open courtyard with covered cloisters 
on all sides. It is based on the traditionally early mosque plan, popular 
not only in Delhi but in all the provinces of India except Bengal. The 
foundation of the gibla wall does not reveal traces of any mihrab. The 
absence of a mihráb is not unusual considering the early date of the mos- 
que, as in the initial days of Islam, this feature was not considered indis- 
pensable. 

The Quwwat-ul Islam Mosque in Delhi of ap 1192, the earliest extant 
mosque of the subcontinent, has a similar traditional courtyard plan.’ 
The gibla liwan was originally nineteen bays wide and four aisles deep. 
The wall had five milirábs and there was a shallow corbelled dome in 
front of each one. The mihrábs therefore, did not correspond to the nuni- 
ber of bays. Later, when a screen of five arches was thrown across the 
front of the western /iwan to give it a mosque-like facade, the arched 
openings of the sanctuary fagade could not be exactly aligned with the 
mihrābs inside. The Arhai-din-ka-Jhompra Mosque of Ajmer, built be 
tween ap 1200 and ap 1206, has only one mifhráb.* 

The Jamatkhana Mosque of Nizamuddin, datable to the early fourteenth 
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century, is the first mosque of Delhi to have a mihrab corresponding to 
each front doorway.” It is a rectangular building without any enclosed 
courtyard, and consists ofthree separate chambers. The central chamber 
is square and completely symmetrical. Each of its four walls has a large 
central arched niche flanked on either side by two narrow elongated 
ones. On the eastern side, these arches frame entrances while on the 
qibla wall they function as mihrábs. On the north and south walls, the 
large ceutral niches contribute to the overall symmetry while the flanked 
archways are doors that communicate with the two side wings. These 
side wings have large entrances in front and a mihrab in alignment with 
the front entrances. In keeping with the ornamentation of the rest of the 
mosque, the mihrabs have miniature Indian pillars to replace the west 
Asian colonnettes. 

Multiple mihrabs become a more consistent feature in the mosques 
built during the Tughluq era in Delhi, as well as those built in the provin- 
ces of Gujarat, Mandu, and Jaunpur. All these mosques are designed 
around a centrally enclosed courtyard, with the main entrance from the 
front, and perhaps one each from the north and south sides. The qibla 
liwan is composed of a number of intersecting bays and aisles. The mih- 
rabs along the qibla wall correspond to the entrances into the bays of 
the sanctuary. 

Among the various provinces of Sultanate India, the earliest extant 
dated mosque after the Quwwat-ul Islam and the mosque of Ajmer is 
the mosque of Zafar Khan Ghazi in Tribeni, in Hughly district of West 
Bengal, dated by inscription to ap 1298.9 It is a rectangular, entirely 
covered structure, where massive piers divide the interior into five bays 
and two aisles (Fig. 2). Each bay is entered by a large arched entrance 
on the east and is terminated in the gibla wall by a mihrab. Each of the 
ten square units of the interior is covered by a dome. The aisles also 
have entrances from the north and south sides. With the exception of 
the Adina Mosque, this arrangement is followed in all the mosques of 
Bengal that were built subsequently, right into Mughal times. The num- 
ber of square bays were increased or decreased according to the size 
of the building desired. : 

Heavy rainfall was probably the reason why the interior open courtyard 
was dispensed with, and what was really only the western /iwan of a 
standard courtyard-type mosque became transformed into an independent 
building. Large, entirely covered, rectangular mosques are also found 
in Turkey, for example the Ulu Cami of Bursa (dated ap 1399) and Eski 


an 
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Cami of Edirne (dated Ap 1402-13). where each square bay 1s covered 
by a dome as in Bengal. An outstanding difference is that the Anatolian 
mosques never have more than one mihrab, while the Bengali ones al 
ways have several." 

The Adina Mosque in Hazrat Pandua of Malda district, West Bengal, 
was built in Ao 1274-5 and is the largest mosque of the Indian subconti 
nent. It is the only traditional, courtyard-type mosque in Bengal and like 
the north Indian mosques of its type mentioned earlier, each bay of its 
sanctuary has an arched entrance from the courtyard in the east corres- 
ponding to a mihräāb in the west wall (Fig. 3,7 

Since the Muslims have always borrowed freely from local building 
traditions, the appearance of this unusual phenomenon of multiple mih- 
rübs led to an investigation into the position and significance of niches 
in the temples of Bengal and neighbouring Burma. In Bengal, almost all 
the temples of the pre-Muslim period have disappeared. From the few 
ruins that still remain in west and southern Bengal, it seems that the 
rekha or shikhara type of temple of Orissa was quite popular in these 
areas. Manuscript illustrations such as those in the Cambridge University 
MS of the Ashtasahasrika Prajfiápáramità copied in Nepal in AD 1015"? 
prove that the tiered pyramidal type known as bhadra or pirhà was also 
popular, although there are no extant examples. The pirhd was sometimes 
surmounted by a s/ikhara or stipa. 

It is well known that in the early medieval period, eastern India was 
the most active centre of Buddhism, and Buddhist thought travelled from 
here to centres outside India. Consequently, extant examples of monu- 
ments that have disappeared from Bengal may still be found in Burma 
in several eleventh- and twelfth-century temples of Pagan, because 
climate and history have been kinder to ancient monuments there. The 
closeness of the architectural tradition of these areas is obvious when 
we consider the terraced shrines of Bengal and their Burmese counter- 
parts. Although the Paharpur, Mahasthan. and Mainamati type of temple 
is not found farther west of Bengal. similar types of temples are still ex- 
tant in Pagan.'* 

The Somapura Mahavihara, identified with the ruins of Paharpur, 
was an important centre of Buddhism in eastern India. It was built under 
the patronage of Dharmapala at the end of the eighth or beginning of the 
ninth century, and is the biggest monastery so far excavated in India. 
The main sanctuary was three storeys high, and from its centre rose a 
tall square shaft. On the second terrace there seem to have been small 
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chambers projecting from the central shaft with mandapas in front 
There were probably shrines for housing images, for the remains of plat- 
forms which accommodated the images can still be seen on the wall 
behind. The ruins of temples excavated in the other Buddhist sites of 
Bengal, for example, Mainamati and Vikramshila. suggest Sirsa 
plans, although their superstructures remain a matter of conjecture 
In Pagan, Burma, the Ananda is the most famous and revered of all 
temples, and is still in active worship. Built towards the end of the 
eleventh century, its plan, like most of the temples of Pagan, is a square 
with projecting porticoes facing the four principal directions. In its 
centre isa solid square pile as opposed to the hollow shaft of Somapura 
This pile enshrines in a niche on each side, a colossal standing image 
of the Buddha. It also serves an important structural function as it acts 
as the support for the curvilinear tower (shikhara) of the temple. Several 
temples of Pagan are based on this basic plan. It seems that the likely 
model for both the Bengali and Burmese architects who designed 
shrines with images on the four faces of a central square structure was 
the Jaina caturmukha type of shrine. . 

Early prototypes of the temples of Pagan can be found in the village 
of Hmawza, the site of Srikshetra, capital of the Pyus, near the old city 
of Prome. The Lemyethna Temple at Hmawza is a simple square build- 
ing of brick with an entrance from each side (Figs 4 and 5). At the centre 
of the chamber is a square, solid masonry obelisk. A sculptured Buddha 
sits on an axial line with the entrance doorway on each side. Between 
the obelisk and the walls is a barrel-vaulted space. The roof is composed 
of three sloping tiers placed one above the other in diminishing scalé 
(bhadra type). The topmost one, corresponding to the top of the obelisk 
is flat; the final shikhara is missing. i B 
Another example at Hmawza is the Bebe Paya Temple (Figs 6 and 
/). Also of brick. it consists of a groin-vault cell with an altar at the far 
end. The sanctuary has a single entrance, and the three blind Sides have 
lalse doorways. Outside, three Stepped tiers on a diminishing scale are 
surmounted by a shikhara. - 

More elaborate versions of these temples of Hmawza were built in 
Pagan in the eleventh century, some of which are still in use today. It 
is very likely that similar temples existed in Bengal. The resémblance 
in plan between the eleventh-century Ananda Temple of Pagan and the 
earlier Somapura Temple of Bengal has already been noticed. Exca- 
vations at Hinawza have also produced terracotta votive tablets with re- 
presentations of temples which are similar to those represented in relief 
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in the stone sculptures of Bengal, and illustrated in manuscript paintinis 
of Bengali sites. 

Once it is established that brick temples similar to those at Hmawza 
existed in Bengal in pre-Islamic times, the similarities between these 
and the brick mosques of the pre-Mughal period (fourteenth-sixteenth 
centuries) become very significant. First, there is the common building 
material, brick. Second, all the mosques and most of the temples happen 
to be built on an east-west axis. This similarity in orientation is acci- 
dental, and is nota result of emulation of one type by the other. The most 
important similarity is to be noticed in certain details of plan. In the 
Hmawza temples of Burma, the images of the deities are on axis with 
the entrances. Where there is only a single entrance, as is common, the 
altar is on the opposite side of the room; when there are entrances from 
all four sides, four corresponding images are found on the faces of the 
central square obelisk. This convention of a doorway corresponding to 
a niche or a platform holding a sacred image probably existed in Bengali 
temples as well. 

As the congregational nature of the mosque often demands a building 
that is larger in size than an average temple, it becomes necessary to 
have more than one doorway. An arched opening leading into each bay 
of the sanctuary was already an established convention in the rest of the 
Musiim world. The practice of a niche corresponding to a doorway 
seemed appropriate to the designers and craftsmen working within the 
Indian tradition. Moreover, to the newly converted Muslim community, 
niches were directly associated with the worship of deities in temples, 
and a single mihrab in the west wall would have appeared to resemble 
too closely the sacred position of the image in a temple. Multiple mih- 
rübs would dilute that resemblance by diffusing the importance of a 
single niche. In temples, the most important place is the image niche; 
everything else centres upon it. To the orthodox Muslim, it is the whole 
gibla wall that needs emphasis, and not just the single niche in it. 
Nevertheless, in many cases, the central mihrab was sull treated in size 
and decoration as the most important, and received the veneration that 
is paid to single mihrābs in mosques outside India, anointing of the niche 
and lighting of votive candles in it being common practices. 

Multiple milirübs also served to give a horizontal emphasis to the 
interior spaces of centrally planned buildings such as the numerous 
square. single-domed mosques of Bengal. This was important. because 
a ritual requirement of congregational prayer in Islam is the formation 
of straight lines. Only when one row is completed can the next onc be 
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formed. A row of mihrabs aligned to a row of entrances, together with 
the real and blind doorway on the sides at the end of the aisles, served 
to give this horizontal emphasis to a Square space. Thus, when the tem- 
ple niche was transformed and multiplied to serve as mihrábs in the 
mosque of India, not only was it imbued with a new symbolism, but it 
had a new architectonic function to perform. 

The hanging bell on a chain was a popular ornament in temple archi- 
tecture. The Muslims replaced the bell with a lantern and placed it within 
an arch or niche. In Bengal, starting with the Adina Mosque, the motif 
of a rectangular panel enclosing a niche, with a chain and ornament des- 
cending from the apex of the arch, was used ubiquitously on the wall 
surfaces of all Muslim monuments, including tombs and gateways. Be- 
cause of the hanging device inside the arch, there can be no doubt that 
these are imitations of actual mihrabs. Like the dome, this ornamental 
design became a stamp of Muslim architecture. In some mosques of the 
pre-Mughal period, it was given a specially significant place in the 
mosque exterior (Fig. 8). In the interior, we have mentioned how the cen- 
tral mihrab received special attention out of a whole row of mihrábs in 
the gibla wall. The projection of the central mihrab in the exterior wall 
was also specially emphasised with sunken panels framing mihrab 
motifs, or a large recessed arch witha hanging ornament. The decoration 
of the mihrab projection seems to be a practice confined largely to Ben- 
gal, with rare exceptions in Delhi, and the noteworthy exception of a 
tomb in Sind. In the fifteenth-century tomb of Jam Nizamuddin in Thatta, 
Pakistan, the richly carved projection has an array of miniature shikharas 
as decorative motif.'^ This kind of externalisation of the central mihrab, 
or special ornamental treatment of the mihrab, does not appear anywhere 
else in the Muslim world. 

Just as the offsets of the projections of Bengal mosques were derived 
from temple architecture, the sunken panels with niche designs also 
originated in the centralratha of shikhara temples. The temples general- 
ly had a recessed niche for exterior images on all three sides except the 
front. which had the doorway. Even though the exterior milirüb motif did 
not have the same symbolic significance as the exterior image niche of 
the temple (described by Stella Kramrisch as expressing ‘the coming 
forth of the image from and through the massive wall')!5 it serves to 
emphasise the importance of the central mihrab. 

As an innovation brought into the design of the mosque during the 
early Muslim period, the varied use of themihrab, both as an architectural 
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feature and as a decorative motif, seems to speak of a spirit of accomimiod 
ation in the patrons of architecture, who generally belonged to the ruling 
élite. The establishment of this convention in religious architecture IN 
another piece of evidence of the cultural syncretism that was taking 
place throughout the period of Muslim rule in India. 
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CHAPTER IL9 


Ancient Asian 
Building Techniques in 
Hindu and Muslim Structures 
of the Vijayanagara Empire and 
in Subsequent Indo-Islamic 
Monuments* 


KLAUS FISCHER 


Vijayanagara architecture owes its solidity and beau- 
ty to two essentially different techniques: trabeated 
stone masonry without mortar based on the post- 
and-lintel system,’ and corbelled domical roofs in 
dry masonry (as in medieval temples) or flat ceil- 
ings built of stone and mortar or brick and mortar. 
The Indian temple, from the small sanctuaries of 
the Gupta age up to the huge northern sikharas and 
=. l southern mandapas, was constructed in dry mas- 
onry. According to literary references, the builders of the huge Vijaya- 
nagara mandapas with their massive stone slab ceilings, never seriously 
considered the suggestion of foreigners to mix mortar in order to en- 
able à new kind of superstructure for secular buildings." Their ancestors 
had, however, mastered this very technique for the barrel-vaults of 
apsidal brick temples from the Gupta age onwards, in stone sikharas 
of Hindu temples in the Salt Range and for exceptional domed structures 
within the slender sikhara towers. With the perfection of the cupola’ 
another technical innovation reached India from the Islamic Near East. 


*Forst published im AL Dallapiecola and S. Zingel-Avé Lallemant, eds, Vi/eva- 
nagara: City and Empire (Wiesbaden, 1985). pp. 287-95. l 
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On the fringes of the Vijayanagara empire we see the ruins of Pirovabad 
on the [river] Bhima® which marked the northern frontier of this kingdom 

Here, we find flat ceilings or domes over squinches in stone and morta 
structures. Whilstin Vijayanagara proper, Hindu stone masons continued 
to create platforms and mandapas from cut stone, other artisans work 

ed with mortar and brick or stone. The latter succeeded in modelling: 
varieties of superstructures that had nol yet been seen in southern India 
before (Fig. 1). They built a square chamber in dry masonry covered by 
à ‘Jantern-roof’ (Fig. 2) and erected a soaring pyramid of brick in mortar 
on it; they built flat ceilings akin to the mode of reinforced concrete 
out of small stones and mortar.? In the halls of the so-called ‘Elephant 
Stables’ (Figs 3-6) with the persistence of domical roofs in corbelling 
arrangement as in medieval temples (Fig. 3), the ‘Lotus Mahal’ (Fig. 8). 
and the ‘Queens’ Bath’ they conceived flat or vaulted superstructures. 
Here, they developed a combined squinch-pendentive system varying 
and elaborating on Indo-Islamic forms rather than restricting themselves 
to simple mechanical constructions. After the fall of Vijayanagara these 
ingenious devices led to new experiments in the Hindu castle at Chandra- 
giri, in some dwelling houses, mosques, and tombs of the Islamic 
cities of Bijapur (Fig. 4), of the Deccani Qutb Shahi dynasty (Figs 5- 


6), and again, in a Hindu setting of the Nayak period, in the palaces of 


Thanjavur and Madurai.!! A special way for covering spacious mandapas 
with stone slabs laid on inverted T-beams (Fig. 7) and protecting this 
structure against monsoon rains by means of layers of concrete (Fig. 8) 
was developed in subsequent periods." Let us now see selected examples 
of these two structural methods. 


Firozabad on the Bhima: Ruin of a 
Monumental Gateway in the City Wall 


Under Taj ud-din Firuz Shah Bahmani (Ap 1397-1422) a residence was 
constructed obviously with the cooperation of Islamic master-builders 
and local Indian masons. In preceding centuries the latter had proven 
their skill in erecting Hindu and Jaina temple walls by large slabs in dry 
masonry." For the construction of arched entries, barrel vaults and 
transitional zones for dome rooms, they laid well-dressed stones in mor 
lar, adapted, the various pendentives and squinches used in the Neat 
Eastern Islamic world" and also relied on walls constructed with rub 
ble-and-lime work. Indigenous Indian patterns were maintained: 
corbelling layers of stone in order to convert the square into the circle 
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as basis for a cupola, and stones in a hardening concrete-like plaster in 
the form of ribs, the shape of which may go back to caitya halls in the 
Deccan. Phe aforementioned builders are likely to have continued their 
workmanship at Vijayanagara, when this residence necessitated schools 
of well-trained craftsmen.” 


Vijayanagara: Zenana Enclosure: 
‘Guards’ Quarters’ (Fig. 1)'* 


Bays made of stone laid in mortar forming a kind of concrete covering, 
nearly flat with only a slight elevation, with coffered ceilings. The solid- 
ity of the structure depends upon the quick hardening of the binding 


material. 


Hospet: A Dilapidated Hindu Temple 
on the road to Hampi 


Garbhagrha in large, finely hewn granite stone. Entrance door in post- 
and-lintel system (see 7. 1). Cover in the shape of a ‘lantern roof," 
formed by a series of beams laid at an angle so that the square opening 
tapers (Fig. 2).'* Superstructure formed by a towering solid block of 
brick-and-mortar work. 


Vijayanagara: ‘Elephant Stables’ (Figs 3-6) 


In the apex of the cupola crowning the rooms (Fig. 6) we observe a 
pendant of age-old Indian tradition: in medieval Buddhist, Jaina and 
Hindu mandapas'? domed ceilings were composed of concentric and 
corbelled rings of stones laid upon a horizontal bed (Fig. 3).? Sometimes, 
the masons decorated this concentric, corbelled karotaka with a non- 
functional key-stone known in the temples of Gujarat and Rajasthan as 
padinasila.?! In the Indo-Islamic domes of sacred or secular rooms the 
interior crowning could be left undecorated? or could receive an embel- 
lishment by a pendant" as the cupolas (Fig. 6). 


Vijayanagara: Lotus Mahal 


‘The central tower resembles a south Indian vindna. Here, however, con- 
trasting with the massive stepped structure typical of religious Hindu 
architecture, we observe a totally different feeling for space." The in- 
terior of the tower is spacious, airy and its compartments receive light 
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from cusped arches in Islamic style (Fig. 8). These form cortdors in a 
lower storey with bays covered by flat ceilings in a nine-compartment 
pattern. In ancient Indian temples this type of ceiling was decorated with 
the signs of the Zodiac and of Hindu mythology and had the symbolical 
meaning cf heaven.” The ceiling in this Vijayanagara building is devoid 
of decoration and constitutes, as it were, the plain functional technical 
form. In the so-called ‘Queens’ Bath’ at Vijayanagara, corridors are 
vaulted by pointed arches with the exactitude of Near Eastern Islamic 
technique. The roofs are flat: not in the ancient Indian trabeate style but 
resting with huge stone slabs on a plaster construction of domed com- 
partments and in some cases transitional zones. These interiors give the 
illusion of cupola structures which in reality are moulded in plaster. 
Various technical devices of Vijayanagara origin were perfected in 
post- Vijayanagara period buildings: a net from ribs of stone laid in con- 
crete mortar as at Firozabad supporting a nine-compartment ceiling like 
in the Lotus Mahal (see n. 26) at Bijapur. Ibrahim Rauza” (Fig. 4); a 
system of stones with a cover of plaster at Kurnool”! (Fig. 5), and a flat 
ceiling on an arched basis like at Vijayanagara (see n. 2 and 9) at Gol- 
conda (Fig. 6)? 

One may also mention that the technical skill leading to the huge 
vaultings and roofs of the Nayak palaces of Madurai and Thanjavur (see 
n. 11) served in the rebuilding of the Mysore Palace from 1897 to 1912 
where the ground floor of the kalyána mandapa is constructed from a 
series of cusped arches, and where the three-storeyed building is domi- 
nated by a five-storeyed tower covered with a gilded dome.?? 

Even during this late period in Tamil culture, it is true, as stated in 
the chapter on ‘Muslim influence’ in the Marg Vijayanagara special 
issue,*! that an exchange of ideas between south spiritual centres and 
the adjacent province always existed. Throughout the Vijayanagara 
empire one used arcuate, domical forms which find counterparts in the 
art of the neighbouring Muslim kingdom, and indicate a mobility of 
artistic influence and possibly also of personnel. 

Finally, we have to describe a special technical achievement from 
which Hindu temple builders of Vijayanagara evolved a unique system 
of dry masonry for the ceiling of the kalvana meandapas. In the Raghunatha 
Temple, for example, the aesthetic ideal of a spacious hall is reached 
by the construction of an uninterrupted large ceiling: by inverted 
T-beams placed upon series of pillars (Fig. 7) we see long girders and 
stone roofing slabs resting on flanges thereby covering a larger room 
than ever attained in the traditional! ‘simple’ post-and-lintel system (see 
n. 1). On the roof, inverted T-beams span the superstructure (fie, Sand 
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mortar without aesthetic function protects the building against weathering. 
The exterior view of a mandapa in the Achyuta Raya Temple gives the 
impression of a well-supported structure as well as a rich ornamentation 
of the supporting pillars with symbolical figures of iconological irn- 


portance. 


ta 
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which have been repaired at a later date. But the Hindus certainly understood 
the use of mortar in the treatment of brickwork long before they came in contact 
with the Portuguese. However, they do not seem to have made much use of their 
knowledge of this valuable material when erecting buildings in stone prior to 
the sixteenth century. It may be that, as a rule, the blocks of stone used in 
constructing the temples, basement of palaces and many other buildings at 
Vijayanagara were so large and heavy, and so beautifully dressed and accurately 
titted together, that no cementing material was considered necessary, 
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1. Vijayanagara, zenana enclosure. mortar and brick roof construction. 
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Fig. 2. Hospet, a dilapidated temple, square chamber 
covered by lantern roof. 
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Fig. 4. Bijapur, Ibrahim Rauza, vaulted superstructure. 


kig. Vijayanagara, Elephant stables, corbelled 


construction of a dome. 
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Fig. 5. Kurnool, stone and plaster vaulting. 
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Fig. 6. Golconda, combination of squinch and pendentive in vault. 
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SECTION III 


The Architecture of 
Everyday Life 


CHAPTER Il! 


Characteristics of a 
Stepwell* 


JUTTA JAIN-NEUBAUER 


The Term 


The term ‘stepwell’ itself indicates the basic feat- 
ures of architecture and functions of this peculiar 
kind of well-monument, which is to be found in 
some parts of India, but which received extraordinary 
monumentality and elaboration in Gujarat only. Both 
the parts of the term, 1.e., ‘step’ and ‘well’, character- 
ise its inherent features. A more correct term could 
be a 'staircase-well' or ‘stepped well’. It is actually 

: not the step or rather the steps, but the long stepped 
sonido leading down to five or six storeys, that is one of the major 
constructional elements in a stepwell. Both parts of the term combine 
a statement about the function (1.e., the well) and the typical architectural 
feature (i.e., the stepped corridor). The term 'stepwell' which identifies 
this peculiar type of well-monument dealt with here will be retained for 
the sake of convenience and to avoid misunderstanding by coining a 
new term. This term was already introduced in earlier writings on 
western India and its architecture,! and has now established its own spe- 
cific denotation. The term ‘public well’ was occasionally used? which 
could be applied to a large number of stepwells, but not to all. Therefore, 
aterm classifying these well-monuments with regard to their architectural 
structure, rather than their civic and social use, is preferable. As for the 
German language, the term "Treppenbrunnen' was proposed and is in 


*First published as chapters 1—4 in Jutta Jain-Neubauer, The Stepmells of. Gujarat in 
drt- Historical Perspective (New Delhi, 1981), pp. 1-28. 
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use now, being derived in the same way as the English term from a com- 
bination of its two inherent structural parts. Other terms like ‘Brunnen’ 
and "Brunnenanlagen' were also in use in earlier writings.? 

In Gujarat, the terms váv or vavdi or väi are in common use as in the 
region of Idar. In some travellers' accounts they are also transcribed as 
bauri or 'browrie'.^ In Rajasthan as also in the northern region of India 
around Delhi and Agra, the terms are bdoli or büuli.5 The Sanskrit term 
which appears in the classical silpa-texts and in inscriptions is vapi, 
vapi or vapikd. It is obvious that modern Indian languages derived their 
terms from the Sanskrit root. 


The Various Types of Well-monuments 


A stepwell is but one type of the various existing kinds of well-monu- 
ments in India. A stepwell is the most intricate and, from the architectural 
point of view, the most complicated one. The most basic form of a well- 
monument is the simple vertical well, called kpa in Sanskrit (meaning 
‘pit’, ‘well ), and kaà in Hindi and kao in Gujarati. This simple well has 
no stepped corridor to reach the water level, the water is simply hauled 
up by buckets. In a stepwell, the vertical well is also called küpa in the 
classical texts (kdo in the local language). The only marked architectural 
part in a kāpa above ground level is the parapet-wall with the arrangement 
for hauling up water. 

A kunda (Sanskrit, meaning ‘pit’, ‘pond’), also called kunda in Guja- 
rati, is an artificially built pond, which is square, octagonal or oblong. 
A kunda can be of various sizes. In most cases the water level is much 
below the ground level, so that spirals of steps and staggered lateral 
staircases lead down to the water level. This stepped descending pas- 
sage is mostly embellished with platforms, small shrines, niches and 
pavilions. Often a kunda is connected with a temple or situated within 
the temple complex. Either in the middle of the kunda or on one side 
there is a vertical well (kāpa) with a spring which guarantees a constant 
flow of fresh water. Kunda of intricate architectural structure and sculp- 
ture embellishments are found all over Gujarat, for example, in Modherà, 
called Süryakunda, in Kapadvaiij, in Bhuj, in Idar, among others, as 
well as in Karnataka. 

Tadaga or tadáka (Sanskrit, meaning ‘tank’, ‘lake’) corresponds to 
the Gujarati term tálàv (or tálao) and to the Hindi term talab. It is a lake 
blocked with an artificially built dam. Profusely structured flights or 
stairs enable easy access to the water level. Often the beginning of the 
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staircase is marked by flanking entrance halls placed on a raised plat 
form and embellished with sculptures. Examples of such rálav are found 
in Patan (Sahasralinga Talav), Dabhoi, Kankavati, Bhadresvar, Ahmeda 
bad (Kankaria Talav) among others. The construction of such artificial 
lakes is very ancient and goes back to the times of the Mauryan rulers. 
As the rock inscription of Mt. Girnar testifies, Candragupta Maurya 
(c. 322-298 Bc) had constructed dams across several rivers and made 
a tank called ‘“SudarSana tatáka' near Girinàgara (which is modern 
Girnar). It was enclosed by embankments (baliká) and provided with 
sluices (pranali), drains (parivdha), etc.® 


The Main Architectural Elements 
in a Stepwell 


Stepwells are monuments of which the major parts are underground, in 
some major examples resembling subterranean temples. In most cases, 
they are richly carved and ornamented with decorative relief work and 
sculptures. A stepwell consists of three major constituent architectural 
parts, namely, the vertical well (kāpa) with an arrangement for hauling 
up water by buckets (ghata-yantra) the stepped corridor leading down 
several storeys into the earth starting from the entrance pavilion and 
ending at the water level of the well; and numerous intermediate tower- 
like pavilions (kata) built as open halls (mandapa) in the stepped corri- 
dor. 

The first pavilion at the entrance (jnukhamandapa) in front of the 
stepped corridor is normally a simple, open, pillared hall, either square 
or oblong in ground plan as in [the] Vikia stepwell near Ghumli or cross- 
shaped as in the stepwell in Limbhoi. Most often the entrance pavilion 
is on a raised platform to be approached on three sides by steps, the 
fourth side leading down the corridor. Sometimes the mukhamandapa 
is missing and the stepped corridor begins simply with some steps. In 
several cases, however, recalling the early feature of the kunda of 
Rajasthan (as in Osian or Abaneri), the entrance to the stepped corridor 
is flanked by lateral gate-towers (prato/i) leaving the space between 
them as an entrance, as in the Rudabai stepwell in Adalaj. 

A flight of steps leads to the lower-lying storey being the first pavil- 
ion (or first kata). The stepped corridor descends further in a flight of 
steps to the second kāta, now with two storeys underground and one 
above ground level (if existing), being in one horizontal line with the 
entrance pavilion (mukhamandapa). In this way, the flights of steps 
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proceed downwards into the earth interrupted at regular distances by the 
tower-like Kita, from one storey to another, till the water level is reach- 
cd. In some of the larger stepwell-monuments, the last pavilion is some- 
times six or seven storeys underground. Occasionally the number of 
storeys in the pavilion-towers (küta) does not increase only by one, but 
hy two, as in the Vikia stepwell near Ghumli. 

Often there is a quadrangular or octagonal pool at the lowest level. 
This pool is surrounded by a circumambulatory passage with pillars, 
pilasters and decorated with niches. The area around this pool—open 
to the sky in its inner space—is alluded to in the ancient silpa-texts by 
the term árigana (Sanskrit, meaning ‘courtyard’) in the higher storeys, 
a low parapet wall consisting of a stone bench and the sloping backrest 
(kaksasana) encloses the open space allowing a view of the pool under- 
neath. The inner ring is profusely carved. In this manner the negative 
tower of pavilions coils up storey-by-storey till it reaches ground level. 
In numerous stepwells, additional supporting frameworks bar against 
the thrusts of the side walls. Water-channelling systems, cisterns and 
troughs for watering animals and bathing-places for men and women 
are found in numerous Stepwells, such as Dàvad, Bakhor, Charada, 
Dada Harir and Visavada. 


Location of a Stepwell 


A stepwell can be located at three different places-—connected to a tem- 
ple or housing a temple or a shrine inside; within or at the edge of a 
village, as the Rudabai stepwell in Adalaj, the Chaumukhi stepwell in 
Chobari, the stepwell in Chatral and Limbhoi, among others; and at the 
sides of overland roads or completely outside villages or settlements, 
as the Ra Khengar stepwell near Vanthali, the stepwells in Kalesvari 
ni Nal, the Bhagat stepwell near Modasa, the stepwell outside Kàapadvaij. 
among others. In some of these cases it is not clear whether the step- 
wells had earlier belonged to a village, which has disappeared. 

The stepwells of the first category, being connected with a temple, 
could be of various types, namely, situated either adjacent to a temple 
as the Jiva Mehta stepwell in Morbi next to the temple of Kubernath, 
the Nāgā Bāvā stepwell in Dhrāngadhrā next to the shrine of the Nāgā 
Bava, the Asapuri stepwell next to the temple of Asapuri, or they could 
be situated in the temple compound or in the case of an Islamic monu- 
ment, in the compound of a mosque, as the Jethabhai stepwell in Isanpur 
and the Dada Harir stepwell in Ahmedabad. The shrines housed in 
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stepwells are mostly built in the opposite wall of the well or located pust 
in front of the well in the last pavilion-tower as in the Sindh vai Mata 
stepwell in Dàvad, among others. 


The Functions and Use of a Stepwell 


The main function of a stepwell is to supply water. In Gujarat, where 
the climate is such that water is available in plenty only for a few months 
during the rainy season, ponds, reservoirs, wells and stepwells are the 
most important civic edifices. Rivers, rivulets, creeks and natural de- 
pressions which had been filled with water during the rains, dry up 
within a few months. Artificially built pools, ponds, reservoirs and 
tanks also cannot keep their water for a long period. Moreover, the 
water becomes stale after a certain time. Wells and stepwells, sunk 
deep into the earth and not exposed to heat and sun too much, are the 
only source for water.’ Wells, deriving their water from underground 
springs, receive a constant flow of fresh water filtered through the earth. 
This ideal situation, also expressed in the classical silpa-texts,? is often 
contradicted in practical life. In the nineteenth century and the beginning 
of the twentieth century, there were numerous cases of the English 
authorities ordering the closure of wells, because it was observed that 
insects and other disease-carrying germs were breeding in the well- 
water and this was the source of the outbreak of many epidemics.? The 
reason for the fast spread of diseases was that a well was used in com- 
mon by large numbers of inhabitants of an area. 

Existence of elaborate stepwells testifies to the fact that the utilitarian 
function of supplying water was held so important that the ordinary 
wells which would fulfil their function as well were rendered into large 
monuments, often of high architectural and artistic merit and decorated 
with rich, well-proportioned ornamentation. Stepwells not only supplied 
water for use in households and for personal needs like washing clothes 
and bathing, but also for watering animals and irrigation of fields. For 
this purpose at the rim of the well there is a sluice to receive the hauled- 
up water and leads into a trough or pond. from where it runs through 
a drainage system and is channelled into the fields. 

The location of stepwells within the village or settlement indicates 
that the stepwell not only served as a water source, but also as a cool 
and fresh retreat for the villagers in the hot season. The method of cons 
truction with platforms, galleries, ledges for reaching all the storeys in 
the galleries, stone-benches with sloping backrests, the numerous 
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additional spiral staircases, the occasional existence of circumambulatory 
passages around the well and also the beautiful ornamentation with 
sculptures, niches, friezes, and designs would allow one to come to this 
conclusion, This is also testified to by various accounts of travellers 
coming to this part of India, for example, James Tod Saying that step- 
wells *. . . in hot weather form a delightful retreat for the chiefs and their 
families’ .!° 

The position of stepwells outside the settlements and on overland 
roads and cross-roads indicates that these underground water-monu- 
ments were frequented by travellers and caravans as resting places. !! 
One can observe that on the major military and trade routes from 
Anahilvada Patan in the north to the sea coast of Saurashtra at Somanath 
Patan, via Mufijpur, Jhifijhuvada, Viramgàm, Vadhvan, Saela, Dhandhal- 
pur, Chobari, Anandpur, Sardhar, Gondal, Virpur, Jethpur, Junagadh, 
many important stepwells are located. For caravans and individual tra- 
vellers, a stepwell was the end and aim of a day’s journey, where one 
could spend the night in cool, comfortable surroundings and also where 
there would be no need to search for water for men and animals. 
Stepwells were used as suitable and cool places not only for a night’s 
halt, but also for resting during the uncomfortable and suffocating heat 
of a summer day. The scarcity of trees and vegetation in this area made 
caravans and travellers proceed only during the evening and night 
hours. It is known that the great trade route through the Gangetic plain 
was already of importance during the times of the Mauryan empire, as 
the road was marked by milestones and comfort was provided by wells 
and rest-houses at regular intervals.!* As MacMurdo, who had extens- 
ively travelled in Saurashtra, remarks:'? ‘We passed two Boweries of 
very ancient structure; but originally intended for the accommodation 
of travellers,’ The comment to the term ‘Boweries’ alludes to the social 
aspect of a stepwell, that it is *. . . furnished with a descent to the water 
by means of a long flight of steps and with landings and loggie where 
travellers may rest in the shade’. The religious significance of a stepwell 
with a temple or shrine is also referred to by MacMurdo in these words: 
‘The liberal practice (which) is so universal throughout India has its rise 
(l believe) in a religious motive . . .''* 

Tod sees stepwells mainly as a profane and utilitarian monument as 
many of his contemporary travellers and writers on western India did. 
He remarks: ‘We may include in the domestic structures those useful 
and ornamental excavations called baories, which serve both as reserv- 
oirs and abodes in the hot season.’ He also observed that the walls have 
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1o he built strong enough in order to sustain the external pressure of the 
oil around.’ . 

Another interesting feature of a stepwell, well or pond is provided 
hy the soil ingredients. The minerals, salts or other substances of the 
earth dissolved in the water of the well often have the quality of 
hiightening or strengthening materials, either cloth like satin, silk or 
cotton, Or metals. It is said, for example. in the Mirat-i-Ahmadi'® that 
'votton-clothes, embroidery and satin' increase 'in lustre and colour', 
il they are washed in the wells of Kankaria tank in Ahmedabad. When 
m the summer months the tank dries up, water from nearby wells is 
poured into it and mixed with the mud at the bottom, then it regains its 
brightening quality. Of another stepwell, near Una (in Southern Sau- 
rashtra), called Sari-stepwell it is said!" that its *water adds to the tem- 
per and sharpness of swords. The Una swords are hence famous in the 
land." During field-work in Kapadvaiij, a reliable native informant told 
me that the stepwells there were formerly very famous for the mineral 
quality of their water. I was informed that formely the silk weavers used 
to bring their products to Kapadvaiij to wash in the stepwells in order 
to brighten their colours. 


The Stepwell as a Shrine 


A stepwell combines a utilitarian (being a source of water) and social 
function (being a meeting-place for communication for men while rest- 
ing and for women while drawing water) with satisfying the spiritual 
needs of the people. Even today, stepwells are not only edifices of dom- 
estic and social use, but are believed to be abodes of various spirits of 
life-giving powers. Just as any other godlings, ghosts or spirits, the 
stepwell-dwellers are believed to give progeny, fertility, growth and 
wealth if propitiated and worshipped in the prescribed manner. Many 
stepwells are closely connected with a temple, situated as they are n 
the temple compound itself. Jaina literature! and some inscriptions 
say that along with a temple a stepwell was also constructed. This is 
further corroborated by the actual examples of a shrine within a stepwell, 
as in the Mata Bhavani stepwell in Ahmedabad, the Ankol Maia stepwell 
in Davad and Sindhvai Mata stepwell of Patan. These shrines are even 
now frequented by worshippers who perform their religious rites as 
they would do in a temple or shrine.” l l 
The closeness of a water place is prescribed for the location of a 
temple in canonical scripture[s], for example, when it is said: “In places 
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without tanks, gods are not present. A temple therefore should be built, 
where there is a pond on the left, or in the front, not otherwise.'?! Also 
the Tantrasamuccaya? suggests the installation of gods at lovely places 
like tirtha (sacred bathing-ghats on the bank of river), banks of rivers 
and lakes, and on the seashores. In case water is not available either in 
natural or artificially built tanks or ponds, jars filled with water represent 
the water place.” 

The numerous myths connected with water show that from ancient 
times water was considered as the prime source of life. Water is not 
only the most essential commodity of life in hot and arid areas, but is 
generally considered to possess the innate powers to protect and maintain 
life and growth. The use of water as an essential part in sacrifices, the 
connection of water places with fertility rites (the offering of grains at 
atank)?^ and mother-goddess worship (the names of stepwells commenc- 
ing with Mata, meaning ‘mother’, i.e., ‘mother-goddess’), the high merit 
that a person receives for digging a well or stepwell, support this idea. 

In Vedic times the rivers were compared to a cow, the symbol of 
wealth, fertility and prosperity.” The metaphor is consequently visualised 
as the waters becoming swollen like pregnant cows which had previously 
been sterile? or as the imperative order to Mitra and Varuna: ‘Yoke the 
waters like a cow to the yoke.’” In this connection it is very interesting 
to note that a parisista-text describes that during the consecration cere- 
mony of a well or pond, a cow has to be decked and then brought into 
the water of the well.” Only after this ceremony, the water place be- 
comes sacred. Belonging to the same train of thought is the identification 
of water with milk, the product of the cows.” 

The simile of the waters with the growth and wealth-bestowing cows 
implies the waters are seen and praised as goddesses. They have the 
ability to cleanse and purify the worshipper from moral sins?? and to 
bestow long life, wealth and immortality.*' As goddesses, they are ad- 
dressed and worshipped as mothers, as the mothers of all beings, mo- 
bile or immobile.?? 

The power of fertility is not only innate in natural waters like rains, 
rivers and lakes, but also in all artificially kept waters like an artificial 
lake, pond, well or stepwell, or even a jar of water. Water itself came 
to represent the essence of the mythical waters issuing from Indra and 
Varuna.?? 

A simplification of abstract Vedic ideas is found in the popular belief 
that wells, when worshipped by women who have less milk to suckle 
their children, will bestow plenty of milk again on them.** 

By constructing ponds, wells and reservoirs, it is said, men have 
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actually realised the potential of achieving the powers described earlier 

| heir construction was held as of higher merit than even the performances 
ol a sacrifice according to the Vedic and post-Vedic prescriptions. © 
Charitable deeds, as in the building of a public well or stepwell, brought 
more merit than the performing of a sacrifice to please the gods, which 
is only forone's own benefit. It is said in the Visnudharmottara Purána,* 
lor example, that ‘One who digs a well (for the public) has (the conse- 
quence of) half of his sins absolved when the water has begun to flow 
torth; one who dedicates a pond is forever happy (free from thirst) and 
attains the world of Varuna.’ Many more literary evidences? show that 
charitable works for the use of the public came to be regarded as more 
meritorious than sacrifices and offerings to the gods and gifts to the 
Brahmans. 

Digging of a well or construction of a pond gives the possibility of 
obtaining the life-bestowing water, but the act of construction alone 
does not guarantee its permanent and everlasting flow. To attain this 
aim, a sacrifice is to be offered to the water, i.e., the water-god or god- 
dess. Such rituals are still observed, as was seen at the Minal stepwell 
in Virpur, Saurashtra, in 1977, when women and girls went to the step- 
well with offerings to Minal Devi, the patron-goddess of the stepwell. 
They offered gifts of coconuts, grains and milk to the goddess in order 
to obtain a good husband, progeny and prosperity. We observed that the 
image was actually a sculpture of Visnu SesaSayin which was mistaken 
to be that of Minal Devi, Visnu’s upraised arm to be her child in her 
arms. Watson?! also observed a similar incident at the Hani stepwell in 
Dhandusar, Saurashtra. The folk song connected with the Madha stepwell 
in Vadhvàn,? Saurashtra, illustrates clearly this idea that the constant 
flow of water is to be secured by a sacrifice. This song is the crystallisation 
of the general belief that human sacrifice is the most potent, in exchange 
for which life-bestowing powers are yielded for the benefit of the com- 
munity. 

Self-sacrifices, with the same intention, were recorded in Gujarat in 
earlier times. Nowadays blood from a finger of a man could take the 
place of the actual human sacrifice." Minor offerings to please and 
honour jaladevi, the goddess of water, are copper-coins and betel-nuts, 
and flags hoisted near the well, as a popular continuation of the pres- 
criptions in the Silpa-texts for constructing flagpole with a flag near the 
stepwell.? 

According to popular belief in Gujarat a mother-goddess called 
Varudi or Varuchi Ma, also Vareodi Ai (and later on Sanskritised to 
Vardhayini or Varadaksini) is believed to reside in a stepwell, or also 
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on the coast of the sea, or bank of a river or pond." She is supposed 
lo be à goddess of fertility and worshipped to bestow good crops. It is 
also interesting to note that young brides or couples immediately after 
marriage go to a well or stepwell to do homage to the water-deity so that 
they might receive a boon of fertility.45 Of a similar significance is the 
rite performed by a young mother after the birth of her first son. This 
rite purifies her, as a woman in childbirth is held impure, and secures 
longevity for her child. This ceremony starts with a procession in which 
the young mother is taken out to the well or tank, where she instals 
Jaladeva and saptamátrkà, the seven mother-goddesses. She brings of- 
ferings of foodstuffs and fetches water, Without propitiating jaladeva 
in this way, she is not entitled to fetch any water. Such rites are common 
to all Hindu castes that believe in the impurity of a woman after child- 
birth," especially among the Mer community in the Barda Hill area?? 
and the Kanbis, a pastoral community of Saurashtra.** 

In Gujarat the cult of the mother-goddess is very intimately connected 
with water or watering places.?? It is said, for example, that at the festi- 
val of navaratri, the ‘nine nights’ sacred to the Great Goddess, Varuna, 
the god of the waters, is to be invoked and worshipped after the initial 
worshipping of GaneSa during the household rites.°° A clear indication 
of the association of stepwells with mother-goddess worship can be 
discerned in the fact that many stepwells are shrines sacred to one or 
other aspect of the Devi or Mata. This is revealed in the names of step- 
wells, the actual monuments and those referred to in literary sources. 
Examples of this are the Mata Bhavani stepwell and the Asapuri step- 
well (both in Ahmedabad), the Sindhvai Mata Stepwell (in Patan), the 
Ankol Mata stepwell (in Davad), Matri stepwell (in Kankavati) and the 
Sikotàri stepwell (in Petlad, Kaira district), etc.>! 

There are many inscriptions which tell of ladies of the royal houses 
or of high class families who were patrons for building a stepwell, for 
example, Rani Rüdadevi, wife of the Vàghelà chief Vàairasimha of 
Dandahidesa, during the reign of Mahmud Begarah (ap 1458-1511) 
who had built the stepwell in Adalaj in the year v.s. 1556, corresponding 
to ab 1500; Bai Harira, also known as Dada Harir, the ‘general super- 
intendent at the door of the Harem of the King (Mahmud Begarah) who 
‘gota stepwell built’ in order to please God ‘and for the benefit and use 
of the 84 lakhs of the various living beings’ in the year corresponding 
to AbD 1499 (in Ahemadabad);? Minal Devi. mother of Jayasimha Sid- 
dharaja (ap 1094—1144). who built the Minal stepwel in Virpur, Saurash- 
tra, in v.s. 1150 (i.e. Ap 1095); and Udayamati, consort of Bhimadeva 
J, who patronised the building of the Rani stepwell in Pātan.“ One other 
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inscription is important, not only from the point of view of female 
patronage, but also giving evidence of the use of a stepwell as a mtha, 
a sacred place for worship and pilgrimage. It says: '. .. She (Mai Sit 
Kapura) with her victorious son Saha Sri Sartanaji, caused a tirtha to 
he made called Tara Vapi for the merits and welfare of her son Tara- 
chandra, his eleven wives (who had become sati) and his sons. May 
there be happiness. May this pleasant and propitiating pure firtha in the 
form of a vapi with a large mandapa endure as long as sun and moon 
exist. May there be wealth, Sri.'^* 

In many stepwells a shrine is installed. It is either at the far end at 
the back of the well shaft itself. or more often on the platform immediately 
in front of it, i.e., in the last pavilion tower of the stepped corridor. Some 
examples of these are the Mata Bhavani stepwell in Ahmedabad, the 
Sindhvai Mata stepwell in Patan, the Ankol Mata stepwell in Davad. In 
the Jnanesvari stepwell in Madhera and the Ganga stepwell in Vadhvan, 
the small shrine is not installed at the far end, but in the first pavilion. 
In other cases, without an actual shrine, the sacredness of the well-part 
is indicated by a sculptured row of shrines, or niches indicating shrines. 
An important example is the stepwell in Khedbrahma, and the stepwell 
in Sathamba, where the wall in the well is fully sculptured. This tradi- 
tion of ‘Hindu’ origin was continued during the Muslim period, as seen 
in the Dada Harir stepwell. One of the major decorative features is the 
niches filled with an intricately carved scroll design, in the back wall 
of the well, one each on every storey. | 

The association of mother-goddess worship with watering places is 
age-old and perhaps forms an intrinsic feature of the mother-goddess 
cult. It is said that the sakti tirtha, the sacred places of the female power 
Sakti, are necessarily combined with sacred ponds (kunda).?! Since an- 
cient times the association of the mother-goddess in the form of a fe- 
male nude with a water-animal, i.e., the alligator, seems to have been 
conceived. This connection of the mother-goddess with the waters 
could be traced back to some passages in the Rgveda. In many verses 
of this text, the waters are praised as a goddess; in their anthropomorphic 
form they are apsaras, i.e., heavenly beauties, and they are seen as 
mothers or young wives.^? The belief in the purifying and protecting 
powers of the waters is related to the domestic ritual, in which water IN 
placed near a woman during childbirth.*? This practice is continued te 
the present time. 

After establishing the connection of the mother-goddess cult with the 
element water, it is interesting to see how local belief worked to mam 
tain a continuity in the flow of water and, through this. the innate powers 
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of the waters in wells, stepwells and ponds. It is known that people 
make various sorts of vows at watering places, mostly for progeny, fert- 
ility and wealth, and on fulfilment of their wishes they give the promised 
offerings to the water-deity. These could be grains, rice, fruits, milk, 
animal-sacrifice, or even human sacrifice or self-sacrifice.?! The great 
goddess, who is believed to be residing in the waters, is propitiated in 
the most potent way by a sacrifice of human life. There is a legend 
connected with the Sahasralinga Tàlàv that a human sacrifice was need- 
ed in order to regain water in this tank which dried up due to a curse.” 
The folk song of Madha stepwell in Vadhvan is another testimony to 
this practice. 

The belief in strength and valour that may pass from the living body 
of a human to a man-built edifice for its durability, effectiveness and 
longevity was deep-rooted in ancient times. The Yajurveda refers to 
human sacrifices being offered in order to strengthen such vulnerable 
points as fortifications, city-gates and dams.® For this, the victims had 
to be buried in the foundation of the new construction. In the Rgveda 
there is a legend of a human sacrifice to Varuna. 

It is also interesting to note that a site near the water, either river, 
pond, well, or stepwell, was the obvious place for the self-immolation 
of a woman after her husband's death (sari), as related in folk songs and 
legends, travellers' accounts, and inscriptions. Francois Bernier observed 
an incident of a woman sitting on a pile of firewood in a dry pond.® An 
inscription found in an ancient well mentions the self-immolation of 
three widows on the bank of the river Sabarmati. 

During the installation and consecration ceremony of a stepwell, its 
association with the water-god Varuna and fertility gods like Visnu and 
Narayana becomes at once obvious. The main intention ofthe ceremony 
is the dedication of the stepwell to public use as a charitable act. The 
earliest account of the procedure of dedication of a well or tank in 
literature is found in the Samkhyayana Grhyasütra.* Varuna plays an 
important role in this ceremony, as the donor (of the well) has to bring 
offerings to this god. During the whole ceremony he is invoked in seve- 
ral verses from the Rgveda. Also, the gods of the directions are to be 
propitiated. A latertext gives with slight variations the same prescriptions, 
adding that sacrifices are to be made to gods Agni, Soma, Varuna, 
Yajna, Ugra, and others.9 The presence of a cow makes the water 
sacred. Other references to the consecration of wells, ponds. and step- 
wells are found in Paurànic texts which came to be held as the most 
authentic ones to be followed. 
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In the description of the consecration of a tank, pond, or well m the 
Agni Purana (Chap. 64), it is clearly said how close a connection there 
i between Varuna and the element water.9? The pond or well being the 
receptacle for water receives through this ceremony the same sacredness 
as the water itself. In the consecration ceremony described in this text, 
Varuna figures as the main idol. His image is made which—-having had 
life bestowed though its principal mantra—consecrates the water-monu- 
ments as he is immersed in the water of the pool, pond, stepwell, or tank. 
The iconographic description of the Varuna idol as given in this text is 
as follows: It may be of gold, silver or precious stones. It should have 
two arms and be seated on a hamsa, the goose, the right hand being in 
the abhaya posture and the left carrying a snake-noose. Snakes should 
be represented around him. The most important part of this installation 
ceremony is the placing of eight pitchers filled with different types ol 
water in the eight main cardinal directions, i.e., in the east filled with 
sea-water, in the southeast with water from the river Ganga, in the south 
with rainwater, in the southwest with streamwater, in the west with 
riverwater, in the northwest with water from a male river, and in the 
north with [the] juice of plants. Not only in the location of the water- 
pitchers do the directions play a basic role. The gods of the directions, 
Mahendra, Agni, Yama, Nairrti, Varuna, Vayu, Kubera, I$àna, along 
with some other gods like Datr, Rayasposa or Jalesvara, are to be 
propitiated dutifully with oblations (homa). Then the image of god 
Varuna is carried around the village and thereafter immersed in the 
pond. A sacrificial post—driven into the centre of the bed of the pond, 
stepwell, or tank—marks the sacred spot. Finally, at the end the text de- 
clares that the consecration of a water-reservoir or pool brings more 
religious merit for a person than performing the asvamedha, the royal 
horse sacrifice. This last statement becomes more meaningful consi- 
dering the climatic and environmental conditions in western India, 

where water, being the vital necessity of life. growth and fertility, is in 
great demand throughout the year. . 

Later texts”? describe a more or less comprehensive ceremony of the 
consecration of wells, stepwells, ponds, and tanks, which are mainly 
based on the parisista and purüna-texts." ... 


Inscriptions and Silpa-Texts on *Vapr 


In rendering, the Sanskrit word vapi (f.) also occurring as vapitt.) or 
vüpika(f.), is normally translated as a ‘well, tank, pond, reservon ol 
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Wiater’, is may similar water-monument[s]. The standard Sanskrit dic- 
hionary ^ and also the Sabdakalpadruma?? confine themselves to this 
hasic meaning of the term. In some specific cases, the more descriptive 
phrase ‘a well approached by a flight of steps” is used, as it is also 
mentioned according to Mahesvara's commentary on the Amarakosa™ 
that vapi denotes a well with a flightof steps in contrast to a küpa, which 
means an ordinary well. The Jalásayotsargatattva of Raghunandana? 
mentions four types of reservoirs built by man: kūpa, vapi, puskarini 
and taddga. 

The uncertainty about the actual meaning of vápi cannot be settled 
easily. The difficulty is that the context often does not help in defining 
exactly what a vápr could be. It is clear, however. that a water-monument 
connected with a well or reservoir is implied. A more specific limitation 
on the kind of water-monument can only be surmised. The possibility 
is that the word itself does not denote a specific well-monument, but is 
used in connection with various types of water-structures, be it in oidi- 
nary well, a tank, a pond, or an elaborate well with flights of steps, de- 
pending on the accurateness of the writing and the context. Another 
possibility is that the meaning of the word has changed: in earlier times 
only denoting a well or any similar kind of simple watering place di 
reservoir, but in later times having received a more specific denotation 
of a *well approached by flights of steps’. When in a text or inscription 
the word vápi is set in contrast to other types of water-monuments, like 
kitpa (ordinary well), kunda (small pond), or tadága (big pond or lake’, 
we can believe that vàpi in this case means a different type of wall- 
monument, different from those mentioned. i.e., an elaborate well-cons- 
truction with flights of steps, a stepwell. 

According to the Sanskrit dictionary, the word vápi is derived from 
the root vàp.6 i.e., ‘to sow, to strew, to scatter, to heap or dam up’, and 
väpi therefore is ‘the pond made by scattering or damming up gant 

The commonly used Gujarati word, váv or vavdi. is found in S 
eriptions of the late Middle Ages attached to or found in stepwells, as 
by that time Sanskrit which was generally used in inscriptions edrlier 
was often replaced by the local language. From these inscriptions about 
the construction and patronage of stepwells which are still existing 77 
we can conclude that vav is only applied to a Stepwell proper, although 
it happened that people would understand any kind of well by this tem 
In Rajasthan and also in northern India? in the region of Delhi and Asia 
the term baoli is in common use. and in the city of Bombay the iu 
bávdi is used. The term even spread up to the hill-region of Jammu. 
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where at the archaeological site of Gool village (210 km north ol 
lammu), a large number of bauli^ (in the report translated as ^springs) 
were found in which there was sculptured work. including representations 
of gods and goddesses. 

References to vapi can be found in inscriptions. copper-plate grants 
and stone inscriptions, and in Sanskrit text on architecture (Sr/pa- 
sdstra). The inscriptions dating from the first centuries AD are earlier 
evidence of stepwells than the texts which are available only after the 
beginning of the second millennium. 

One of the earliest testimonies to the antiquity of the vapi is found 
in the stone inscription of the Ksatrapa ruler Rudrasimha which was 
discovered in Gunda village in Jamnagar district, dated Ap 181.9 It says 
that during the reign of Rudrasimha, the army leader Rudrabhuti had 
dug and constructed a vápi in the village of Rasopadra for the benefit 
and comfort of all living beings. From the textual context, we cannot 
know definitely what kind of well-construction is meant here by vapi. 
Considering that it must have been an important act to dig a vapi, be- 
cause the stone inscription deals with it, and that a high administrator 
of the Ksatrapa king was engaged in building it, this vapi cannot be a 
normal or simple well which is to be found in each and every village, 
but must be a more elaborate structure. We can already think of the 
existence of stepwells in these early times, as during Asoka's reign 
‘flights of steps’ are mentioned in connection with a well." 

The copper-plate grants of the Valabhi kings Dhruvsena I and Dhara- 
sena I] are additional evidence mentioning a vapi.** These inscriptions 
affirm that the Valabhi kings granted a village or an area of land along 
with a vapi to a brāhmana. In all inscriptions, the term vapi is translated 
as "irrigation-well'. As a vapi is specially attributed to in the grants, I 
am inclined to believe that more than an ‘irrigation well? is meant. Such 
wells exist in all the villages, and it seems to be out of place that the 
grants should refer to these only, especially because in some instances 
these welis even received specific names. In a number of inscriptions 
of the Maitraka period, the donated stepwells bear names of trees or 
plants. The Amrilika vápi*? could derive its name from the closeness of 
either an dmalaka or ámalaki (1.e., Emblic myrobalan, in Gujarati called 
amali) tree, and Nimba vápi** from the nimba (i.e., the Nimba tree oi 
Azadirachta indica) tree. Sihadatta’s vapr named Mochanika® could 
derive its name from the moca-plant, and the Pippala vapr^? from the 
pippala. the fig tree. About other names, like the DuSa vapr’ or the 

Vatabhalirika vapi,** itis not clear what their names imply. Some names 
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definitely point to the owner of the stepwell, like the Bhappabhata'? vàp: 
or Sihadatta's vapr mentioned earlier. In one inscription the specify. 
ing term jamala vàpi?? is used. The Prakrit term jamala corresponds to 
the Sanskrit yamala, i.e., ‘twin, paired, doubled'.?! The meaning of this 
term in connection with a stepwell is controversial. It is translated as 
‘double cistern’ by E. Hultzsch.” Considering it to be a stepwell, jamala 
vapi could either mean ‘a pair of vàpr', i.e., two such monuments, ora 
stepwell of the dvimukha type, i.e., with two entrances, which will be 
explained later. 

Inscriptions found in southern Gujarat and Rajasthan bear evidence 
of the existence of stepwells in these areas too. The inscription of the 
Rashtrakuta prince Govinda IV found at Cambay (dated Saka sarnvat 
853)? gives a further clue to the use of a stepwell in earlier times. The 
profane function of supplying water implied a second, i.e., social and 
charitable, dimension. As it is indicated here, the grant of villages and 
of a large number of gold coins is made to the bráhmana not only for 
meeting the expenses of their ritual duties, but also for repairing 
temples and for building institutions like alms-houses (sattra), places 
tor the supply of water (prapd), rest houses for travellers (prati- 
sraya), ... and stepwells (vapi). wells (küpa). ponds (tadáka). 

Even today stepwells are not only domestic and functional buildings 
they also have a religious significance. Many stepwells are closely con: 
nected with a temple, situated in the temple compound or having a small 
Shrine inside. In some inscriptions, this religious aspect of a stepwell 
is alluded to, when it is said that a stepwell was built and consecrated 
along with two temples (inscription at the stepwell at Roho, in northern 
Gujarat). One inscription found in village Sadadi,* dated v.s. 1654 
corresponding to Ap 1597, mentions that a pious lady of Jina faith sone: 
tructed in honour of her dead son Tarachanda and his eleven wives who 
became sati, a tirtha in the form of a vapi. Very interesting in this con- 
nection is the use of the term tirtha, meaning a religious bathing-place 
which implies that this vapi, newly built, was meant as a spot for eiie 
gious worship during a pilgrimage. 

lt seems that a stepwell in its function of supplying water protects 
also growth and fertility. Therefore it is not surprising to mark that a 
large number of stepwells are connected with the cult of the mother- 
goddess. This is not only revealed in the names of the stepwells men- 
tioned earlier. but also in the iconography of the Sculptures decorating 
the niches aud friezes in a stepwell. Nearly always saptamatrkà (the 
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seven mother-goddesses), depictions or symbolic representations. ol 
one or the other aspect of the mother-goddess, like Amba, Dura. 
Mahisamardini, and depictions of a pregnant woman, a woman with 
child or giving birth to a child appear in the decoration of a stepwell. 
In this connection it is interesting to observe that girls and young women 
go to a stepwell to worship an image of the mother-goddess in order to 
secure progeny and fertility. In this light, the inscription engraved on 
pillars of the sabha-mandapa of the temple at Jagat, Rajasthan, attains 
greater significance.” This inscription refers to the perpetual worship 
of the goddess Amba Devi by a person who is said to reconstruct and 
conserve the stepwells (vapi), wells (küpa), tanks (tadaga), gardens, 
and buildings. 

Architectural texts of the northern as well as the southern tradition 
contain references to vápi. In both cases, however, the chapters concerned 
with this type of water-monument are short and do not give very detailed 
information about construction methods, shape, ornamentation, location, 
etc. Whatever information is given is collected and analysed [here]. The 
texts being studied in this connection are: Samarangana-Sutradhara 
(SS), Aparájitaprccha, Rajavallabha, Vastusara of the northern tradition 
and the Mánasára, Mayamata, Visvakarma Vàstusastra of the southern 
tradition. From among these texts, it seems that the SS” is the earlierst 
work on the subject to which we somehow can ascribe a rather definite 
date of compilation. This work was put together by Sutradhara Sama- 
rangana under the rule of the Parmar King Bhoja of Dhara (ap 1018- 
60).°8 The Aparájitaprcchà is obviously a later composition, as it borrows 
much from the SS. Through comparison of the descriptions, in the text 
and actual datable monuments, Vora and Dhaky conclude that the date 
of its compilation falls in the latter half of the twelfth century.” Both 
the Manasara and the Mayamata seem to have been inspired by the 
same kind of earlier source. Both the redactions are very close to each 
other and it is clear that both come from the extreme south of India. '? 
It seems that both were compiled during the peaceful and culturally rich 
period of the Chola rulers. To the Mayamata à date earlier than the 
eleventh century can be ascribed," although intertextual evidence 
could point to a later date in comparison to Manasara. 10? The Visvakarma 

Vüstusástra is a compilation of the southern tradition. Although Visva 

karma is known as the 'god-architect of the northern people, and the 
Vigvakarma school of architecture represents the northern, i.e.. the 
Nagara school, the name Vi$vakarma was also adopted in the south and 
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was applied also to works on architecture of the southern or Dravida 
school, 9? 

The SS, the Mayamata and Mánasára, considered to be the earlier 
texts among those dealt with here, do not give any information regarding 
the method of construction, formation or ornamentation of a vapi. No 
separate chapter devoted to the characteristics of water-monuments. 
like kāpa, vapi, taddga, as in later texts, is found. All three texts only 
contain stray references to vdpi, and from these it is not clear whether 
the vàápi indicates a stepwell proper or occasionally another type of 
water-monument. From the references, it seems more likely that a pond 
rather than a monumental stepwell is meant. Another feature which 
turns out to be characteristic of a vapi from these very texts is its being 
a monument for leisure and pleasure.'™ It is said, for example, in S'S, 
Chap. 11, vv.26-7, that palatial buildings have a vapt, artificial wooden 
monuments (ddrugirt), paintings (citra), flower-streets (puspa-vithi), 
and manifold parks (vipinasraya). In the SS, a vāpī cannot signify a 
monumental well-construction with a flight of steps, as it is indicated 
that the middle of buildings is occupied by a vápt. It is said: 


Chap. xvin, v.20: In the middle (madhya) of the buildings (sala), there gener- 
ally is what is called a garbhagrha, that is the vápi and lotus pond (puskarini) 
which are covered (samachanna). 


Again, the location within the house gives an indication of a pond-like 
structure for vapi and the setting of it parallel to puskarini alludes some- 
how to an aspect of pleasure. Similar information is given in Chap. xv 
dealing with ‘The King’s Palace’: 


Chap. xv, vv.29-30: Creeper-bowers (Jatágrha) where creeper-halls (/ata- 
mandapa) are attached, the wooden mountains (daru-saila), the flower- 
streets (puspa-vithi) are well-constructed (in a king’s residence). . . {this 
part is unclear]. 


v.31: The vapi and drinking-house (pana-grha) are generally made in the 
section (pdda) of Varuna, and the treasure-house (kosthagára) is generally 
in (the section of) Asura and the weapon-house (avudha-mandira) in (the 
section of) Sosa, 


The location along with the creeper-bower, the drinking-house and 
the treasure-house within the king's residence point to a small size of 
à vapi, as a monumental structure would not find enough space within 
à palatial compound. 

Further information regarding the location of a water place given in 
the above verses is important and needs some more elaboration. The 
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entire complex for the construction of a sacred or profane building: is 
seen as a huge idealistic quadrangle which is further divided into sixtv 
iour or eighty-one square sections. Some texts clearly mention that 
the division into sixty-four is suitable for shrines, temples. and other 
sacred places, whereas the division into eighty-one is applied to 
construction of houses. In this square limitation of the ground the vastu- 
purusa, the visually depicted identification of the cosmic order with the 
human body, is conceived as forming the vastupurusa-mandala with 
sixty-four or eighty-one squares. Forty-five gods (devatá) occupy the 
body of vastupurusa, of which thirty-two are stationed along the perimeter 
of the vastumandala. These are therefore called prakdra devatà or páda 
devatā.!” Then follows the inner group of twelve gods surrounding the 
central section which is reserved for Brahma. The pdda devatà are re- 
gents of the naksatra, i.e., the lunar mansions, and are led by the guard- 
iins of the four directions, the /okapála, Mahendra in the east, Yama 
in the south, Varuna in the west and Soma in the north. They are station- 
ed in the middle of each side, whereas the corners are occupied by the 
regents of the intermediate directions, the astadikpala, beginning from 
the east: Indra, Agni, Yama, Nairrti, Varuna, Marut, Kubera, I$ana, ac- 
cording to the explanation given by Stella Kramrisch.'?" 

Varuna is not only the protector of the west, being one of the astadik- 
pala, but generally regarded specially in Pauranic mythology as the god 
of the ocean and the supreme lord of rains and water. Varuna is one of 
the oldest Vedic deities, often styled as ‘king of the gods’, in his func- 
lion as supreme deity is described as upholding heaven and earth. '?* 
Although he is not generally regarded in the Veda as the god of the 
ocean, he is often connected with the waters, especially the waters of 
the atmosphere, and once he is called sindhupati, i.e., ‘lord of the riv- 
ers’.'? Varuna's inherent connection with the waters is popularised in 
later mythology and he is invoked for sending rain by mantra and puja 
in seasons of drought and worshipped by fishermen before they go out 
to sea.'!® His supremacy over the element water gave him various other 
descriptive names: jalapati (lord of water), vadahpati (lord of aquatic 
animals). amburdja (king of water), past (bearer of the noose), his 
iconographic sign, besides his riding on a makara, the sea-monster.!"' 
In the Agnipurána, he is described as god of the ocean and in the Kasva- 
pasilpa he is conceived as Visnu-narayana and mahd-jala or jaladhipa, 
i.e., lord of water." | 

The placing of a stepwell. well or other water-monument in the 
quarter of Varuna seems to be an intrinsic recognition of his being the 
Lord of Waters, who is able to bestow water even in the season ol 
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drought. The Agnipurána!? explicitly manifests that Varuna is revealed 
in the form of water. The SS, Chap. xv, v.31, is a clear indication for 
this, stating that the west, the region of Varuna, is the most suitable 
direction for digging a well or constructing a water-edifice. It is interesting 
that Ram Raz,''* who was one of the first scholars to study the ancient 
si/pa-texts, also mentions that in a town or village, there should be at 
least two tanks or reservoirs, one of which should be in the southwest, 
which could be identified as the region of Varuna. 

In opposition to this description, however, it seems that the south 
Indian texts had followed a different tradition. In the Mayamata, 5 for 
example, it is said that a stepwell should be situated in the quarter of 
I$a which corresponds to the north-eastern direction according to the 
above-mentioned concept. In Chap. xxm, v.86 of this text, it is said: 


The hall for listening to the dharma (dharma-sravana-mandapa) should be 
constructed in (the quarter of) Soma (saumya), the vapi is connected with 
(the quarter of) I$a, the well (kizpa) with that of Apavatsa. 


Two other references give less definite indications for the location of 
à water-monument, saying that wherever one needs a water place, one 
should construct one. Following are the lines: 


Chap. ix, vv.87—91 a: The stable (gosala) should be in the south, the flower- 
gardens (puspa-vati) in the north, the dwelling for the ascetics (zápasavása) 
favourably in the eastern region or in the west. 


Wherever a water place (jaldsaya) is desired (there should be) a vápi and 
a well (kāpa). The settlements of the VaiSya are in the south, that of the 
Sudra all around. ... 


and, while dealing with ‘The other monuments’ (itara-sthana): 


Chap. ix, v.92: The house of tenants (vesa-sthàna), the vapt, the well (kāpa). 
the pleasure-garden (ráma) and the pond (dirghika) could be considered to 
be everywhere as well as the habitation of the ascetics (matha) and the 
eating-place (bhukti-niketana). 


The prescriptions given in this text for a vapi are not very elaborate: also 
they do not give helpful information regarding the location. The text is 
mainty concerned with stating the locations of various buildings within 
the area of a town or village, rather than giving more details about their 
construction and shape. 


The Manasara gives similar information for the location of a well or 
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stepwell. It is said in the chapter dealing with the description of deities 
belonging to one class: 


Chap. xxxii, v.88: A well (kūpa) or pond (1adaga) should be dug in the quarter 
of Isa. 


The quarter of I$a corresponds to the north-eastern direction which 1s 
the same specification for a water place given in the Mayamata. More 
details are given about the quarter of I$a in the Manasara 1n: 


Chap. xxxn, vv.54—5: In the I$a-quarter, one should build a temple for the 
rudra-idol; or there also could be hall for the sacrifice (yajftasálà) and the 
hall where offerings are cooked (bhoga-mandapa). 


In the chapter dealing with the location and measurements of dwelling- 
houses (grha-mdna-sthdna-vinydsa), it is said: 


Chap. xxxvi, v.27: The intermediate space (antariksa), the quarters of Agni 
and Pusana, are suitable for the wells of all castes. 


In the chapter dealing with Kingly Palaces (Chap. xL, raja-grha- 
vidhdna), it is said (in verse 100) that a reservoir should be dug in the 
northwest or southwest. The topic of steps is elaborated in Chap. xxx. 
verses 85 ff. It starts with an indication that the best artisan constructs 
steps in houses, gateways, in a hill-region, in stepwells, wells, and tanks 
and in cities and villages. It continues with verses 119 ff that in a step- 
well, well, and tank, the steps should be attached all around, in the four 
directions, in the four corners or in between. The best spot is selected 
for the main entrance. 

The information given is not only concerned with stepwells, but also 
with the other water places. There is not definitive information as to the 
actual location of a well, as a difference is made between wells built for 
people and the one built in a king's palace. | 

Only later texts, from the twelfth century onwards, deal with types 
and formations of a stepwell proper, whereas the earlier texts are main- 
ly confined to the location of a stepwell or other water-monuments. The 
references in these later texts, however, are a more idealised classification 
of the four types of stepwells which is the same for all the later texts. 
It seems that the authors in the following centuries took over the classi 
fication made originally. and repeated it without any variations. To my 
knowledge, the earliest reference of this kind to vapi is found in Apara- 


jitaprcchà.!'6 a text specially dealing with the north-western tradition ol 
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architecture in Gujarat. This text is ascribed to the tradition of one myth. 
ological ViSvakarama, and the redaction, existing in some manuscripts, 
seems to originate from the twelfth century." Another text. Rajaval 
Jahba''* of the architect Mandana from the fifteenth century, repeats 
without additions the grouping into four, which is also taken over by 
texts like Brhat-silpasástra and Vastusara.'' 

The Aparájitaprcchü seems to be the earliest text to devote a full 
chapter to ‘The discussion of Stepwells, Wells, Ponds. etc.' (Chap. 74). 
There is even a full paragraph within the chapter on ‘The Discussion 
of all Flags' devoted to the setting up and description of the parts of the 
flagpole and flag in a stepwell (Chap. 145, vv.25-9). The information 
given in Chap. 74 is the classification into four types of stepwells, 
namely, nandá, bhadrá, jaya, vijayà, which reads as follows: 


V.9: There are nanda, bhadrá, jaya, and as the fourth vijaya. Granting wishes 
is the one called nandá with one entrance (eka-vaktra) and three pavilion- 
towers (tri-küta). 

V.10: Well-adorned is the one called bhadra with two entrances and six 
pavilion-towers (sat kita). Difficult to attain, even for gods, is jaya with 
three entrances and nine pavilion-towers (nava-Kküta). 


V.11: Facing all directions (sarvatomukha) is vijaya with four entrances and 
twelve pavilion-towers (surya-kūta). About stepwells so much is told; now, 
my child, hear about ponds (kunda). 


These are the four stepwells. 


This systematic listing of types without much description does not 
seem to be a reflection of any actually existing monuments. The per- 
fectionist tendency could be realised in the successive numbering of the 
entrances from one to four with three pavilion-towers for each entrance. 
Among the existing monuments, one could trace three of the four 
mentioned types, namely, the ekavaktra, the one with one entrance, the 
usual type (for example, the Dada Harir stepwell in Ahmedabad, the 
Rant stepwell in Patan, the Vikia stepwell near Ghumli); the trivaktra. 
the one with three entrances, which is not very common (for example, 
the Rudabai stepwell in Adàlaj); the caturvaktra, which has four entrances 
arranged radiating cross-wise in the four main directions from the cen- 
tre which is the well. There is only one major example existing of this 
type in Chobari, Saurashtra, the Chaumukhi stepwell. But it is doubtful, 
however, whether this classification into four was ever meant to be used 
for identification of actual monuments. 

In Chap. 145. it is said that at every stepwell there is a flagpole which 
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is generally erected at the right (or southern) side at the exist of the 
doors (or entrance-hall). The text describes the construction ol the plat 
iorm, its height, the height of the wooden pole, the situation of the divine 
vase on top and the length of the flag. The text runs as follows: 


Chap. 145, vv.25—-9: At every stepwell there is generally a flagpole (dhvaja- 
stambha). The flagpole is generally erected at the right (southern, daksina) 
side of the exit of the doors (entrance-halls, dvdra-niskdsa). 


v.26: The construction of the platform (basement, pithabandha) is well done 
having a height (1112ata) of one, two or three ells (hasta). Then one erects 
the pole, the best and strong one is of hard-wood (sdradaru). 


v.27: The total height (amunnata) is three, five or seven ells; jana, artha 
and kama with these three, it is generally threefold (trika). 


v.28: On top of it (tad-tirdhva), there should be made the divine vase (kalasa 
divya) possessing good marks. The flag-stick (dhvajd-vamsa) is generally 
over it (i.e., over the kalasa) and the flag (patākā) is long (pralambana, 1.€.. 
hanging down). 


v.29: The stick (vasa) is normally half (the size of the pole, stambhardha. 
the flag equal in breadth (i.e., the breadth of the flag is equal to the height 
of the stick, vamsatulya patükikà). In this manner the setting up of the flag 
(dhvajà-üdhava) for stepwells (vapi) should be carried out. 


The text is clear, except for the context of the three philosophical 
concepts, jriana, artha and kama, unless an identification of these with 
the three parts of the flagpole is meant. But still, meaning and significance 
of the identification remain diffuse. . 

The Brhat-silpasdstra, in Book 3, v.532, and the Rajavallabha in 
Chap. 4, v.28, give in very concise form (in one verse of two lines each) 
the same information about the four types of stepwells, as is given in 
the Aparájitaprcchá. These texts differ from the earlier one in the use 
of the term mukha for entrance instead of vaktra. but otherwise the 
names nandáà, bhadra, jaya and vijayā are the same. The Rajavallabha 
refers to the high merit for one who builds a well or stepwell. It says: 


Chap. 4, v.1: Those Kings who construct a fort which brings happiness to 
people and saves them from the fear of enemies acquire the merit of having 
made stepwells (vapi). wells (kāpa), ponds (taddga), temples (devabhavana). 
gardens (rāma). sacrifices (vdga) and so on... . 


The Visvakarma Vástusastra!? is the only text that gives an elaborate 
description and an idea as to what a vapi might have looked like. One 
full chapter is devoted to the "Characteristics of Stepwells' (Chap. 33) 
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Not only from this point of view, but also from its interesting contents, 
this chapter is very important. It reads: 


v.l; Having examined (pariksva) where there is (underground) flow of sweet 
water, steady (i.e. continuous, s/Airi), there one should construct a stepwell 
(vapi) or well (kipa) as it is approved. 


v.2: Generally, it is constructed quadrangular (caturasra), circular (vartula) 
or oblong (dirgha). A measurement of three, four, or five danda. 


v.3: Or even six danda or up to ten danda is generally employed, having four 
entrances (mukha), two entrances or occasionally one entrance. 


v.4: The middle part of the bottom (ala-madhya-bhág) has a dimension of 
ten ells (hasta) or more (according to the commentary: the foundation, tala, 
should be constructed ten hasta below the flow of water). (On this founda- 
tion) the wall (bhitri) is constructed, which is either of bricks (aistika) or of 
stones (sailaka). 


v.5: Near the water-level (jalántika), there should be constructed an open 
area (arigana) (comm.: a square árigana which is one danda in length), as 
it was pronounced earlier, or a second one or even a third one (comm.: in 
the course of the staircase, i.e., above the first āħgana there is a second, 
above the second, there is a third); with firm joints pillars are erected, on 
the construction of pillars there are stone slabs, patala, to resist the load of 
the upper construction, bhàravahanaksa. 


v.6: With or without pillars (sapáda, vipdda), the supporting (sthapana) is 
done cleverly (with skill, yukti). The construction is fixed together firmly. 
It is beautiful because of pillars and Steps (pddasopdna). 


v.7: An entrance-hall (mukha-mandapa) is attached and doors (kaváta) and 
so on are there (comm.: so that children might not fall into the vapi). If the 
stepwell is circular (vartual), then the staircase (pankti) is in the formation 
of the coils of a snake (bhujarga-avestana-àkrti). It (parikti) should be 
constructed firmly. (If not circular) then (it should be constructed) in 
a Straight staircase (sütra-pankti). Wise (builders, budhi) do not expect 
(ia-isvate) it (staircase) to be less than twenty-four aigula (vihinam as in 
the text has no meaning, here probably meant va-hinani, i.e., not less than) 


v.9: At the rim (tira), there should be constructed a device for pulling up 
water (gAhati-yantra), surrounded by a courtyard (Sa-üngana), so the wise 
one (thinks). There should be made sculptures of gods (deva-mitkti) and 
omamentation in the form of kinnara (kinnara-rüpaka) at the entrances 
(dvára) and while approaching (upera) to the level (tala) for taking baths 
(avagdha) (comm.: one should make exciting images of kinnara, mithuna 
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and so on; intended is the installation of idols, bimba-sthàpana, of gods for 
punya and darsana, that is, of Varuna and other gods). 


The reference to the round staircase in v.8 which sounds at first very 
strange in connection with stepwells might have a place in its own right, 
if we look for an example to the actual monuments. One of the five types 
of existing stepwells is marked as the type with a circumambulatory 
passage. To this group belong the stepwells which have the Stepped 
stairway descending spirally in a narrow passage or as the text says 
‘like the coils of a snake’. The helical stepwell, near Pavagarh (central 
Gujarat) illustrates this architectural feature. Some examples of this 
type have a slightly different architectural layout with a surrounding 
passage (bhramana) around the actual well. Examples of this type are 
to be found in Mehmudabad near Ahmedabad, in Mandva in northern 
Gujarat and in Vanthali, near Junagadh (the Ra Khengar stepwell). 

The commentary to v.9 is most interesting. Firstly, it mentions 
images of god Varuna, the sea and water-god, to be attached to stepwells 
and ornamentation of kinnara and mithuna scenes which are most com- 
mon on brackets, friezes, capitals, or in niches at stepwells (for example, 
at Vadhvàn, Isanpur [and] Davad, among others). The term ‘level for 
taking bath' is not easily understood in the abstract and needs elucidation 
by a view of the actual monuments. Most of the stepwells (for example, 
the Rudabai stepwell in Adalaj, the Dada Harir stepwell in Ahmedabad) 
have, besides the vertical well, a second reservoir of water at the least, 
often sixth or fifth, storey underground. This reservoir is mostly square 
and steps lead down to the water level to make bathing, washing of uten- 
sils and clothes and taking water easy. This second reservoir of water 
is conceived in the construction of stepwells to provide for a cool and 
fresh resting-place during the day and to keep the water in the well 
clean, from where it is hauled up by buckets (also the text mentions a 
device for pulling up water, ghativantra). The area around this reservoir 
is mentioned in the text as drigana, the open space. The space around 
itis open to the sky and is framed by five or six (or the respective num- 
ber) storeys of gallery constructions forming a kind of inverted tower 
underground. These galleries provide more space for a cool resting- 
place, a retreat from the heat of the day, as normally also benches 
(kaksaásana) are attached, being a railing around the open space. 

Important information could be gathered from an inscription found 
in Kantela, Porbandar,"! concerning the iconography of the sculp- 
tures attached to a stepwell or pond. From the existing monuments, it 
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has already become clear that the variety of sculptures appearing in a 
stepwell and pond is very peculiar, as only a few varieties appear out 
ol the lot of iconographical possibilities from Hindu mythology. There 
are, forexample, sculptures of Mahisamardini. Visnu Sesasàyin, Ganesa, 
Bhairava, Sürya, Navagraha, Saptamütrkà and other forms of the mother- 
goddess. as well as sculptures of women with child or giving birth to 
a child. So far I came across only one textual evidence that mentions 
which sculptures are to be attached to a water place. In the above-men- 
tioned inscription, it is stated that Samantasimha of the Srimala family, 
who was appointed viceroy of Saurashtra by the Chalukya sovereign 
Visaldeva, repaired Revati Kunda situated on the seashore on the way 
to Dvraka, where Revati used to Sport with her husband in ancient times 
according to mythology. Samantasirnha caused new flights of steps to 
be made and also images of Siva and Visnu (as Jalasayin) together with 


those of GaneSa, Ksetrapala, Sürya and Candika and also a image of 


Revati and Balarama. This information is to some extent corroborated 
by the actual monuments from Gujarat and Saurashtra. The figures of 
Revatü and Balarama. however, seem to be peculiar to the Revati Kunda 
in Kantela only, 


Chronolegy of the Stepwells Based 
on Inscriptional, Historical and 
Stylistic Evidence 


One of the earliest monuments connected with the storing and keeping 
of water that came to light in Gujarat seems to be the ‘deep tank or bath’ 
in the Buddhist caves in the Uparkot in Junagadh.'°? The water in this 
pond-like bath is approached by narrow stairs at the western wall. 
Staggered stairs of three steps reach down to the bottom of the pond on 
opposite sides. The pond is surrounded by a circumambulatory passage 
on three sides, while the fourth, a closed wall to the north. gives through 
an opening a free view into the next spacious chamber. The supply of 
water is guaranteed by a channelling system connecting the pond with 
a cistern and a well outside. A seat-like stone-bench serves as a resting- 
place at the back wall of the western side of the Surrounding passage. 
The ceiling of the corridor is supported by two pillars on the southern 
side, which have octagonal bases and round shafts which are em bellished 
with spiral flutes. According to the sculptural decoration in the lower 
chambers of these caves and the style of the pillars, these were dated 
to the fourth century Ap. '?* Based on the architecture and sculpture of 
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these rock-cut caves in Saurashtra, the Saurashtra style of temple archi 
tecture evolved in the successive centuries. 

According to some scholars, the oldest example of a stepwell in 
Navghan Kuo, cut into the rock of the Uparkot in Junagadh, situated a 
lew hundred metres to the south of the above-mentioned Buddhist 
caves. The construction could be as old as the Ksatrapa period (second 
to fourth centuries AD), whereas one scholar believes it as being contemp- 
orary with the early Maitraka temples (i.e. sixth/seventh centuries), !24 
Some, more examples of rock-cut stepwells are found in the area 
around Porbandar which are ascribed to pre-Chalukya times. In the 
Navghan Kuo, a circular staircase (carika-rohana), carved out of the 
natural soft stone and surrounding the well-shaft leads down to the bot- 
tom. The simple square pillars and its peculiar construction method 
indicate its early date. Other authorities, however, believe that the 
Navghan Kuo was dug many centuries later, maybe by Ra Navghan, and 
completed by his son Ra Khengar in the eleventh century.!25 

Also the second stepwell in the Uparkot is cut out of natural rock. 
ts simple structure only consists of the basic Stepped corridor, which 
is extremely narrow, and the deep well-shaft. It is called Adi Kadi Vàv 
and is believed to be constructed during the Cudásamà period in the 
second half of the tenth century.’ It is known!’ that the Cudasama 
ruler Graheripu or Grahario I built the upper fort in Junagadh, called 
Uparkot, which had already been utilised as a Strategically important 
point by the Maurya and Gupta rulers who have left behind stone 
inscriptions. According to another source," this Adi Kdi Vav belongs 
to the fifteenth century and derives its name from two maid-servants 
Adi and Kadi or Ra Navgha. The two wells must have been well known 
and popular places in earlier times, as a folk proverb says, 'One who 
has not seen Adi Kadi Vàv and Navghan Kuo, has lost a great chance 
in his life.” On the assumption that the Navghan Kuo belongs to the 
Ksatrapa period, the two wells of Uparkot are dealt with first, as the 
construction of both [were] carried out by digging into natural rock. a 
very early method of creating architectural form, which, however, was 
continued in later centuries. 

The dating of the three stepwells in and near the village of Dhank in 
Saurashtra has not aroused much controversy among scholars. These 
seem to be the earliest known stepwells which are structurally built. 
Their construction falls into the pre-Chalukya period and their date 
could be ascribed to the early seventh century, during the rule of the 
Saindhavas in that area. One stepwell which is located about 15 km to 
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the west of the village of Dhank, near the Bochavdi Nes in the Alech 
Hills, later called Bochavdi Vav, is L-shaped and is ornamented with 
candra-sald, dormer windows. This stepwell might be slightly earlier 
than the two Dhank stepwells. It is located on the road to Siddhsar and 
is in a dilapidated condition, with occasional repairs. The two stepwells 
in Dhank itself are called Jhilani and Manjushri stepwells. The Jhilani 
stepwell is dated to about Ap 600 and the Manjushri stepwell to the early 
seventh century, because of stylistic similarities in the niches, pilasters, 
and door-frames with the contemporary temples of the Saurasthra style, 
especially the temple of Kadvar.!?? 

Next in chronology is the stepwell of Modher situated to the west 
of Sürya Kunda, the pond in front of the famous Sun temple. It is a very 
simple structure with one entrance and two pavilion-towers and of mod- 
erate ornamentation. The plain square pilasters (of rucaka type) and the 
carved door-frame (dvara-sakhd) depicting lotus-leaves indicate an 
early date. It is believed, however, that the small mandapa above ground 
level is earlier than the stepwell itself and was fixed onto the second 
Küta of the stepwell. The Modhera Stepwell could belong to the eleventh 
century, whereas the small mandapa to the tenth century, as also sug- 
gested by Dhaky. 

The next stylistic period falls into the reign of Bhimadeva (ap 1022- 
66) during which the most magnificent stepwell was built. It is the Rani 
Stepwell in Patan said to have been patronised by Bhimadeva’s queen 
Udayamati [and] therefore was named Rani Vav, the stepwell of the 
queen. Although it is in a dilapidated condition, its earlier grandeur is 
still to be witnessed in the back wall of the well and in its two pairs of 
projecting struts (madala) which are completely covered with beautifully 
sculptured panels, and in the walls of the Stepped corridor which are in 
the same way embellished with niches, pillars, pilasters, projections, 
etc. The close resemblance of these sculptures and pillars with those 
in the temple of Adinatha built in ap 1032 on Mt Abu by Vimal Shah, 
Bhimadeva's minister and later governor of Candravati, could Justify 
assuming both monuments as contemporary to each other.'*! The Ankol 
Mata stepwell of Dàvad, although of smaller dimensions. in style close- 
ly resembles the Rani stepwell. However, the sculptures embellishing 
the upper pavilion in the first pavilion-tower show a slight development 
in design and workmanship and could be compared to the dancing hall 

of the Sun Temple in Modherà and the Nilakantha Mahadeva temple in 
Sunak. The iconography and postures of the sculptures, the designs on 
the vedika, the leaf-and-branch creeper motifs on the dvára-sakhüa and 
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the lotus-leaf carving on the jadyakumbha indicate a style belonging to 
the best of the Máru-Gurjara tradition, most probably under the rule ol 
karnadeva (AD 1066-94), successor of Bhimadeva. These points led to 
ascribing to the third quarter of the eleventh century of the Ankol Mt 
stepwell in Davad.'*? To the same period of the Chalukya rule, the Mar 
Bhavani stepwell in Ahmedabad is thought to belong. Burgess? is of 
the opinion that it might belong to the time of Karnadeva, who had 
founded Karnavati, a city supposed to have been situated in present-day 
Ahmedabad. More convincing than this statement could be the similarity 
of the architectural construction of the Mata Bhavani stepwell with the 
Ankol Mata and Rani stepwells having the additional lateral staggered 
stairs inserted in the stepped corridor. Considering this fact, one could 
think that these three stepwells are contemporary, at least in their basic 
ground plan, and that additions or repairs were carried out in the upper 
pavilions of the Mata Bhavàni stepwell in later periods. To Minaldevi, 
the mother of the Chalukya ruler Jayasimha Siddharaja, the construction 
of a large number of stepwells is ascribed. She had patronised the build- 
ing of an artificial lake (radága) in Viramagàm and also one at Dholka, 
and the stepwell in Nadiad is ascribed to her. Also the Minal stepwell 
in the village of Balej (in Anand taluka, Sabarkantha district) was aS 
cribed to the same patroness, being built in v.s. 1152, i.e., ap 1095." 
But there are no sculptures to indicate any stylistic relationship. Another 
stepwell bears the name of Minaldevi, the Minal stepwell in Virpur (in 
Gondal taluka, Rajkot district), and is attributed by local tradition to the 
same lady-patron. Although the sculptures in this stepwell are rather 
dilapidated, one can still observe a few stylistic affinities to the Navalakha 
temple in Sejakpur, the Navalaklia temple in Anandpur and the shrines 
in Chobari and Parbadi, which are dated to the reigning years of the 
same Jayasimha Siddharaja (ap 1094—1 144). The clearest detail of styl- 
istic affinity is the jali-fretwork making the pediment of the niches, be- 
ing a combination of foliate and geometrical designs and giving the im- 
pression of calligraphy. To the same period of the beginning of the 
twelfth century belong also the Asàápuri stepwell of Ahmedabad and the 
stepwell of Jhinjhuvada in northern Gujarat. 

The Caumukhi stepwell of Chobari. near Anandpur in Surendranagar 
district, is stylisticallv very close to the temple-group of four in Sejakpur ; 
Anandpur. Chobari and Parbadi, all located within an area of less than 
30 km in radius. The images of Sesasàáyin, Siva-Parvati. Saptamatrka. 
Camunda, Siva, the Dasavatara. Navagraha found in the niches in the 
four entrance passages of this stepwell display the same features as in 
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these temples. 

The two stepwells in Kalesvari ni Nal, in Lunavada taluka in Panch- 
mahals district, having sculptures which are as important as those in the 
Rani stepwell in Patan, could be ascribed to the end of the tenth century 
due to iconography and style of the images of SesaSayin, Saptamatrka 
the Dasavatàra of Visnu and the other interesting idols which are inthe 
een those of the temple in the Maru-Gurjara style in the same loca- 
tion. ^ 

Again, a legend connects the stepwell in Dhandhalpur with Jayasiriha 

Siddharaja. It 1s said that the sovereign was born in this village, when 
his mother Minaldevi was returning from Dholka to Patan. After coming 
to the throne, he founded the village of Dhandhalpur, constructed a well 
in Sejakpur, built the fort of Dhandhalpur and also a tank in honour of 
his birthplace, being at that time the farthest extension of his kingdom. !3¢ 
From the stylistic point of view, it is likely that the stepwell there be- 
longs to this period, although it is rather plain, except for the fanciful 
variety of bracket-figures, which are in some instances Styled ina folk- 
like tradition. 

The middle of the twelfth century, being the period of the reign of 

Kumarapala, who succeeded Jayasimha in ap 1144 and reigned till 
AD 1174, is distinguished by the building of numerous Jaina temple due 
to the ruler’s inclination towards this religion. The city of Vayad, an- 
cient Vayuvata or Vayupura, has a stepwell which is supposed to belong 
to Kumarapala’s time. It is situated near the temple of Vayudevata, the 
god of the wind." Cousens dates this stepwell to the thirteenth century 
V.S., trying to decipher a ‘much abraded inscription’ on one of the pil- 
lars.'** His suggestion would be in harmony with the dating made ac- 
cording to the order of the pillars, its bracket-figures and the Bhairava 
Sculpture in one niche. 
The older of the two stepwells in Vadhvan, called the Ganga stepwell 
is attributed to the same ruler's period. There was once an inscription 
dated v.s. 1225, i.e.. AD 1169, of which only a few words are readable: 
‘the brave warrior Sri Vijaya'.? During his survey of monuments, 
Cousens!? did not find the inscription anymore, which probably was 
submerged in water, which was also the case when I surveyed this 
monument. 

The next phase, styled as the pre- Vaghelà period during the reign of 
Bhimadeva Il (Ap 1178-1242), is characterised by slower building acti- 
vity due to political unrest. In this period, to which the Nilakantha 
Mahadeva temple in Miani'*! (erected in ap 1204) and the temple- 
complex called Müladvàraka in Visavada belong, the building of Vikia 
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and the Jetha stepwells near Ghumli in the Barda Hills took place. These 
(wo stepwells, reflecting the magnificent temple of Navalakha in Ghumli. 
are exquisite examples of style and art traditions of the thirteenth cen 
tury in the south-western corner of the peninsula of Saurashtra. Also 
the Jnan stepwell situated in the Barda Hills in the village of Visavada. 
not far from the ancient place of Ghumli, is ascribed to the thirteenth 
century during the time of Bhimadeva II, being shghtly later than the 
Müladvàraka temple-complex adjacent to it. The stepwell of village 
Keshav, a small and now broken down stepwell lying forgotten in a bar- 
ren landscape around the Barda Hills, is supposed to be of the same date 
as the Jhan stepwell in Visavada. In northern Gujarat, the thirteenth 
century is marked by the rise of Vaghela power. The Vaghelàs extended 
their rule slowly to the peninsula of Saurashtra. The minister brothers 
Vastupala and Tejapàla were the source of tremendous and prolific 
architectural activity. lt is said that numerous monuments, like tem- 
ples, rest-houses, tanks, wells. etc., were erected by them, for example, 
the Neminatha temple on Mt Abu (built in ap 1231). or the temple on 
Mt Girnar (build in ap 1232). The Ra Khengar stepwell near Vanthali 
was built during this early Vaghela period, as is stated in the Vastupdala- 
caritra, a biography of Vastupala by Jina Harsa Gàni (dated v.s. 1497, 
i.e.. AD 1441), that Tejapala had built a stepwell between Tejalapura or 
Jirnadurga (i.e., Junagadh) and Vamanasthali (i.e., Vanthali)."? This 
stepwell is identified with the Ra Khengar stepwell which is situated on 
the road between Vanthali and Junagadh and dated to ap 1230-5 by 
Dhaky on this ground. By the middle of the thirteenth century, the 
Vaghelas assumed sovereign powers of their state and it was Visaldeva, 
who was the greatest exponent of building activity. The gateways (pra- 
toli), temples and the va@pi in Dabhoi were built by him and completed 
in AD 1255. The Satmukhi stepwell in Dabhoi is actually no stepwell at 
all. The monument built on the bank of the Nagesvar tank is a temple. 
One distant reason that one could imagine why this temple received the 
name of a stepwell. 1.e., Satmukhi stepwell. meaning ‘the stepwell with 
seven entrances’, is that is was built over an ancient well, as it is said 
that there were many wells in that tank. It is believed that this temple 
was originally sacred to Siva and contemporary with the Kalika temple 
adjacent to the Hira Gate in Dabhoi. which is ascribed to King Visaldeva, 
ie., Ap 1255.9? 

The Madha stepwell in Vadhvàn was built during the end of the 
Vaghela period by a Nagar Brahmana. His statue and that of his wile 
are still to be seen in the wall of the well. The building of the stepwell 
is attributed to Madha, the minister of the Vaghela ruler Karan Ghelo 
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the last of his line.'*4 Forbes writes! that the builders were two minist 
ers of Nagar Brahmana caste, Madha and Keshav, of the same ruler. Ol 
the several lines of inscriptions under some sculptures which are much 
eroded, a date of v.s. 1350, i.e., Ap 1294, and the name of Nagar Sindhu, 
son of Soma, and Lashami (i.e., Laksmi), daughter of Sodhala, can be 
made out." Although there is no indication in epigraphy or history to 
the construction of the Batris Kotha stepwell in Kapadvanij, stylistically 
it is related to the Madha stepwell in Vadhvan due to the formation and 
ornamentation of the struts, and to the Vikia stepwell due to the manifold 
varieties of human figures on the brackets. This stepwell of Kapadvaij, 
therefore, could belong to the thirteenth century. 

To continue with the building activity under Vaghela patronage, it 
might be mentioned here itself that the famous stepwell in the small 
village of Adālaj was built by Rüdadevi, wife of Virasimha, a Vaghela 
king of Mokalasimha's line in the region of Dandahi in the year v.s., 
1555, i.e., aD 1500. The gate-houses at the entrance and the style of 
ornamentation at the inner wall of the octagonal shaft of the stepwell 
in the village of Mandaropur in Kheralu taluka of Mehsana district lead 
us to the conclusion that it might be contemporaneous with the stepwell 
of Adalaj. 

The fourteenth century is marked with the building of numerous 
stepwells. The inscription in the Sodhali stepwell in Mangrol, carved 
on a cross-beam in the stepped corridor, informs! ^5 us that Vali Sodhala 
of the Modha caste had built this stepwell in v.s. 1375, i.e., Ap 1319, 
during the reign of Ravala Sri Mahipàladeva. It is not clear whether this 
king was a Gohil or a Cudasami, but it is without doubt that Mangrol 
passed into the hands of Muslim overlords during the fourteenth century. 

The stepwell in the ancient site of Khedbrahma or Brahmaksetra 1s 
Situated opposite the temple of Brahma. It is a large and interesting edi- 
fice, built in grey granite stone. The style of ornamentation with a row 
of miniature shrines at the back wall in the well could indicate a date 
in the fourteenth century. 

The next three inscriptions in stepwells testify that in the fourteenth 
century parts of Gujarat were under Tughlak supremacy. The inscription 
in the Suda stepwell in Mahuva (near Bhavnagar)"? mentions that in 
v.s. 1437, i.e., Ab 1381, Shajalhudevi, the wife of the minister Sud who 
was a descendant of the Brahmana, Narayana of the Bharadvaj gotra, 
had built this stepwell, and that in the area King Satyaraja ruled, where- 
as Gujarat then was under the rule of Phiroz [Firoz] Shah Tughlak. The 
Hani stepwell in Dhandhusar (in Ranavav taluka of Junagadh district) 
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was built, according to its inscription, by a Vanthali princess called 
Hani, the wife of the minister Vaidnath of Raja Mokalsimha of the 
Cudasama dynasty in v.s. 1445, i.e., Ap 1389, during the Die e 
Gujarat was ruled by Ghiyasuddin under Tughlak authority. " Dhaky | 
attributes the date of Ap 1333 to the Hani stepwell. The Siddnath Maha- 
deva stepwell in Dholkà was built, as the inscription says, in the year 
v.s. 1466 or Saka 1332, i.e., Ap 1409, by Sahadev for the merit of his 
son ASaandra, when Muzzaffar was the governor of Gujarat for Sultan 
Phiroz Shah Tughlak.'*? The stepwell of Sampa, a village in the vicinity 
of Ahmedabad, is also attributed to the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, because the inscription on marble plates mentions v.s. 1384, 
i.e., AD 1328. em 
The stepwell of Rampura, the Rajba stepwell (in Vadhvan taluka oí 
Surendranagar district) seems to have been using the Madha stepwell 
in Vadhvàn as a prototype, which is about two centuries earlier. With 
one stepwell in Cambay, this stepwell in Rámpura is contemporary, 
their dates being Ap 1483 and 1482. The one [at] Rampura bears an ins- 
cription giving details about the ruling authorities of the area, namely, 
Sultan Mahmud Bàgarah of Ahmedabad, and the ruling Parmars Lagh- 
dhirji and Hadi. The Vadvani stepwell in Khambhat or Cambay (ancient 
Stambhapüra) was built by Mehar Devak, son of Mehar Sukund of 
Tamboli caste, while the sitradhàra (i.e., ‘the holders of the string’) for 
the construction were Vana and Kheta.'* The reference to a member 
of the Tamboli caste who was the builder of a stepwell is extremely inte- 
resting, as Tamboli is the caste of pdnvdla, 1.e., the seller of pan, the 
common betel leaf-and-spice preparation. In the last year of the fifteenth 
century, the famous Dada Harir stepwell of Ahmedabad was built by a 
harem-lady of Sultan Mahmud Begarah in v.s. 1556, i.e., aD 1499, while 
the satradháàra and the sthapati (i.e., ‘who erects', meaning the supervisor 
of the construction) were ‘Hindus’, with names like Gajadhar (Gajjar) 
Vaisya. ^ | 
The stepwells constructed in the Muslim period and under Muslim 
patronage were built with a slightly different approach and intention. as 
compared to the earlier times. The religious impact as a worshipping 
and sacred place, felt in all the earlier stepwells, lost its significance in 
the later times, subsequent to the reign of the Vaghelas. the last sover 
eign rulers of Gujarat and Saurashtra. The old stepwell in the village 
of Sodali, near Mehmudabad and the one in Mehmudabad itself are 
illustrative examples of this. The Sodali stepwell is ascribed by local 
tradition to the time of Mahmud Begarah, and the other is also believed 
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to belong to the fifteenth century. It is cut into solid rock with chambers 
around the well and might have embellished a pleasure-garden Two 
stepwells found in and around Baroda also belong to the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The inscription in one, in the village of Sewasi about 6 km outside 
Baroda, records its construction in v.s. 1537, i.e., corresponding to a 
year around AD 1480, whereas on the inscription in the Navalakhi step- 
well in the compound of the Laksmi Vilàs Palace, the seat of (s 
traditional Gaekwad rulers up to recent times, it is stated that it was 
constructed by Malik Adam, son of Suleiman, in Au 807, i.e., Ap 1405 15 
The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries still witnessed the cols: 
truction of numerous stepwells. The stepwell of the village of Chatral 
situated very close to Adàlaj, was built more or less contemporaneous] i 
with the famous stepwell there, i.e., the beginning of the Kur 
century. The Naga Bava stepwell in Dhrangadhra in upper Saiiashae 
with the doorkeeper in royal garments is dated by the inscription to ap 
1525, and the Jiva Mehta stepwell attached to the temple of Kubernath 
in Morbi situated a short distance to the west of Dhrangadhra, could be 
of the same age considering the style of pavilion-towers pillars and 
sculptures. B 
The stepwell in Roho is well known to epigraphists'?? because of 
four inscriptions found in it, of which, however. only one refers to the 
stepwell itself: the other seem to come from a temple. The inscription 
mentions that Champa, the wife of Raja Sri Nanaji, and her EN 
built two temples and this stepwell in v.s. 1616, i.e., AD 1560, a date 
which is very well attributable to this stepwell, because of the st le of 
pillars, as otherwise the stepwell is plain and not of great Mice 
importance, Other stepwells of some art-historical importance of the 
mediaeval age are found in Jhinjhuvada and Palanpur (north Gujarat) 
l There are some absolutely plain and simple stepwells with straight- 
forward and basic architectural layout which are very difficult to date 
and seem to be timeless, in the sense that their architectural features 
could have been built any time, as, for example. the stepwells in Haii 
pur, Idar, Kankavati or the Jñāneśvari stepwell in Modherā. As the all 
do not display much sculptural or decorative ornamentation Ha S Kom 
attribution of style or period can be made. One can assume pom to 
belong to the sixteenth to seventeenth centuries. Also the stepwell of 
Mandva in northern Gujarat which is similar to that of Mehmudabad 
could belong to the sixteenth century, whereas the Sindhvài Mati ste : 
well in Patan displays features of a later structure and is dated in s 
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inscription in old Gujarati to Ap 1633. The Ravli stepwell in Manpiol 
also belong to the seventeenth century. 

The excellent example of local architectural and sculptural skills is 
found in the monument of Limbhoi, situated not far from the town ol 
Idar. The stepwell is well preserved, and the cross-shaped entrance 
pavilion and the sculptures of godly pairs, SivaParvati and Visnu 
Laksmi, testify to the continuation of building and art traditions from the 
memorable excellence during Chalukya rule into the successive centuries. 
The words carved into the stone blocks of the stepped corridor in the 
stepwell in Limbhoi record its date of construction and builder: ‘sarvat 
1686 varse visaka sad 3 dane gajadhara govanda’, meaning ‘in the year 
(corresponding to Ap 1629) in vi$aka (month) on the third day of sad 
(i.e., sud) (by) gajadhara govinda’. 

The Amrtavarsini stepwell in Ahmedabad, an interesting monument 
with an L-shaped descending corridor, has an inscription which is be- 
lieved to mention the denotation amrtavarsini to this type of stepwell. 
The inscription is on two marble tablets in the first pavilion, a Sanskrit 
inscription on the left and a Persian one on the opposite side. The date 
is v.s. 1779 and Saka 1669, i.e., AD 1722 and in the Persian inscription 
the date AH 1135 is given." 

The latest examples of stepwell construction are found in Ahmedabad 
and in Wankàner in Saurashtra. They were executed due to the initiative 
of individuals for their own material benefit, i.e., in the case of the 
Jethàbhài stepwell in Isànpur near Ahmedabad for irrigation of fields 
and orchards and the second as a cool place of pleasure and retreat 
for the royal family of Wankaner. Jethabhai stepwell was built about 
100 years ago using older materials and sculptures to decorate it, and 
the stepwell of the Wankàner palace is only about 35 years old, built by 
the father of the erstwhile Raja of Wankàner. This stepwell is built 
completely in white sandstone and might be the last monument of its 
kind to be built, for itis unlikely that anybody would think of constructing 
a stepwell in our days of electric waterpumps and pipe systems, apart 
from economic considerations. 


The Five Main Types: Basic Architectural 
Features 


The stepwell found in Gujarat can be divided into five main types. This 
classification is based on the distinguishing features of the architectural 
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ground plan and structure, and it is not a division according to their 
historical development or their stylistic grouping. Each type is 
represented by the architecturally and art-historically most important 
and authentic examples. Location, historical setting, general architectural 
structure, architectural elements, sculptural work and decorative 
ornamentations, iconographic peculiarities and parallel monuments of 


a similar style and period will illustrate the background and features of 
each monument. 


TYPE ONE: WITH STRAIGHT-STEPPED CORRIDOR AND 
ONE ENTRANCE 


This first type of classification specifies those stepwells having a plain 
basic structure. The feature which separates it from the other four types 
is the stepped corridor which is descending in a straight line and has 
only one entrance. Depending on the size of the monument, the sienped 
corridor ends at the level of the third or sixth storey underground. The 
most plain and unostentatious monuments of this type do not have ela- 
borate pavilions: often these are only small, empty spaces marked by 
four pilasters, without having pillars in between to break up the interior 
and to support the upper floor. The pavilion-towers with their various 
levels sustain the thrust pressing against the vertical side walls in ilie 
ravine-like stepped corridor. In larger monuments. additional supportin 
frameworks resting on bressumers and spanning the breadth of if 
corridor are introduced in-between two pavilion-towers to reduce the 
distance. Specimens with extremely narrow corridors often do not have 
these intermediate supporting frameworks. 
Type one could be identified with the first group of stepwells accordin 
to the classification of the Silpa-texts called nanda. í 
Stepwells belonging to type one form the bulk of monuments and 

therefore it is necessary to classify them in subgroups. These SUDdINE 
sions are made according to secondary structural elements. Three main 
categories are marked, namely (a) with lateral stairs within the straight 
stepped corridor; (b) with both the supporting structures, i.e., the Bano: 
tower and the additional supporting framework; and (c) only with the 
supporting pavilion-tower, 


Category A: With Lateral Stairs 


The addition of lateral stairs serves as a device to reach more quick- 
ly a lower level and to reduce the corridor length as compared to the 
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system with parallel descending steps only. It is notable that in a pond 
(kunda) the descending path to reach the low-lying water level is orga 

nised as a system of attached lateral stairs in opposite directions to each 
other in order to combine one platform with the next. As a phenomenon. 
the appearance of this feature of a kunda in a stepwell is interesting. 
because the stepwells with lateral stairs belong to the earlier examples 
which had been built during the period of the Maru-Gurjara style, i.e.. 
the eleventh century, whereas the bulk of stepwells were built in the 
twelfth to seventeenth centuries. However, in this concise discussion of 
types, it is not intended to indicate a development of architectural form 
from pond (kunda) to stepwell (vdpi). Stepwells of this category are the 
Ankol Mata stepwell in Davad, the Rani stepwell in Patan, the Mata 
stepwell in Ahmedabad and the Batris Kotha stepwell in Kapadvanj. 


Category B: With Both Supporting Structures 


Larger monuments with regard to breadth rather than length of corridor 
have both the supporting structures. It is a common feature of all the 
stepwells belonging to this category that their stepped corridor is rather 
broad as compared to those belonging to the third category which had 
only pavilion-towers as supporting structures. The reason for this could 
be the amount of expenditure required for a more elaborate monument, 
but one can think of other possibilities also, such as the underlying geo- 
logical features. Known stepwells of this category are the Dada Harir 
stepwell, the stepwells in Limbhoi, Sathamba, Dhrangadhra, Idar. 
Hampur, Kankavati and Sevasi. 


Category C: With Pavilion-Towers as only 

Supporting Structures 

To the third category, having only pavilion-towers, belong the stepwells 
of a rather monumental size as well as those of moderate dimensions. 
The monumental ones have a narrow, but rather long-stepped corridor 
descending about five to six storeys underground. It is amazing that in 
the Vikia stepwell, the vertical walls of the corridor are held upright 
only by three pavilion-towers descending for five storeys. Other inportant 
examples of this category are the Madha stepwell in Vadhvan, the step- 
wells in Khedbrahma, Virpur, Asápuri in Ahmedabad, Rampura, Ganga 
in Vadhvàn. Dhandhalpur, Isanpur and Modhera in Kale$vari in Nal. 
There are some stepwells belonging to this category which are rather 
plain in architectural structure and ornamentation, such as, for example. 
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the stepwells in Dhandhalpur, Isānpura and Modherā. The rock-cut Adi 
Kadi stepwell, situated in the Uparkot (upper citadel) in Junagadh could 
also be grouped here, although not Structurally a monument It is one 
of the earlier known stepwells. The fact that it is cut into the rock and 


descends deeply inside makes it an important addition to the early stage 
of stepwell architecture. 


TYPE TWO: WITH STRAIGHT-STEPPED CORRIDOR 
AND THREE ENTRANCES 


Type two is à variation of type one, having the same architectural struc- 
ture and ornamental features, but distinguished by having a threefold 
entrance, i.e., three flights of steps arranged crosswise and attached to 
the stepped corridor. Although there is only one extant monument of 
major importance, this type falis into the classification because of its 
unique ground plan. In the Sanskrit silpa-texts, it is known as class 
three, called java. Representing this type is the magnificent and Extremely 


well-proportione t pwell in the villa e of A 
d ste dala near Ahmedabad 
8 J, , 


TYPE THREE: WITH L-SHAPED CORRIDOR 


Type three has a very peculiar architectural setting and seems to be ex- 
clusive to Gujarat, as it is found nowhere else. The ground plan is 
shaped like an L, i.e., the stepped corridor is not descending in a strai ht 
line, but turns at a right angle. The two arms could be of eal len i 
or the first arm is slightly shorter than the one leading to the WEIL Os 
the structurally built stepwells, the one with this formation is the earliest 
variety, i.e., one stepwell near Dhank in the Barda Hills. 

. To this type of stepwell the Sanskrit name Amrtavarsini was assigned 
in recent publications, on the basis of a Sanskrit inscription which says 
that à Stepwell with the name of Amrtavarsini was built. In my s 
this name does not necessarily denote the whole class of stepwells of 
the L-shaped type, because the meaning of the word is flotsiecesanil 

a specific name, but more of an attribute to any Stepwell, i.e. the Ded 
krit term, means 'showerer of nectar’. There is also another ee ea 
attached to a stepwell in which the water of the well is seine 
The attribute “sweet” is also a precondition for building a stepwell in the 
Visvakarma Vastusastra (Chap. 33, v.1). To this type belong the stepwells 
in Visavada. Dhank, Baroda, Chatral, and Mangrol, besides the PA 
varsini in Ahmedabad. l 
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TYPE FOUR: WITH CIRCUMAMBULATORY 
PASSAGE 


This is the most peculiar type of stepwell, deriving this name because 
of the earlier representatives of this type. The structural characteristic 
of this type is the circumambulatory passage around the well (bhramani). 
In later examples, this bhramani is the main architectural element, and 
the stepped corridor descending to the water level is omitted. The stages 
of typological development (not strictly chronological) could be repre- 
sented as follows: Ra Khengar stepwell, Navghan Kuo, Helical stepwell. 
stepwell of the Wankaner Palace and the stepwell of Mehmudabad. 
The Ra Khengar stepwell represents the earliest stage forming the 
link between stepwells proper and this bhramani-type stepwell. A broad 
descending passage leads down to the water level and a circumambul- 
atory passage surrounds the well. The Navghan Kuo situated at Uparkot 
in Junagadh still has the stepped corridor leading down, but this corridor 
does not descend in a straight line, but proceeds angularly as if sur- 
rounding the well. More illustrative from this point of view is the Helical 
stepwell where the stepped corridor is extremely short and after reaching 
the rim of the well. the passage leading down continues spirally at the 
inner side of the well. It is probably this aspect of the stairs that is al- 
luded to in the Visvakarma Vástusástra by a ‘coiling staircase’. The next 
stage in this developmental formation is represented by the palace 
stepwell of Wankaner, built only about forty years ago. In this, a stepped 
corridor surrounds the square well fully and descends in square zigzag 
formation for three storeys downwards till the water level is reached. 
The final formation is found in the stepwells of Mehmudabad and 
Mandva where, instead of the stepped descending corridor, underground 
rooms and chambers surround the square well on all four sides for two 
orthree storeys. Spiral staircases descend to the underground chambers. 


TYPE FIVE: WITH CROSS-SHAPED 
GROUND PLAN 


Type five is constructed with a ground plan of a regular sym.netrical 
cross, the well itself being situated in the middle. where the four arms 
meet. In this case, the demarcation between stepwell and pond (kunda) 
is not easy to make, therefore such a type of stepwell is occasionally 
referred to as a kunda in earlier literature. The one major example of 
this type found in Gujarat and Saurashtra is the Chaumukhi stepwell in 
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the village of Chobari. Its name itself indicates its structure which has 
four entrances (chau-mukhi in Gujarati corresponding to chatur-mukhi- 
vapi in Sanskrit). In Sanskrit classification, this type with fourentrances 
is named vijaya. The descent to the water-level is by four attached 
lateral staircases, one on each arm. The water level in this case is quite 
high, hardly one Storey underground. 
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uda Stepwell, Adalaj, near Ahmedabad, 1499, Sculpture representing the Great Goddess in the 
form of her vehicle, the lion, with her attribute, the trident. Photo: J. Jain-Neubauer 
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zi 


Fig. 5. Ruda Stepwell, Adalaj, near Ahmedabad, 1499, sculpture of nine 
pots, symbol of the Great Goddess in her aspect as “navadurya 


Photo: J. Jain- Neubauer 
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CHAPTER I2 


Four Mughal Caravanserais 
Built during the Reigns 
of Jahangir and Shah Jahān* 


WAYNE E. BEGLEY 


Of the major structural types of Indian Islamic 

architecture, the caravanserai has perhaps been the 
most neglected by modern scholars. This is an un- 
fortunate omission, in view of the extremely important 
role that caravanserais once played in political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural life. We know that seventeenth- 
century European travellers in India were greatly 
impressed by the large, walled hostelries they found 
l o BE there in such numbers and so conveniently situated. 
The capital city at Agra boasted eighty or more serais, and along the 
major Mughal highways they were to be found at regular intervals, ap- 
proximately every twenty miles and sometimes even closer. Today the 
serais in the cities have largely disappeared, victims of urban expansion. 
Similarly, most of the serais along the old Mughal highways also gradu- 
ally fell into disuse with shifting travel routes and the advent of rail 

roads in the nineteenth century, and are by now rather dilapidated. A few 
have been designated protected monuments by the government of India 
or state archaeology departments, but most have simply been swallowed 
up by encroaching villages and towns, with only an occasional gateway 
still standing as a reminder of the original spacious, walled enclosures 
The names of numerous serais can be found in various district gazetteets 
and lists of antiquarian remains, but otherwise the literature on Mughal 


*Pirst published in Miugqarnas, vol. 1, 1985, pp. 167 79 
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architecture has largely ignored these important and often still imposing 
monuments. ! 

Altogether more than twenty Mughal serais still stand along the old 
Mughal highway between Agra and Lahore, a distance of more than four 
hundred miles. Since many of these are on the verge of total collapse, 
there is an urgent need to document them all. As a first Step in that direc 
tion, four large caravanserais in the Punjab, built during the reigns ol 
Jahangir (r. 1014-37/1605-27) and Shah Jahan (r. 1037-68/1628—58) 
will be described here: Serai Doraha (Ludhiana district), Serai Nür 
Mahal and Serai Dakhni (Jullundur district), and Serai Amanat Khan 
(Amritsar district). Only the first of them is on the modern Grand Trunk 
Road (recently redesignated Sher Shah Sari Marg by the government 
of India); the other three lie along the now little-used, orien route 
which, after crossing the Sutlej River, turned directly west from the town 
of Phillaur. 

These particular serais were chosen for detailed analysis both because 
as a group they are representative of the range of major serai types to 
be found along this route and because they illustrate well the complex 
methodological problems involved in tracing caravanserai history. Two 
of them bear inscriptions giving the dates of construction and the names 
of their builders. The other two are not inscribed and therefore had to 
be assigned approximate dates on the bases of their style and of infer- 
ences drawn from various Mughal literary sources. Since the four serais 
are all close to each other chronologically as well as geographically, 
they can be arranged into a fairly cohesive stylistic sequence that can 
provide a tentative model for future investigations. 


Serai Nar Mahal 


Although literary sources inform us that it was the Sari ruler Sher Shah 
(r. 947—52/1540—5) who first ordered Systematic planting of trees and 
the construction of public serais along the Agra-Lahore highway. most 
of tlie surviving structures appear to date no earlier than the end of the 
reign of the great Mughal emperor Akbar (r. 963-1014/1556-1605) or 
the beginning of the reign of his son and successor Jahangir (r. 1014— 
37/1605-27)? As we know from his memoirs, Jahangir promulgated an 
order at his accession calling for the construction of wells and serais 
at regular intervals on major roads throughout his kingdom.? Fourteen 
years later, in 1028/1619, he also ordered mileage towers, or kos minàár. 
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to be set up along these roads at regular intervals of one kos, ot about 
two miles. 

Perhaps the most magnificent serai built during Jahangir's reign was 
the one endowed by his queen, Nür Jahàn (985-1055/1577-1646), at a 
place now called Nir Mahal, a fairly sizeable town on the Phillaur-Sul 
tanpur road about thirteen miles west of the Sutlej crossing. The west 
gateway of the serai is still in excellent condition; the east gateway and 
the original mosque inside the walled enclosure are much deteriorated. 
Ofthe four serais this is the only one that attracted any detailed scholarly 
attention in the nineteenth century: it was surveyed by Alexander Cun- 
ningham in 1878-9 and published in the Archaeological Survey of India 
reports.? According to Cunningham's measurements, the serai is 551 
feet square, measured from the outside of its octagonal corner towers. 
Built into the arcaded enclosure wall were more than 124 chambers fac- 
ing towards the vast and originally completely open courtyard. These 
rooms were available for a modest fee to travellers, although most cara- 
vans simply stayed in the courtyard itself. Estimates vary, but apparently 
two thousand or more travellers, together with their camels and horses, 
could camp inside the serai at a time. In theory a traveller could camp 
inside the courtyard without fee; in practice the managers of some of 
these establishments occasionally assessed certain charges on their 
own authority—though a later inscription on the west gateway at the 
Serai Nir Mahal specifically forbids this practice.’ 

Serais were customarily built entirely of brick. The Serai Nur Mahal 
is apparently unique among Serais in the Punjab in its use of red Sikri 
sandstone to face the exterior of its impressive west galeway. Since the 
quarries at Fatehpur Sikri were more than three hundred miles distant, 
considerable expense was no doubt involved in transporting the stone 
slabs. The gateway facade is topped by bold crenellations and divided 
into three major sections: the main arch, which is advanced forward 
from the enclosure wall, and the two triple-storeyed side bays, which 
return at a diagonal. Adjoining the spandrels of the main arch are two 
Square-domed, projecting balconies supported on intricately carved 
brackets. The facade is subdivided into numerous panels, many ol 

which are filled with animals and ornamental designs carved in low 
relief. The greatest number of these rather fanciful and anecdotal motifs 
is found at the top of the inner recessed arch, just above the entrance 
This is also the location of the rectangular marble slab containing the 
serai’s foundation inscription. 
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The text of this inscription consists of four rhymed couplets, which 
Cunningham? translated as follows: 


During the just rule of Jahangir Shah, son of Akbar Shah. 
Whose like neither Heaven nor Earth remembers, 

The Nar Serai was founded in the district of Phillaur 

By command of the angel-like Nar Jahan Begam. 

The date of its foundation the poet happily discovered: 
"This serai was founded by Nur Jahan Begam’ (1028). 


The date of its completion wisdom found in the words: ‘This serai was 
erected by Nir Jahàn Begam’ (1030) 


The dates of the two chronograms correspond respectively to Ap 1618- 
19 and 1620-1. From certain references in Jahàngir's memoirs, it is 
possible to date the serai even more precisely. Very likely, the order to 
erect the serai was given around Shawwal 1028 (October 1619) when 
the court was at Agra, for that was the very month that Jahangir issued 
the proclamation to construct the kös minars throughout the empire; it 
was therefore a likely time for Nür Jahàn to have hit upon the idea of 
endowing a serai. In fact, the whole scheme forimproving the demarcation 
of the royal highways may have been hers, which she persuaded Jahàn- 
gir to implement. In any event, the serai was undoubtedly complete by 
the close of 1620, since Jahangir records in his memoirs that the royal 
entourage stayed there for two days in Safar 1030 (January 1621)? 
Why did Nür Jahan decide to erect a serai at that particular place and 
at that particular time? It was certainly a long-standing Islamic custom 
in India as elsewhere to endow serais. wells, and other charitable cons- 
tructions for the benefit of travellers. This pious practice is well corro- 
borated by the testimony of numerous European travellers of the period, 
including the English clergyman Edward Terry, who was in India from 
1616 to 1619—around the time Nir Jahan ordered the Serai Nar Mahal 
lo be built." Not all European observers attributed such high-minded 
motives to the patrons of these particular serais, however. as we know 
Irom the rather pointed criticisms of the queen's character found in the 
writings of an agent of the Dutch East India Company, Francisco Pelsa- 
ert of Antwerp. Pelsaert reached India in 1620, while Nür Jahàn's serai 
was still under construction. In 1626, in his capacity as senior factor at 
Agra. he wrote the report which has come to be known as the Remons- 
frantic. in which he accuses the ambitious Nür Jahan of having usurped 
royal power and wealth to the point that her approval was required 
before even Jahàángir's own orders could be implemented.!! Pelsaert 
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seems to suggest that even the motives behind Nur Jahán's charitable 
foundations were suspicious: ‘Meanwhile she [Nur Jahan] erects ver) 
expensive buildings in all directions—serais, or halting-places for ua 
vellers and merchants—intending thereby to establish an enduring 
reputation. '? Nir Jahàn endowed a great many monuments, so we 
cannot be certain that Pelsaert had the Serai Nür Mahal in mind, but 
evidence suggests he may have made at least one journey to Lahore 
between 1621 and 1626, and if he did, he probably would have passed 
through that part of the Punjab. l 

As for Nur Jahan’s choice of site, a local tradition has it that as a child 
she spent some time in that area, and, of course, her family’s hereditary 
fief was in the Punjab.!* Moreover, from 1616, when her title was chang- 
ed from Nir Mahal (‘Light of the Palace’) to the more glorious sounding 
Nar Jahan (‘Light of the World’), her power and influence kept increasing 
steadily. Consequently, the architectural grandeur and extravagance of 
her serai should perhaps be viewed as expressions of her imperial aspi- 
rations rather than her piety. This interpretation also helps to explain 
why the west gateway bears such a striking resemblance, in both form 
and material, to the vast Buland Darwaza attached to the great mosque 
at Fatehpur Sikri. If Nar Jahan’s purpose was to symbolise her own im- 
perial destiny, she could hardly have chosen a more effective vehicle 
than Akbar’s magnificent gateway." 


Serai Doraha 


The Serai Nir Mahal is unusual among serais in the Punjab, both in 
design and in the use of imported stone. The remaining three serais are 
much more typical of the region, particularly in their gateway façades. 
Those façades are built entirely of brick, decorated here and there with 
inlaid colour tilework (kāshī kari)—a technique that is seldom found 
outside the Punjab, whose city of Lahore seems to have been the chief 
centre of its manufacture. 

The distinctive architectural features of this class of brick serais are 
clearly seen in the north gateway of the Serai Doraha, one of the earliest 
in the series. As its name implies (dordha means ‘two roads’), the serai 
is situated at the intersection of two main routes.!? Although undated and 
uninscribed, circumstantial evidence suggests that it dates to the catly 
years of Jahangir’s reign, perhaps to 1015-19/1606- 11, at least a full 
decade before Serai Nur Mahal. The gateways of the two serais beau 
little resemblance to each other; their only major common feature is the 
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row of crenellated projections across the top cornice—a decorative ele 


ment that disappeared around 1630. The Doraha facade is rather sinple 


in design. A large central arch is flanked on both sides by double 
storeyed bays with arched alcoves. Framing the facade at the corners 
are two dome-capped, octagonal brick towers, divided into five storeys 
by slightly recessed panels with arches. Between the lowers, the facade 
is completely flat, with the exception of the recessed main arch and Iwo 
overhangs above the lower arched alcoves in both side bays. 

The most striking decorative feature of the Doraha facade is the use 

of geometric patterns of inlaid colour tiles around the main arch and in 
the spandrels of the two upper arched alcoves. Because of these geome 
tric patterns, the Serai Doraha seems to be approximately contemporane 
ous with a tomb at Nakodar (about fifty miles to the west, the first halting 
place after Serai Nar Mahal), which is dated 1021/16] 2-13." The entire 
Doraha facade—octagonal towers as well as geometric tile patterns—- 
is also extremely close in design to the gateway of a now densely occu- 
pied serai at Fatehpur (the first halt westward across the Beas River), 
which was apparently begun shortly after 1015/1606. According to the 
travel account of the Englishman William Finch, who journeyed through 
this area in early January of 1611, the Fatehpuri Serai had been built 
by Emperor Jahingir to commemorate his victory over his rebellious 
son Khusraw, which had occurred at that very place on 27 Dhu'l-Hijja 
1014 (5 May 1606).'* Since Finch also mentions Stopping at Dorāha, the 
serai must have already have been built as well. On stylistic grounds 
alone, it is difficult to determine whether Doràha is earlier or later than 
Fatehpur, but both were undoubtedly in existence by 1019/1610. During 
the reign of Shàh Jahàn, the Serai Doraha was apparently known as the 
serai of I'timàd al-Dawla, who was the former prime minister of Jahàn- 
gir and the father of the queen, Nür Mahal.'? As this region formed part 
of l'timàd al-Dawla' s fief (agir), he may have undertaken its construction 
shortly after Jahangir's accession in 1014/1605, when. as mentioned, 
the emperor commanded serais to be built throughout the realm. 


Serai Dakhni 


When we turn to Serai Dakhni, about five miles northwest of Nakodar. 
It 18 obvious that its facade is substantially later than that at Doràha. 
There are no crenellations. and consequently the gateway looks less like 
a forlification. The octagonal towers at the corners are similar in their 
lower sections (both have recessed panels arranged in five storeys), but 
their Superstructures are dramatically different. At Serai Dakhni, each 
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tower has a widely flaring cornice supported by Squinchelike Ws 
Instead of low domes, the towers at Serai Dakhni are SENE. "i 
domed chattri pavilions raised on pillars. The frame around ue cen bi 
arch has been extended to surround the side bays as well; ha 
three-storeyed, but the two upper, arched alcoves ne 2h es s 
heen replaced by rectangular balconies, each with three arches supportec 
Ue . . 
B Md ofthe arch frame, the area decorated with rid 
has also been increased, and the whole character of the ips : fa 
signs radically altered. Instead of abstract geometric a t pun 
work on the Serai Dakhni consists of curvilinear plant forms w ie 
a graceful arabesque; a far greater range of tile colours has been us 
i duc Serai Dakhni has no inscriptions and must ud 
be dated on stylistic grounds alone. The arabesque tile d 
a slight resemblance to the pietra-dura work on the famous i E af 
which Nur Jahan built for her father l'timàd al-Dawla, who died o : 
Rabi I 1031 (6 February 1622), just two weeks after the royal RET 
had once again passed through Serai ee eu. i e ic 
ing to its inscriptions, the tomb of I‘timad al- MET ‘ 
o » 1037/1627, the last year of Jahangir's ee 
however, the Serai Dakhni arabesques appear to be significan y d» 
than this date, and they much more closely resemble the mn i 
patterns on the impressive mosque of Wazir Khan at Lahore, ou e y 
in 1044/1634—5.?? For most of his life Wazir Khan was one o ! e m 
trusted courtiers of Jahangir’s son and successor, the rd e 
Jahan (r. 1037—68/1628—-58); and consequently, he ESSE d ex ee 
high rank in the Mughal nobility. In the last month of 10 ( A c 
he was appointed governor of the Punjab, and the mosque in I S 
justone of the many pious constructions he endowed in that region 
i ini ion.? 
e cre of some of their architectural features (such Mn: 
towers with flaring cornices), as well as their inlaiditile patterns, < 
gests that the Wazir Khan mosque and Serai Dakin arë de B x 
contemporary. If that surmise is correct, then Wazir Du pae 
have been the serai’s patron, since maintaining iuc ae 
the royal highways would have been one of his ea o - s 
ernor of the province." Serai Dakhni may even be slight y zi Ps » 
Wazir Khan's mosque. for the most probable time for him to have 7 n E 
ed its construction was 1042/1632-3, as he was on his way : i M i 
his new assignment in Lahore. He may well have anticipated that Sh. 
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Jahan would eventually take this very same route through the Punjab 
and i was not long before the emperor did just that. In Shawwal 1043 
(April 1634) Shah Jahan arrived in Lahore to instruct Wazir Khan to take 
charge of various palace constructions in the fort.25 If Serai Dakhni was 


completed by that trip, the emperor would certainly have halted there 
while on his way to Lahore.?6 


Serai Amànat Khàn 


The fourth serai, the Serai Amànat Khan, is fairly close in style to Serai 
Dakhni, and, since it is dated 1050/1640-1, it furnishes another, much- 
needed fixed point in establishing the chronology of serais in thé region 
Italso marks a kind of culmination of the stylistic development we have 
been tracing and is in many respects the most interesting piece of archi- 
tecture of the entire series. 

Unfortunately, this once magnificent monument has today fallen into 
a State of extreme disrepair and is in urgent need of conservation. Des- 
pite its historical importance and great artistic merit, it also passed 
almost completely unnoticed by scholars until about three years um Its 
neglect 1$ undoubtedly a result of its present isolated location off the 
main highway that passes through Amritsar, the holy city of the Sikhs 
which lies some twelve miles to the north. The serai is almost five 
hundred feet square, but its once-spacious courtyard is now crowded 
with village houses, many of which were built of bricks robbed from the 
serai's enclosure wall. 

Serai Amanat Khàn's most remarkable architectural features are its 
two enormous gateways on the east and west sides. through which the 
old Mughal highway to Lahore once passed. A comparison of these 
gateways with those at Serai Dakhni reveals several interesting stylistic 
changes that had occurred in the few years’ interval separating the two 
monuments. At Serai Amanat Khan, the central entrance arch is much 
wider and more subtly articulated, through the addition of a chamfered 
intrados leading the eye back into the shadows of the deeply recessed 
inner arch. The panels on the octagonal towers are varied in size and 
coordinated with the design of the adjoining side bays of the main 
facade. These side bays with their projecting balconies have been much 
refined, with à narrowness that effectively accentuates the vastness of 
the central arch. All these changes indicate the hand of a highly skilled 
and sophisticated architect, perhaps the same architect who had designed 
the Wazir Khan mosque at Lahore some six years earlier.” In addition 
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to the architectural differences between Serai Dakhni and Seru Armana 
Khan. the tile designs at the latter serai also reveal greater variety and 
subtlety, particularly in the treatment of the delicate arabesque patterns 
in the spandrels. All these details clearly indicate that Serai Dakhiu must 
have preceded Serai Amanat Khan by a few years—thereby providiny 
additional support for the tentative date assigned to it above. 

Like Serai Nür Mahal, the Serai Amanat Khan also bears inscription: 
giving the date of its construction and the name of its benefactor. These 
inscriptions constitute the monument' s most prominent decorative feature 
since they entirely fill the two enormous panels framing the gateway 
arches. Boldly executed in blue and yellow glazed tiles, the inscriptions 
clearly reveal the hand of a master calligrapher. As it turns out, the calli- 
grapher and the builder of the serai were one and the same man, the great 
calligrapher Amanat Khan, who also executed the calligraphy on the Tay 
Mahal. Since the text of the inscription on the west gateway is given in 
the first person, it appears that Amanat Khan was the author as well as 
the scribe. The first half of the inscription consists of an effusive pane- 
gyric to Shah Jahan, but at the upper left corner of the framing panel 
the statement of Amanat Khan begins: 


I have founded this serai in this land for the comfort of God's creatures [and] 
having completed it on this date, the fourteenth year of the accession of His 
August Majesty [Shah Jahan], corresponding to the Hijri year one thousand 
and fifty [I wrote], this inscription with my own hand by way of a rement 


brance. .. 7* 


How and why did Amanat Khan come to endow his serai at this parti- 
cular time and this particular place, about a day's march from Lahore?” 
First of all, we know that Amanat Khan had received his title from Shah 
Jahan in 1041/1632, probably in connection with his appointment as 
calligrapher of the Taj Mahal.” As we know from the calligrapher’ s pro- 
minent signature and colophon inside the Taj Mahal, the inscriptions on 
the mausoleum itself were completed in 1048/1638-9, in the twelfth 
year of Shah Jahàn's reign—or just two years before Serai Amanat 
Khan was constructed. We also know that Amanat Khan’s elder brothe) 
was Afzal Khan, Shah Jahàn's prime minister and one of the most pow 
erful officials in the realm.*! When Afzal Khan died in Lahore on 
12 Ramadan 1048 (17 January 1639) at the age of seventy." a few days, 
later Amanat Khan and his two sons were received at court as an es 
pression of the high esteem in which Shah Jahan had held the deceased ` 
According to the contemporary literary work Chahár Chaman. composed 
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around 1657 by the Mughal court poet Chandrabhàn, Amanat Khan was 
deeply grieved by his brother's death—so much so that ‘resi ns en 
vice and giving up office and rank. he sought the nook of RN dn 
ledan absolutely secluded life, and constructed an attractive serai at us 
march's journey from Lahore and founded a village there where ae 
presently lying at rest [that is, buried]’™ It would be temptin toa d 
that the serai was intended as a kind of memorial to Ana an ie 
brother, but in fact the lengthy inscriptions on both galewa: S di e 
mention him. While Afzal Khàn had reached the high man S ie 
seven thousand when he died, his brother Amanat Khan at aed o : 
the rank of hazári, or *commander of one thousand’. Nevertheless he 
stipend, and perhaps his inheritance from his brother, had odana 
with sufficient wealth to endow one of the most manic serais b i 
during the entire reign of Shah Jahan.35 ee 
The mosque inside the serai was built at the same time and also bears 
calligraphy designed by Amanat Khan and dated 1050/1640-1 Si pe 
the Chahar Chaman informs us that Amanat Khan was buried al th ce 
it can only be in the small, ruined tomb lying about eight kae i 
due south of the serai’s east galeway. Although uninscribed and on r4 
verge of total collapse, the tomb is stylistically of the period. It may h; ; 
been started during Amanat Khàn's lifetime Or constructed P i 
death by one of his two sons—probably by ‘Aqil Khan, who MD 
rose to an even higher rank in the Mughal nobility than his father had x 
The exact date of Amanat Khan death is unknown; the official hi t 
of Shah Jahàn's reign, the Badshahnama, states Bal that he died n rn 
eighteenth year of the reign; that is, sometime between Jumada II 1054 
and Jumada I 1055 (August 1644 and July 1645). The serai itself is 
mentioned in passing in the Badshahnama, in aineen with i " 
Shah Jahàn made there on 1 Safar 1055 (29 March 1645) on his e 
from Agra to Lahore. One wonders whether that hait ini have p 
prompted in part by the emperor's desire to pay his last respects t "m 
great calligrapher and devoted servant of the state.*® SEP 
Fhe Serai Amanat Khan is also listed by various European traveller 
as one of the stations along the Agra-Lahore highway.?? In the s ie 
year that the serai was completed the Portuguese friar Sebastien Man vue 
was making his way from Agra to Lahore, where he arrived on Sane 
10 February 1641 (28 Shawwal 1050). Although he describes the ae 
perial garden and serai at Sirhind, Manrique unfortunately amit S ifi 
details about the places he halted after that. The journe bétwe aoe 
hind and Lahore took thirteen days, as Manrique ae c 
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[We] traversed many towns and large villages situated along the very toad 
itself, all well and plentifully supplied with provisions and good Caravan 
serais. Some of the latter are handsome and particularly well built, in which 
we could not find room to stop owing to the stream of passengers of all sorts 
and conditions, who were at that time following those roads, owing to the 
presence of the court at Lahore.*! 


Elsewhere, Manrique briefly characterised the motives of those who 
built serais in a passage that certainly seems applicable to the Serai 
Amànat Khan and indeed to all four serais discussed here. “They are’, 
he says, ‘sometimes erected at the expense of neighbouring villages, 
sometimes at the cost of rich and powerful men, who erect them in order 
to keep their memory green or to satisfy their conscience, and large 
sums are left for such works which in their opinion are works of piety 


and acceptable to God." 
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2 vols (rpt. ed., New Delhi, 1977), I: 77, where "Menat-Kan' (Serai Amanat 
Khan) is listed as the first halt after Lahore and two halts before ‘Sera-Dakan’ 
(Serai Dakhni). 

Travels of Fray Sebastien Manrique, trans. C.E. Luard, 2 vols (London, 1927), 
2: 184. 

Ibid.. p. 100. 


CHAPTER IIL3 


The City as an Image 
of the King: Some Notes on the 
Town-planning of Mughal 
Capitals in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries* 


ATTILIO PETRUCCIOLI 


In his travels in Italy Goethe noted that ‘(Italians 
love) public festivals, the pomp of processions and 
pageants, spectacles, carnivals, masked balls and 
splendid public buildings.’ A study of the urban 
scene, read as theatre, which, with reason, Goethe 
finds congenial to the Italian character, or, as an 
‘Essay on Order’, may be a useful approach to the 
understanding not only of the pre-baroque city but of 

ias à allthe city-building ofthe period in Italy. In Florence, 
this theatrical potential was used by the Signoria asa direct expression 
of power. Some things are denied even to autocratic rulers; some con- 
cepts can be expressed only in the guise of metaphor or in the play of 
allusions and the reflection of illusions. Thus the city and the palace 
make up a theatre in which is played out a drama of ambiguity which 
celebrates (with the complicity of the Master, and the Servant/populace) 
a half-divine origin for the Prince, acquired in fact more prosaically with 
the profits of commerce. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century in Italy the piazza served 
as a stage around which gathered political and cultural institutions, and 
where religious processions, commercial life and political events all 


*First published in Marg. vol. xxxix, 1, n.d., pp. 56-68. 
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took place. From the beginning of the sixteenth century, with the deve- 
lopment of theatrical techniques, the scene moved indoors to the palace 
of the Prince and parties, meetings, contests, dances, and mythological 
masques became the occasion for new figurative arrangements, abetted 
by the new optic and geometrical discoveries of the times. This was like 
a play within a play, which relied on real-looking but unreal scenery, 
at a court in which the relationships between courtiers were based on 
a false code of manners which nevertheless aped the truth. 

At the end of the sixteenth century this tendency took, in Florence, 
its final theatrical form with the construction of such Florentine facilities 
as the Salone dei Cinquecento, adapted by Vasari between ap 1547 and 
1569, the Teatro Mediceo degli Uffizi, arranged by Buontalenti in two 
different versions in ap 1585 and 1589, the courtyard of the Pitti Palace 
transformed by Buontalenti and Giulio Parigi into a jousting-field and 
a setting for sham sea-battles and other spectacles between ap 1579 and 
1637, and the amphitheatre of the Boboli Gardens, blown up to the scale 
of the surrounding park. These undertakings were filled with classical 
reminiscences. In the theatres use was made of new town-planning prin- 
ciples such as grand axis, three-pronged street intersections and flies 
and backdrops in papier-máché making up views of the ideal city. The 
sixteenth-century myth of the ideal city is best represented by three 
paintings in perspective, now in Urbino, Baltimore and Berlin ascribed 
to the school of Francesco di Giorgio, an ideal which assumed final con- 
crete shape in the built experiments of Pienza, Urbino, and Ferrara. 

In a process at once parallel and opposite, the use of Stage-scenery 
and perspective created a sequence of architectural episodes in the city 
which revealed the intention of the Prince to govern the city with the 
power of imagination. In Florence the influence of the Medici moved 
out onto the city from the old palace in Via Larga with modest interven- 
tions, which were nevertheless designed to found a new city, recuperating 
the strong points of the mediaeval city such as the Baptistery and Piazza 
della Signoria, exorcising the old town centre and its problems, to con- 
clude with the aerial passageway of Vasari which ends at the new Pitti 
Palace on the other side of the river Arno. The project was imbued with 
classical precedents: the passageway recalls the corridor of Emperor 
Caligula which ran like a bridge between the hills of the Campidoglio 
and Palatino, a heroic gesture repeated by Paul III with a bridge between 
Palazzo Venezia and the Campidoglio; and it presents many analogies 
with a contemporary screened gallery built by Akbar at Fatehpur Sikri 
for the movement of the ladies of the harem from the palace to the Hiran 
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Minar (hidden from prying eyes). Not by chance are the innovations pro 
cessional, with ceremonial movement seen as a formal entry, a fani 
feast ora religious ceremony which led on the one hand to an ostentatious 
show of power, and on the other suggested another kind of city, intellec 
tual in spirit and altogether different from the physical city: the city ol 
the Prince as opposed to the mediaeval Florence of the corporations. 

The exaltation of the new princely city reached its peak in magnificent 
processions occasioned by state visits or events which celebrated the 
dynasty with its birthdays, the promises of its betrothals, and the apo 
theosis of its deaths. In the various state visits of Charles V to the prin- 
cipal Italian cities in the first half of the sixteenth century the real, the 
archaeological and the artificial city met together in an iconological pro- 
gramme of which the arch of triumph was the chief symbol. In ap 1565, 
with the wedding of Francesco de’ Medici, the celebrations commemo- 
rated the pomp of the Medici, and signalled the exploits of the forbears 
of the future Grand Duchess of Tuscany. appropriating symbolically the 
entire city.! . 

If this see-saw between truth and illusion, and between complicity 
and rejection (with things most real when masked) was wanting in the 
great Eastern dynasties of the Mughals, the Safavids and the Ottomans, 
there is no doubt that the outward show of power of these sovereigns 
was accomplished by the use of theatrical methods. Mughal represent- 
ations are partial in that the show is put on for the benefit of the actors. 
and the populace, the potential spectator/accomplice, is absent. 

Apart from finding the elective affinities between two distant courts 
this approach promises to open up new insights into the study, still in 
its beginnings, of Mughal town-planning, where public spectacle—it 
does not seem to be the case to use the word ‘stage’—-demonstrated and 
celebrated the divinity of the emperor. Let us examine how two parallel 
forms of Mughal ritual, the royal audience and the procession, were 
modified by their setting. either the garden, the encampment, the palace 
or the city. and how the garden and the encampment, in the course ol 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, change meaning, form and 
function. . 

The Mughal garden, according to the Timurid tradition, coupled same 
tions of ‘contemplation’ and of state ritual. The garden was a place for 
feasts and receptions, where it was fitting to celebrate the apotheosis 
of the King of Kings. The changing nature of the garden. with a ritual 
which became progressively more complicated and rigid, marked a 
cross-over from an idea of nature closed within the abstract scheme ol 
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the chaharbag to an organic representation of the relation between the 
garden and the landscape itself. 

An original feature of the court was its extraordinary mobility, dictat- 
ed by the need to spread the royal image throughout the country with 
the purpose of controlling the political temper of the population and 
discouraging possible sources of rebellion. There were many occasions 
for moving the court in grand style: from military campaigns to hunting 
parties and pilgrimages, as well as seasonal movements towards milder 
climates. Akbar was accompanied on a simple hunting party by no less 
than 100 elephants, 500 camels, 400 wagons and 100 bearers, as well 
as approximately 1,000 farrashi, 100 water-carriers, 50 carpenters and 
at least 150 common workmen and 500 pioneers. When the king set out 
on a more important voyage he was accompanied by his harem and 
ministers and the numbers multiplied geometrically. If we are to believe 
Monserrate the cortéo of Akbar reached a length of at least 2.5 kilometres, 
a city on the move. It is clear that the coordination of the cortéo and its 
halts, with the organisation of the royal camp in the hands of the Mir 
Manzil, required the highest level of administrative ability. The area 
covered by the royal camp was variable: Bernier found that the camp 
of Aurangzeb was formed of a square, 300 paces on each side, while 
Abu'] Faz! gives a length of 1,540 illahi gaz, roughly, 1.230 metres, for 
the central part only. The latter describes in detail the hierarchical ar- 
rangement of the enclosures,” which included a large unpaved area for 
stores, the bivouac of the imperial guard, the arsenal and subsequently 
the Naubat Khana, the Diwan-i ‘Amm or place of public audience, the 
Khwabgah, and the Diwan-i Khass, respectively the residence of the 
emperor and the place of private audiences, as well as the zenana. 

The garden and the encampment were the only forms available to the 
Mughals when in the second half of the sixteenth century the redesign— 
in the semblance of the royal image—of Indian cities was undertaken 
with the intention of eliminating direct contrasts between the cities and 
their citadels. The description of a camp given by Abu'l Fazl demonstrates 
the existence of a close functional relationship between the disposition 
of the camp and that of the palace, in a blend of nomadic and sedentary 
culture. The world of the tent persists, however, in the forms of built 
architecture, the juxtaposition of courts and buildings, in the pavilions, 
the skyline of the roofs, the mouldings and other decorative details, to 
the extent of justifying for the opulent palaces of the Mughals the defi- 
nition of ^a camp in stone" ? Studying the plans of Mughal cities (which 
like palimpsests contain frequent erasures and rewritings), it is possible 
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to reconstruct their programme for the realisation of the ideal city. Apia. 
the ‘Dar-ul Khilafat of Akbar, which is reconstructable from literary 
sources, does not differ greatly from its predecessors (such as Gwalior), 
basing itself on an anti-urban concept which sets up the palace/fortress 
of the Rajah against the city/ghetto of the populace. At Agra the Red 
Fort, constructed on a high point with imposing walls and turretted bast. 
ions, is conceived above all as a siege-proof strong point. Next to the 
fortress is the royal square, the Maidan-i Shah, an open area for official 
uses such as reviewing the troops and the corvée of the nobles chosen 
in rotation for royal guard duty, with, along the banks of the Yamuna, 
open spaces for elephant fights and other spectacles. In this area in the 
early morning the dignitaries were admitted to the luminous presence 
of the king following a ceremony having its origin in the Hindu Jharoka 
Darshan. The quarters of the nobles were sited in the shadow of the royal 
palace on a thin strip of land similar to a garden city along the river to- 
wards the north. 

At Fatehpur Sikri where—a unique case in the history of town- 
planning—it is possible to study a city frozen in time, a process of 
transformation and rebuilding based on changes in ceremonial can be 
observed. However, since it is caught in a moment of transition, the city 
presents a certain number of contradictions. The palace of Akbar is an 
enigma wrapped up in a mystery. The solution does not lie merely in 
a functional key. In fact, the sequence of enclosures of the Diwan-i 
‘Amm, the Diwan-i Khass, from the Khwabgah to the so-called Place 
of Jodhbai, made up the setting for a theatrical scheme of arrangement, 
‘an Aula Regis as a simulacrum of the Cosmos’, where a libretto of per- 
formances which take place simultaneously in space and time, like a 
fresco-sequence, reiterates the divine origin of the god-like prince. The 
Anup Talao fountain and the Diwan-i Khass, which embody complex 
symbols, make up at the same time an allegory of spiritual pilgrimage 
on the part of the Sufi Akbar from the terrestrial world towards Universal 
and Celestial Harmony, at the centre of which is placed Akbar in the role 
of Cosmocrat. A subtle play of equivocation between Cult of the Throne 
and Cult of the Divine spreads out from this strange building at Fatehpur 
Sikri across the entire Mughal domain. 

Today the Diwan-i ‘Amm is as empty às an abandoned theatre; the 
royal baldachinoed throne is gone, as well as the curtains and red hang 
ings suspended from the falar, the draperies, the jali on the terrace be 
hind which the women were concealed, the carpets on the floors: but 
above all, the actors are missing. This was the setting for the daily 
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darbar, à sacred representation of the divine origin of the king. in which 
drama alternating with comedy was played out with clearly theatrical 
intent and the role and position of the participants were precisely defined 
vis-à-vis the throne. 

Along the banks of the lake, coming from the gate of Agra, the royal 
procession entered the palace through the monumental entrance of the 
Hathi Pol. zig-zagging up through the complex to arrive at the enclosure 
of the darbar at the very top. Here, on the other side, an 800-metre long 
Street, flanked by shops and interrupted at the half-way point by a 
charsuq, led directly from the entrance-gate of Agra to the Diwan-i 
‘Amm. There are here two opposing principles of town-planning; sym- 
metrical perspective and the exaggerated width of the street clearly 
demonstrate the function of the latter as a processional way." These dif- 
fering and contradictory tendencies are explained by the lapse of time 
required to develop a new physical context forthe new ceremonial based 
on the person of the king in movement. 

Itisless important to establish whether there is a direct link here with 
Safavid culture, or with analogous European experience ( Via Giulia, for 
example, at Rome was opened up before Ap 1509 as a ceremonial high- 
way in a new concept of urban renewal). The town plan of the city of 
Hyderabad in the Deccan, founded by Sultan Quli Qutb Shah in ap 1591 
on the banks of the river Musi. has a cross-shaped plan with two porti- 
coed bazaars at whose intersection is placed a colossal building, the 
Charminar. The architect was a Persian,’ whose tomb is venerated as 
if he were a saint by the Shiite community. As a response to an ideologi- 
cal programme which prescribed the creation of a replica of the Paradise 
of the Koran, the archetypical form of the Persian garden (a vegetal 
metaphor for Heaven) appeared the most adequate solution. The porticoed 
streets which housed 1.400 shops were clearly intended as arteries of 
commercial growth; but examining the plan in more detail, four arches 
are seen to the north of the Charminar which determine a second inter- 
section. the Charkaman. at whose centre was placed a fountain called 
the Charsu-ka-Hauz. At the time of the Qutb Shahs the royal quarters 
lav immediately to the west, closed off by a curtain which hung from 
the western arch, called Daulat Khana-i-‘Ali. On the opposite side, be- 
yond the arch of Naqqar Khan-i Shah lay the maidan and the military 
cantonments. For the first time, in this case, a solemn processional way 
Superimposes itself on the commercial heart ofa city. A serious compari- 

son, both in real and functional dimensions, with the processional way 
built at Vijayanagar for the parade of the monumental chariot (ratha) 
during religious festivals. could open up interesting analogies. 
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When Shah Jahan decided to build a new capital to the north of Din 
panah at Delhi in ap 1638, the experience of Agra was recent, where 
the royal areas around the fort had been encroached on by an accelerated 
growth of the city itself. To adapt the existing situation to the new re 
quirements of processional axis would have required immense, and 
clearly unpopular, demolition operations. 

Shahjahanabad, laid out on a flat and open terrain to the west of the 
Yamuna, in the form of a quadrant of a circle based on the two (almost) 
orthogonal axes of Faiz Bazaar and Chandni Chowk demonstrated with 
compelling symbolism to all the subjects of the realm that the throne was 
placed at the centre of the city, of the Empire, and of the Universe. The 
Palace was the Theatre of the World. The two porticoed avenues project 
the movement of the King of Kings into the heart of the Mughal city 
where on the occasion of the principal religious and civil feasts (parti- 
cularly the New Year or the feast of Nauruz, and the emperor's birthday), 
the population, amassed under the porticoes or on the terraces of the 
houses, participated in a baroque and theatrical ceremony: the slow pro- 
gression of the Divine ‘Presence’ ofthe ruler which dominated the entire 
procession. Analogies with the six axes of the plan of Sixtus V for Rome 
(Ab 1585-90) finish here: at Rome, a pre-established visual continuitity 
links the two cardinal points of the obelisks, extracted from the ruins 
of the Roman imperial city; at Delhi the two bazaars are conceived of 
as the sum of individual architectural parts. This can be compared with 
the spatial arrangement in Mughal miniatures, where the simultaneous 
use of various points of view and vanishing points breaks up the unities 
of action and space, as in a futurist painting. 

Little remains of the original bazaars, destroyed or overgrown by 
later squalid structures, but a clear idea may be obtained from the plan 
of Jaipur (ap 1725) which is a direct copy of that of Shahjahanabad. The 
two axes multiply here into a modular grid (with a possible ideological 
allusion to the schemes of certain Sanskrit literary models) punctuated 
by squares. The Rajah and his court, emerging from the Tripolia Gate. 
descended into the field in paramilitary formation. This function of thea 
trical-layout-become-city not only determined the dimension of the 
streets, but revolutionised building types. amongst which the typical 
patrician palace, sited on a deep lot, with access from the bazaar at street 
level, made up of a linear sequence of courts; and residences of the mei 
chant class, where the ground floor became a warehouse and the fius 
floor developed around a central court, served by a stair and a ramp The 
palace was characterised by a perforated facade, a series of terraces and 
a skyline marked by numerous pavilions: the merchant's house, hy a 
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set back at the first floor, which created a terrace for the full length of 


the facade. while numerous chhattris served as a kind of multi-level 
grandstand for the observation of the street theatre. 

Elephants, with their size and height, became the dominating element 
in the processions. It is probable that the viewing point around which 
scenic perspective was constructed was not a human measure of 
160 cm. But a dimension of ca. 400 cm, calculating the average Indian 
elephant’s shoulder-height at 300 cm. It may well be that the true scaler 
reading of Mughal palatial architecture, at least in its more public parts, 
should be derived from the elephant. A careful verification of this hypo- 
thesis, backed-up by measured surveys, could revolutionise not a few 
false assumptions. 

Returning to Italy, it is not surprising to find that a dynasty as keenly 
aware as the Medici of the value of drama, did not ignore the ‘theatrical’ 
potential of this noble animal. A white elephant called Annone, gift of 
Emanuel I, King of Portugal.° lived at the court of Pope Leo X Medici 
from Ap 1515 to 1516. It was exhibited as a ‘marvel’, and Raphael paint- 
ed his picture, but it does not seem to have ever carried the supreme 
Pontiff on its back through the streets of Rome. 
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CHAPTER Ul4 


Hanging Gardens in the 
Princely Capitals of Rajasthan 
and in Renaissance Italy: 
Sacred Space, Earthly Paradise, 
Secular Ritual" 


JAN PIEPER 


‘The trees have their roots at a level 
Where their crowns should be.' 
Seneca on the Hanging Gardens of the Romans 


The false paradises of Italian Renaissance literature, 
dreamt up by the chivalrous heroes to ensnare beauti- 
ful witches and wicked fairies, are such fantastic 
fusions of natural and artificial worlds that they 
seem to anticipate the revival of Eden. The wayfarer 
believes he has come to the end of his wanderings. 
for here he finds the curse of the Fall of man absolved, 
the hostility of the animals tamed, and a Nature gen- 
zi erously bestowing her gifts. Indeed, even the houses 
and palaces she builds for him show that perfect harmony which he 
himself merely managed to approximate in his classical orders and pro 
portions. The old dream of the unity of nature and art, to which every 
plant calyx and every milkwort blossom amply testify, here seems ta 
have come true and the art of building has at last become reconciled with 
me is li i i ] hich the be 
But just here in this liberating unity of nature and art, which the 
guiling harbingers of the realm of magic succeed in simulatiny foi à 


*First published in Marg, vol. xxxix, 1, n.d. pp. 70-90. 
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deceptive moment, the watchful wayfarer is obliged to acknowledge the 
impossible: the tempting abolition of the antithesis between nature and 
the work of man reveals itself to be an illusion created by black magic. 

In Matteo Maria Boiardo's "Orlando Innamorato? (^D 1483) Rinaldo, 
who finds himself on the perfectly round island of ‘Palazzo Zoloso', 
realises even when entering Angelica's palace that he has landed in an 
enchanted world. Before his eyes looms a wondrous edifice, built en- 


urely of marble and so smoothly polished that the garden is reflected 
in its walls: 


Un bel palagio se mostrava 
Fatto di un marmo si terso e polito, 
Che il giardin tutto in esso se Specchiava. 


In these marble walls so perfectly wrought ‘that the reflected garden ap- 
pears, dematerialised, to permeate them’, Rinaldo perceives an unnatural 
transition from nature to art which he interprets as warning of the 
Supernatural perils awaiting him inside the enchanted castle. As he 
continues on his way he notices how garden and architecture, nature and 
art permeate each other, not merely in the reflectiveness of the wall but 
concretely in the ritual structure of the palace which he now enters: 

Giardini occulti di fresca verdura 

Son sopra a tetti e per terra nascosi. 


Before him he sees mysterious gardens, above on the roofs and sunken 
into the palace courtyards. Thus Boiardo can think of no more appropriate 
attribute to signify the unreality of his enchanted castle than ‘hanging’ 
and ‘sunken’ gardens. 

This intentional literary use of the topos conveys something of the 
fascination peculiar to this type of structure, the hanging garden. It is 
the fascination for trees apparently growing in the air, trees which do 
not take root in the ground but stand instead in artificially raised gard- 
ens, on multistoreyed substructures or on the roofs and upper terraces 
of functional buildings. The particular aesthetic charm of such a Structure 
lies inthe ambiguity of its nature as a Cross between flora and architecture, 
in which the antitheses of art and nature appear to merge. 


II 


Even classical antiquity was receptive towards the aesthetic charm of 


à building style which overstepped the confining bounds of architectural 


theory by taking the tree out of its natural environment and placing it 
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In the hanging garden the relationship between pre nileciine UE 
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Lequeu's Palais Champpétre (ca. 1790), where the princi 
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hanging garden is carried to extremes, demonstrates the fundamental 
difference between the two architectural approaches to the tree: the 
theme of the building is the celebration of nourishing and pleasing 
nature, represented by a grove of pruned trees ‘full of fruit', as stated 
in the accompanying text. A compact plinth structure on classical lines, 
whose rusticated facade conceals a gallery of ‘notables’, carries an 
open, pillared hall filled with fruit. Above this rises a shallow, tiered 
mound with the living tree architecture growing up from it. The stone 
architecture appears to culminate in the growing architecture and the 
classical substructure is reduced to a crude pedestal for the Superior art 
of nature, which can be expressed both as Ars Topiaria and Ars Fruc- 
tuaria at once. 

It need interest us no further why Lequeu so definitely gives nature 
pride of place over architecture in his often enigmatic treatise. There is 
no doubt that the reduction of the classical corpus of forms to a building 
aid for architecture is not typical of the structure type of the hanging 
garden. Yet one cannot really speak of a hanging garden unless archi- 
tecture and garden are equally juxtaposed, when substructure and plant- 
ation contribute more or less equally, both in proportion and in aesthetic 
effect, to the total impression. A simple roof terrace, a mere gallery with 
pergolas or a rooftop garden with small plants and flowers would not 
be called a ‘hanging garden’. Even the Romans made a clear distinction 
here between the ‘solaria’ and the ‘horti pensiles’. Seneca, in one of his 
letters,! refers to the difference between a ‘hanging’ or ‘pensile’ garden 
proper in the Roman context. Landscaped rooftops and pergolas covered 
in trailing vines he calls ‘solaria’, while large tree plantations on man- 
made substructures, such as those which Lucullus had laid out on the 
Pincio Hill or Maecenas on the Esquiline were known to the Romans 
as ‘horti pensiles'—hanging gardens. The term ‘hanging gardens’ appa- 
rently originated in contemporary Roman usage around the birth of 
Christ, although the phenomenon thus designated is far older. In the 
second book of his Historical Library, written during the rule of Augustus, 

Diodorus Siculus relates how a King Syros of Babylon laid out a garden 
with groves of trees on an artificially raised foundation near his castle, 
which later became the legendary ‘Hanging Gardens of Semiramis’. 
What really happened is this: in Syros’s household there lived a lady 
from faraway Persia to whom the king was particularly attached. After 
many years spent in the treeless plain of Mesopotamia she could no 
longer quell her longing for the mountain woods of her native land, so 
she begged the king to let her return home. Thereupon the king ordered 
a garden to be laid out in imitation of the typical features found in Persia. 
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Near the palace artificial mounds were heaped up to iue like mountains 
and planted with trees from the mountains of Persia. se 
Seen from outside, the stacked terraces resembled the e | 
ing tiers of a theatre, although far steeper and rising up to a iki oe 
120 m (!) altogether. Inside, however, the terraces were hollow m 3 N 
ported by narrow, vaulted passageways resembling pan-pipes n n | 
section. These vaults in turn were covered by layers of reeds soa - 
in asphalt, cast gypsum bricks and folded lead sheeting to preven 
moisture from the soil from filtering through to the masonry of the innei 
chambers. Soil was heaped up on top of this in such quantities that the 
roots of even large trees had ample space. The archaeologist ERR 
hit upon the foundations of a structure which corresponded close 4 
this written tradition in the vicinity of the Ishtar Gate, in the d ds 
of the palace at Babylon. In Ap 1918 he published the findings o s 
excavation together with suggested reconstruction of the hanging garc 
ens.’ According to this, the legendary structure called after MED 
consisted of a free-standing, multi-chambered. construction inserte 
inside a densely celled square. The walls of the inner chambers are re- 
markably thick, and were obviously builtto withstand enormous Mia 
There was no structural connection whatsoever between this Rd! 
complex and the outer square, so that even when the construction rds i 
to settle under the pressure of the colossal masses of earth of the ‘man 
made mountain’ and the ‘trees growing skywards', no damage was done 
i ing buildings. » 
" Ceo SIUE which Koldewey excavated and of which 
wondrous things were told by the Greek historiographers, Me 
culled from his Greek sources the epithet kremastos , whose d 
meaning can either be ‘hung up’ or ‘hovering’. The ps trans E 
the term as 'pensilis'—from ‘pendere’, ‘to weigh, hang Trami ee 
scales’—and so narrowed its lexical meaning towards hanging ; É" 
the curious compound *Hanging Gardens' was born and made i 
via Italian ‘giardino pensile' to the modern languages where, regar a 
of all Germanic or Romance adaptations, it has retained the flavour o 
the peculiar, the exotic, even the bizarre. 


V 


As it wandered westwards—slowly increasing the spatial ene tener al 
distance from its origin in the Babylon of the legendary eee , 
the hanging garden managed to retain its fairy-tale nA ee 
in the beginning. In the course of time, the focus of interest gradu: 
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shifted from the undisguised mania for marvels to a speculative inquiry 
into the complex relations between nature and art, between the facts of 
nature and the work of man. 

True to their penchant for classification, the Greeks listed the hanging 
gardens among the Seven Wonders of the World. As a result, they pro- 
vided the basic material for centuries of literary and artistic depictions 
of the Wonders. During the Renaissance and Mannerism periods a 
peculiar taste for the hanging gardens of Semiramis developed, as re- 
corded in a bizarre folio from the Cosmographia of Sebastian Münster 
(^D 1550). Here the substructure of the legendary construction is depicted 
as the turned legs of a massive marble box-table. This is filled with 
earth, with matured trees rooted in it. Not merely have the plants here 
been more or less turned into objets d'art, but the characterisation of the 
construction as a massive piece of furniture reduces the trees to interior 
fittings. This distortion of scale, which allows the beholder of the print 
to see with the eye of God, makes the tree—the largest plant we know!— 
look like a part of the human household. It could hardly be expressed 
more unequivocally that nature here has been rendered manageable and 
disposable. 

This interest in the hanging garden as a type of structure which illus- 
trates the—perhaps merely a vain hope—power relations between man 
and subordinate nature makes its first literary appearance in the work 
of Antonio di Averlino, alias Filarete (AD 1400-69). In his architectural 
tract he tells of the fabled hanging gardens of the city of Plusiapolis, 
which were laid out on the tiers of an artificial mound five terraces high. 
This description shows Filarete to have been a creative architect with 
a masterly understanding of form. Still, he can hardly be given the cre- 
dit for rediscovering the whole structure type. For in the years when he 
was working on his tract —between ap 1461 and 1464—no less than a 
fashion for hanging gardens was started, as can be determined from the 
actual building activity of the period. 

From this contemporaneity it follows that Filarete took up ideas 
which must have been generally preoccupying the architects and building- 
crazy potentates of the early Italian Renaissance. Admittedly all the 
hanging gardens which were actually erected are considerably smaller 
than Filarete's visionary project, but they are comparable to the five- 
Storeyed hanging gardens of Plusiapolis in so far as they allocate the 
forms of nature, of topography, and of vegetation, in varying degrees 
of stylisation and artificiality, to man's dwelling-house. In one decisive 
point, however, they even go one step further than Filarete's projected 
ideal: whereas in the hanging gardens of Plusiapolis the understanding 
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of nature is reflected merely in the landscape and trees, i.e., the nature 
of the plant kingdom is drawn into relationship with the human position, 
the actually constructed hanging gardens of the early Renaissance also 
encompass the nature of the animal kingdom-—the realm of the bestial, 
the sensual, and unconscious. 

The first project to present this comprehensive perception of nature 
was the hanging gardens erected between Ap 1459 and 1462 by Pius II 
behind the palace of Pienza, the ideal town he founded in Tuscany. It 
was so novel and yet sàtisfied so precisely a need of the period that it 
sparked off a real craze for building ganging gardens: in Ap 1467 Pius's 
successor, Paul II, had a hanging garden built at his Palazzo Venezia; 
in Ap 1468 his example was followed by Pius' former commander-in- 
chief, Prince Federico da Montefeltro, in Urbino and finally, about Ap 
1530, by Cardinal della Valle-Capranica. At the start of the sixteenth 
century the Gonzaga family erected their hanging garden at the Palazzo 
Ducale in Mantua, towards the middle of the century the Medici family 
followed with a similar garden on the roof of the Loggia dei Lanzi in 
Florence, and shortly before Ap 1600 the hanging garden of the Colonna 
of Zagarolo was completed. This unique fashion, to which practically 
every principality in Italy succumbed, came to a final climax in the Bor- 
romean Islands of Lago Maggiore: some time after Ap 1630, the Isola 
Bella was created in the form of a terraced mound 10 tiers high, with 
a vaulted reservoir for irrigating the gardens concealed in its interior and 
terraces planted alternately with living and metal trees. 


VI 


In the East, hanging gardens remained an attribute of royal power well 
into modern times. An early instance of this is the landscaping of the 
palace grounds which Solomon laid out in the vicinity of the temple of 
Jerusalem. His palace, termed ‘House of the Forest of Lebanon’ in bibli- 
cal sources, was not given this epithet only because it was built from 
timber of the famous cedars, but primarily because closely attached to 
the royal quarters there was a garden, laid out on top of artificial sub- 
structures, adorned with a grove of cedars from Lebanon. According to 
Jewish tradition the king resided there in state, in a kind of earthly 
paradise high above the plain and the low-lying quarters where his 
subjects lived." 

Very similar structures were built in Iran as late as the nineteenth 
century. Perhaps the best known of these royal gardens is the one ot 
Qasr-i-Qajar, which was laid out near Teheran around ap 1797.^ Like 
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all Persian gardens of this type Qasr-i-Qajar is divided into three: the 
southern part is a huge flat area, regularly intersected by canals irrigating 
rectangular flower-beds and orchards planted with almond trees. The 
whole is enclosed by a massive masonry wall and the area thus shut off 
from the outer world may be read as a model representation of the fertile 
and productive agricultural landscape of the Iranian plateau. Towards 
the north is a rocky cliff transformed into a terraced garden of five tiers 
and crowned with a square fortress-like building. Its walls and towers 
conceal an elevated garden, quadripartite like the Garden of Paradise, 
and laid out upon artificial substructures. Between these antipodes of 
the Qasr-i-Qajar Gardens is a shallow water basin, rectangular in shape 
and of enormous dimensions, which is called the ‘Ocean’. The whole 
arrangement is an obvious representation of the ancient Iranian 
cosmological model, based upon the idea of a colossal mountain Sad 
matati—i.e., ‘great mountain of the lands'—which is supposed to be 
located across the sea towards the north of the inhabited parts. 

The idea of a multi-tiered mountain at the centre of the earth, where 
the gods live happily under wish-fulfilling trees, remained an inspiring 
image despite the thorough Islamisation of Iran. This is particularly 
evident from some details of the Persian state ritual. When the Shah was 
sitting in state in his hanging garden of Qasr-i-Qajar he had beside him 
an artificial tree made from precious metal, bearing jewels and golden 
fruits filled with wine. Evidently this attribute of royalty is a minute 
representation of the legendary wish-fulfilling tree, which ancient mid- 
Eastern imagination had placed upon the mythical world mountain. 

The same conceptis the matrix of the Indian 'Meru', the world moun- 
tain in the far north, which is also multi-tiered and grows wish-fulfilling 
trees in paradises on the summits of its various foothills. We have an 
architectural representation of this in the compound of the Jain temple 
of Lodurva near Jaisalmer: a model mountain carved from stone, rising 
in tiers and enclosed by a crenellated wall at each level, carries on top 
an artificial tree made from silver-plated copper. This is Kalpavriksha. 
the wish-fulfilling tree of Indian mythology, believed by some to grow 
in Indra's paradise on the Ilavarta foothills of Mount Meru.? 

The multi-tiered mountain. with paradises and trees of happiness 
seems to be the conceptual model of many an Indian hanging garden. 
Most of them were built as architectural requisites of royal centres, but 
not necessary as a backdrop of secular power. Some are merely laid out 
as àn evocation of the earthly paradise and definitely serve worldly 
pleasures. 
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A wonderful hanging garden of this type 1s Maunbari, built in the 
vicinity of the impressive palace of Amber in Rajasthan. It is an artificial 
island rising in three tiers from the lake below the palace. Absolutely 
regular in shape, with two rectangular platforms supporting a square, 
quadripartite garden on top, it is made to resemble the gardens of para 
dise. Water is pumped from the lake to a central fountain in the upper- 
most hanging garden and from there it flows down in open channels 
leading into the four directions. 

Maunbari garden was a lady’s garden and it was used only at night, 
when it was cool enough to sit in the open even during the hot season. 
The ladies were brought down from the palace by means of an ingenious 
transport system, which can still be seen in ruins on the steep slope of 
the castle hill. From the zenana the girls passed over an elevated pas- 
Sage to a tower, where they were lowered in a ‘basket-and-rope-ele- 
vator’ to the next level, again passed over an elevated stone passage to 
another tower, were lowered again, and so on, until they reached the 
level of Maunbari. Thus they could enter the hanging garden in the lake 
without taking the trouble to climb up and down the rocky hill. 

Maunbari garden is a night garden and it is ingeniously designed for 
this purpose. Obviously, in a night garden there is no need for trees, 
since there is no need for shade, and it would be similarly senseless to 
grow colourful flowers as it would be impossible to admire them in 
moonlight which veils all colours behind a shading of light and dark. 
Therefore, all subdivisions of the gardens are made from plastered brick 
walls, about a foot high, which form an overall geometrical pattern laid 
across the garden like an ornamental carpet. This pattern is clearly 
visible at night as it casts a sharply contoured shadow. The compartments 
form the individual flower beds, planted with white or very bright flow- 
ers which seem to be luminescent under the moon. Moreover, most 
flowers belong to highly aromatic species, filling the night air with their 
sweet-smelling perfume. 

But Maunbari is not only a garden of fragrance, it is also a garden 
of sparkling lights. The water jetting down from the central fountain is 
brought to the edge of the upper platform in four shallow canals. From 
there it flows down in transverse direction over chadars (water stairs) 
and purls off in the garden. In longitudinal direction, however, it flows 
in waterfalls from one terrace to the other until a final chadar brings 
it down into the lake. The waterfalls are instrumental in producing the 
peculiar effect of sparkling lights. As the water runs over polished 
marble slabs it is transformed into a very thin and regular screen of 
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water. Behind this water curtain is a wall with some 100 niches elaborately 
carved with multifoil arches. Before the ladies arrived, the garden 
attendants would place oil lamps into each of the niches. As the curtain 
of water is translucent and in motion, one could see the lights behind, 
so the flow of the water turned it into never-ending irradiations and 
reflections—as if it were a miniature sky with all its stars come alive. 

In some palaces of Rajasthan however, hanging gardens were not 
constructed for the simple end of such worldly pleasures alone, but they 
were meant to evoke the image of paradise as a proper setting for royalty 
and as an intentional backdrop for the display of secular power. 

In Ap 1699 the Maharana of Udaipur completed his palace with the 
construction of Bari Mahal, a hanging garden on the top floor of his fami- 
ly fortress, grown over centuries into a complex of colossal, mountain- 
like dimensions. 

The garden is built over vaulted substructures which conceal the 
highest peak of the rock where the whole castle is located upon. They 
are five storeys high, totally dark, reached only through narrow passages 
at each level, which are opened only for repairs and inspections. 

One enters Bari Mahal after a long and steep climb over staircases 
cut into the walls. A little door unexpectedly: gives way to a large and 
regular square courtyard, closed in on all sides by beautifully carved 
marble arcades, which towards the north are opened up to form a Spa- 
cious pillared audience hall. 

In the central square of the courtyard grow large trees which raise 
their century-old tops high above pavilions and archways of the palace. 
The trunks rise from geometrically carved multifoil openings in the 
marble pavement, suggesting that skilfully heaped up garden-earth of 
an ordinary orchard was magically transformed here into some nobler 
and more permanent material: as it to ennoble the gardener’s modest 
art, the old trees are set like the true jewels of this garden into their pre- 
cious marble mountings. 

The artful setting of the trees reminds us of what might easily be for- 
gotten within this marble courtyard—that the trees are not growing at 
ground floor level and not in natural soil, but that they were lifted by an 
ingenious construction high up into the air. The marble detailing of the 
pavement brings the aesthetic fascination of hanging gardens sharply 
to the point as it accentuates the double. nature of this building type, 
where architecture and plants were brought together in a fabric which 
is both art and nature. 

A contemporary painting—hung today on the wall of the north 
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pavilion—clearly shows that it was not simply for these aesthetic pleas 
ures that the Maharana crowned his palace with a hanging garden. Un 
mistakably, it was part and parcel of the system of symbols and gestures 
developed to display the self-understanding of this Rajput court, and to 
legitimise it at the same time. 

It was this hanging garden where the Maharana regularly summoned 
the nobility of his court, where he sat in state to administer justice, to 
proclaim the resolution of his council, or to read publicly from the Holy 
Scriptures. 

Hence the garden constituted a space essential to the choreography 
of the state ritual and this might explain why it was laid out as a hanging 
garden, as a grove of trees on the summit of an artificial mountain. Clear- 
ly, the allusion to mythical topography, to the multi-tiered world mountain 
with the Kalpavriksha on top, is intentional and symbolic. And it is also 
an obvious attempt towards legitimisation of worldly power. Here it is 
the function of the hanging garden to reinforce the ruler’s supremacy 
by resorting to the paradise iconography to elevate this state to a mythi- 
cal level: in the state ritual the ruler sits in the shade of his trees which 
appear raised above nature, and the proclamation of his edicts, the grant- 
ing of his mercy, the issuing of his harsh decrees in this place thus 
represent the fruits of the wish-fulfilling trees. With a similar purpose 
in mind, the Mughal Emperor Akbar had his throne in Fatehpur Sikri 
built in the form of a stone tree and from its crown, out of sight above 
the heads of the courtiers, he used to proclaim his will—finally and ir- 
revocably like the fabled bird in the tree of life who picks out lots 
determining the fate of each one of us. 
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SECTION IV 
Art and Politics 


CHAPTER IVI 


Sources and Determinants 
of the Architecture at 
Fatehpur Sikri* 


RAM NATH 


Akbar inherited a minor kingdom and left behind a 
vast empire, a firmly established state with its own 
political and administrative institutions and a court 
culture that established an ideal for an entire civil- 
isation.! Soon after his accession in Ap 1556, he real- 
ised that theocracy was weakening the Muslim state 
in India and alienating the population. To root the 
state more firmly in India, he had first to rid it of its 

x Arabic aspect and make it essentially Indian. To do 
this he embarked upon a series of bold innovations, which included 
abolishing the jizya and other discriminatory taxes, forming a matrimon- 
ial alliance with the Rajputs, instituting the house of worship, or ‘Ibadat- 
khana, the mansabdari system of ranking the nobility, and the mahzar, 
and promulgated the Din-i-Ilahi and the solar calendar. These revolution- 
ised the form and fabric of the Indian state. 

Akbar adhered to the ancient Persian concept of divine kingship and 
renounced the Arabic idea of khilafat. By the mahzar of ap 1579, he pro- 
claimed himself supreme temporal and spiritual authority (imam-i 'adil), 
as Badauni testified.? He favoured Persian, and discouraged the study 
of Arabic and the use of Arabic names. Instead of religious subjects, 
he commanded his people to learn history, literature, philosophy, astro 
nomy, mathematics, and medicine.? He had a special liking for Sanskrit 


*First published in M. Brand and G.D. Lowry, eds, Fatehpur Siki i (Bombay, 0987) 
pp. 150-84. 
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names; Badauni tells us, ‘he asked Purushottam [a learned Brahman] 
to mvent particular Sanskrit names for all things in existence'.^ The 
chhatra was among the ensigns of his royalty, and Sanskrit terms ap- 
pear in descriptions of his farrashkhana’ and clothes in the imperial 
wardrobe.’ Instead of the lunar Hijra calendar, he instituted a solar 
tar 'ikh-i Hahi one, in which the old Persian months of the Yazdigird era 
were used with the suffix mah-i jalali.? These innovations were all in- 
tended to suppress the theocracy the ulema had imposed upon the Sulta- 
nate in the name of Islam and the pan-Arabism which that orthodoxy 
was meant to secure. !? 

Badauni also noted that ‘His Majesty, on hearing further how much 
the people of the country prized their institutions, began to look upon 
them with affection.'!! Akbar adopted such Indian customs as rakhi, 
tilaka, jharokha-darshana, tuladana, and sun worship, not only as per- 
sonal rituals but also for those of his State, in imitation of the Cakravartin 


` sovereigns of the country. He liberally patronised Indian literature in 


Sanskrit, Persian, and Hindi, and music, painting, and architecture 
through departments called karkhanas. He deliberately set about estab- 
lishing rapport with the indigenous population so that the Mughals could 
live in India as the Guptas and the Pratiharas had lived before them. 

He assembled musicians and, utilising the legacy of Raja Mansimha 
Tomara of Gwalior (ap 1486-1516), encouraged them to combine the 
classical order with the newly introduced Iranian notes; from the inte- 
grated system they evolved the desi, or what we now call the ‘Hindustani’ 
style, which is still the backbone of Indian music today. He organised 
a painting atelier under the supervision of two Iranian masters and sum- 
moned painters from Rajasthan, Gujarat, and Malwa. 

They brought their pigments, colour combinations, shades, techniques, 
themes, motifs and other elements which were gradually assimilated to 
become the Mughal style of painting; under the patronage of the para- 
mount power, it was by the end of the sixteenth century the dominant 
style in India. The later styles which were practised in the vassal Rajput 
States freely drew on this repertoire for the first time in India. The artists 
were emancipated from the stagnation of Sastric control. Freedom from 
the rigid dogmas brought freshness and ingenuity to their art, and they 
were as prolific as they were versatile, sustained by Mughal patronage. 

The architecture of Fatehpur Sikri illustrates all of these trends. 
Abu'l Fazl. who tells us a great deal in his narrative about Akbar's vari- 


ous cultural interests, refers to his love of architecture in a short chapter 
entitled ‘On Buildings. ? Though brief, it is a useful contemporary re- 
cord. From it we learn that, as ‘a source of splendour for the government’, 
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architecture fulfilled a ceremonial function.? People assembled in 
cities, and that is why the proper upkeep of towns was the state’s con- 
cern. Akbar was very interested in buildings and, in addition to financing 
them, he involved himself in their planning and execution. Residential 
palaces, gateways, mosques, madrasas, serais, tanks, wells, and a host 
of other public buildings were constructed during his reign. The historian 
notes that Akbar ‘inquired into every detail connected with this depart- 
ment’ (the divan-i ‘imarat), indicating that he discussed the theoretical 
and practical aspects of building with artisans and other knowledgeable 
persons, just as he discussed theology with the pundits of various 
religions. Abu’! Fazl concludes, ‘He has passed new regulations, kindled 
the lamp of honesty and puta stock of practical knowledge into the hands 
of simple and inexperienced men.’ !4 

Chapters 86 to 88!° of the A 'in-i Akbari corroborate this statement. 
They tell us that the cost and quality of the building material were stand- 
ardised and the system was institutionalised according to the tenets of 
practical knowledge (prayoga, vyavahara, and abhyasa) so that even un- 
skilled labour could be taught to work in this style. Architecture developed 
under his patronage and guidance. 

Theory (sastra) determined the form of architecture in ancient India 
in all its four categories: residential (nagara, durga, prasada, grha, etc.), 
and water structures (sarovara, kunda, tadaga, baoli, kupa, etc.), and 
even the mightiest king could not venture to violate it. He could only pick 
and choose from among a thousand forms prescribed by the texts. It was 
the single-most powerful determinant of Indian temple architecture for 
example. The establishment of Muslim rule in India initiated an alto- 
gether different process. Theocracy prevailed during the Sultanate 
period (Ap 1192-1526) somewhat more rigidly than in Muslim countries 
further west, such as Iran and Egypt, and Islamic puritanism kept a 
watchful eye on the practice of the fine arts. In the absence of a theory 
that could guide both the patron and builders, the main source of art dried 
up and court patronage became decisive. During this period, where, 
what, how, with what material, and on what scale were determined sole 
ly by the tastes and preferences of the patron. He could choose elements 
in disregard of climatic and historical factors, as Firuz Shah Tughluq 
(AD 1351-88) did, or he could leave the artisans to their own inspiration 
within a broad framework, as Sher Shah Sur (ap 1540-5) did. In thu. 
situation, a liberal and enlightened patron like Akbar made a world ol 
difference. 

When Akbar decided to found a town at Fatehpur Sikri, he had no 
texts before him. The theory was more or less represented by the aiti ti 
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traditions of the salats (silawats; Skt. silpakara) which he drew from 
two main sources: the Jamuna—Chambal region comprising Delhi Agra 
Fatehpur Sikri, Dholpur, and Gwalior; and the Malwa-Gujarat-Rajasthan 
area. His grandfather Babur had engaged the stonecutters from the first 
area for his several projects at Agra, Fatehpur Sikri, and Dholpur ds 
he tells us in his memoirs.' Their guilds had been working with the ane 
patrons for several generations before Babur, and had already absorbed 
new elements into their art. They were proficient in both brick and stone 
construction and used the local idioms that had developed over the cen- 
turies, The artisans from the Malwa-Gujarat-Rajasthan region were ex- 
Pert 1n working both wood and Stone, and could faithfully translate 
wooden forms into stone. They were more rigidly trained than their local 
counterparts. Sastra was in their practice, and it was mostly through 
them that classical elements appear at Fatehpur Sikri in the secular 
buildings. They gave forms to the dicta laid down by such silpa texts 


How these various artistic traditions converged at Fatehpur Sikri and 
Were reconciled through the expertise of Akbar's artisans and the power 
of his own dominant personality to form the most original style of 
medieval india, and what the sources and determinants of this formative 
process were, can best be ascertained by studying the architecture itself. 


it over, Fatehpur Sikri was built from scratch and could be regularly laid 
out and planned.'* The seasonal river Khari Nadi was dammed at Terah 
Mori (lit. ‘thirteen Sluices’) to form a great lake that provided water for 
use the year round as well as a beautiful Setting. A stone enclosing wall 
pierced by gates was built around the town, which was sited on a ridge 
lor effect as well as for security. Paved roads and Crossroads with baza- 
ars were laid out. The area on the ridge was reserved for royal mansions 
and the land on either side was allotted to ordinary people for their 
houses in return for a small fee. Houses and gardens for nobles were 
built outside the city's confines. 

The ridge sloped in a north-easterly direction, and had to be terraced 
The highest terrace held the sacred complex (Sahn-i ‘Tbadat), includin 
the Stonecutters’ Mosque, the Jami Masjid, and the tomb df Shaikh 
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Salim ad-Din Chisti. The imperial complex (Sahn-i Khass) lay on the 
second terrace at a much lower level and included the royal mansions, 
e.g., the Raniwas, Mahal-i Ilahi, and the Baithak (Fig. 1).'? The Shahi 
Bazaar and the Mina Bazaar” on one side and an indoor garden on tlie 
other were built on still lower levels. Open spaces were kept for ventila- 
tion and for the water supply. It was designed to be a residential complex 
and hence was enclosed and secured. 

The public court (Sahn-i Rayyat) included the Panch Mahal Khwab- 
gah, Shahi Kutubkhana, Ekastambha Prasada, and the Divan-i Khass. 
The courtiers, nobles, and ambassadors had access to this court where 
the various administrative and cultural affairs of the Mughal government 
took place. 

The buildings of all three complexes on the three receding levels are 
oriented on the north-south axis of the ridge, facing either east or north. 
The regular provision of open spaces between them and the separation 
for purdah and security of the living quarters by high walls show that 
the layout was planned to accord both with the dictates of terrain and 
with climatic and social conditions. This is confirmed by the way the 
drainage and water supply were worked out by the builders. Rain water 
was collected and stored in a jhalra, two underground birkhas and a 
number of tanks, kundas, and reservoirs for use the year round. The 
drains and reservoirs were planned in advance and built simultaneous- 

ly with the building. Two waterworks, one on either side of the ridge, 
were also planned with the palaces to ensure a regular supply of water 
throughout the year. 

The mosques and schools referred to by Abu'1 Fazl and other hist- 
orians were part of the sacred complex; public works such as serais, 
wells, baolis, tanks, and gardens were laid out on both sides at the foot 
of the ridge. The town was provided with all the amenities of contemporary 
urban life. It showed a skilful use of the terrain; it used red sandstone, 
the most easily available building material; it took into account climatic 
conditions; it provided for light. ventilation, sanitation, with its system 
of drainage and water collection; and it fulfilled the social requirements 
of purdah and the political requirements of security. This was a difficult 
task and it is to the credit of the builders that they were able to produce 
such a balanced, unified. and homogeneous plan for this little habitat 

The buildings of the three complexes are oriented north and east. the 
two best directions in the tropical climate of India. The silpa texts 
discuss orientation and recommend east as the most suitable direction”! 
Astronomy and astrology also played an important role: every aspect 
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ol civil architecture was minutely considered for its auspicious or inaus- 
picious effects, which in practice provided for adjustments to topography 
The Mughals firmly believed in astrology; from Humayun to Shah 
Jahan, their daily actions were regulated by astronomical predictions: 
as contemporary histories testify, the astrolabe played as important á 
role in the Mughal polity as did the sword. It is not surprising then that 
builders were guided in their practice by the prescriptions of the silpa 
texts. 

The Mughal encampment system was a vast and complicated, but 
perfectly orderly, arrangement of wood, canvas, and cloth houses ‘eal: 
led shamiyanas, chholdaris, chandovas, raous, namgirs, and Sanar 
and tents known as bargah, gulal-bar, do-ashiyana-manzil and the 
Divan-i Khass.?? The Mughal camp was, in fact, a mini-city on wheels. 
To move it required 100 elephants, 500 camels, 400 carts, and 100 bear- 
ers, escorted by 500 troopers, mansabdars, and ahadis. A thousand 
Jarrashes, 500 scouts, 100 watercarriers, fifty carpenters, tentmakers 
and torchbearers, thirty workers in leather, and 150 sweepers were 
employed to assemble and maintain it.23 

As can be surmised by the uniform alignmentof the three complexes 
the intermittent open spaces, and the enclosing walls, the town planning 
of Fatehpur Sikri was also to some extent inspired by the Mughal 
encampment system. A number of the stone buildings and pavilions of 
Fatehpur Sikri could also have had their prototypes in the wooden raotis 
and cloth chandovas of the Mughal camp. The enclosed and covered 
passages from the Kutubkhana to Khwabgah on the ground floor, or 
from the Sahn-i Rayyat to the Sahn-i Khass, and to the Panch Mahal 

are stone translations of canvas-and-carpet sarapardas. Similarly, the 
khaprel roofs of the Khwabgah resemble the five-awning chandova of 
the Mughal camp. The oblong chhaparkhats that constitute the super- 
structure for a number of buildings are stone replicas of wooden raotis 
described by Abu’l Fazl. These architectural forms Suggest their source 


of inspiration, just as the overall town plan resembles the layout of the 
Mughal camp.” 


Plan and Design of the Buildings 


In plan and elevation the residential palaces of Fatehpur Sikri are dis- 
tinctive in their disposal of space both in themselves and in relation to 
each other. The apartments in the Rang Mahal and the Raniwas are as 
a rule disposed around an inner court in a four-sided (catuhsala) ar- 
rangement that provides a vast open space in the interior. The gate 1s 
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composed of an arched portal with two pedestals (chaukis) on the sades 
a bracket-and-lintel doorway and a porch (poli), providing a crooked 
entry into the court to ensure purdah and security. Ground Hoors in 
variably have tibara (from Skt. tri-dvara) and duchhatti (from Skt dvi 
chadya) compositions with a central dalan of three openings and two 
storey apartments on the sides opening onto it. All the suites are archi 
tecturally separated, but interconnected on a single plan. Spacious uinci 
courts and open dalans provided light and air to the inhabitants of the 
harem who lived in strict purdah and seclusion. Open terraces run alony 
the ground-floor living rooms in the Raniwas. Each complex was 
furnished with a set of baths, a toilet, a water-supply system, and the 
other paraphernalia of a residential palace. The buildings were planned 
and designed to ensure the comfort required by the status of the inhabi- 
tant, the customs of the time, and the climatic conditions of Fatehpur 
Sikri. These palaces in fact set the style for residential architecture; the 
poli-entrance, tibara-dalan, and duchhatti rooms remained in use in 
domestic architecture for nearly three centuries. 

Though duchhattis were provided on the sides of the /iwan of the 
Jami‘ Masjid, in the Baithak and the Khwabgah overlooking the Char 
Chamand tank, they are most effectively used with tibara in the structure 
known as Abu’! Fazl s House, the Rang Mahal, and the Raniwas (in the 
north and south-central blocks). Earlier examples are available in 
Akbar's Bengali Mahal in the Agra Fort and the Man Mandir at Gwalior.?* 
It is by the later source that these compositions were inspired. Poli, 
tibara, and duchhatti features ensure maximum seclusion and security, 
and these elements, appear to have been developed and incorporated in 
palace architecture by the builders of the Jamuna—Chambal belt. The 
four-sided catuhsala was an ancient plan, but poli, tibara and duchhatti 
were medieval innovations in the Indian house. 

The architectural requirements of living quarters are different from 
those of a formal building. Living quarters were disposed around an 
inner court entered by a crooked entrance, and were provided with baths 
and other accessories; the court was generally closed on two sides and 
had a closed inner room (kotha) at either end. The inhabitants slept in 
the court in good weather both summer and winter, and used the inne: 
room for privacy and the protection of their possessions and shelte: 
from the weather. The buildings were constructed of brick or rubble 
walls, plastered for resistance to weather. 

Stone buildings meant for formal use were open on all sides wath 
colonnaded dalans, but no kothas. Not distinguishing between the two 
has led to misidentifications, and thence to misnomers such as Rapa 
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Birbal’s House, Maryam’s House, the Turkish Sultana’s House, and 
Vansen's Barahdari, all of which are in fact public buildings.” 

It is also incorrect to assume that every building necessarily had a 
practical function. Buildings were not made for residential and official 
purposes only. A number were commemorative, or associated with 
Akbar’s cultural activities or beliefs, and some were certainly symbolic. 
Gateways such as the Buland Darvaza are at least as ceremonial as they 
are functional. The Mahal-i Ilahi was not a residential palace, but was 
associated with Akbar’s Din-i Ilahi. The Baithak was also not the resi- 
dence of Maryam az-Zamani, but served as Akbar’s drawing-room 
where he received his poets, musicians and painters. The Khwabgah 
Palace was his library, the Kutubkhana, where his 25,000 manuscripts 
on a wide variety of subjects were kept; the Turkish Sultana’s House 
was its adjunct, whose uppermost storey was used as the chitrasala, or 
painting roof. 

The most prominent of these ideological and symbolic buildings are 
the Panch Mahal and the Divan-i Khass or Ekastambha Prasada. The 
former is a pillared structure, open on all sides, in five receding storeys 
overlooking the public court. [t was connected with the institution of 
Akbar’s jharoka-darshana. In the latter, a single pillar Supports a cir- 
cular platform in the interior; it is unique in the whole range of medie- 
val architecture in India. It was not a Divan-i Khass or ‘Ibadatkhana: 
it performed no function. It was built to represent Akbar's belief in sun 
worship and to symbolise the ancient Indian concept of worlds sustenance 
through the axis pillar of the cosmic order as daily measured out by the 
Surya-Purusa. This axis (ekastambha = unitary pillar) sustains the three 
worlds in all the quarters of space: ‘alamba-stambham-ekam-tribhuwana- 
bhuvanasya’ . It has thus been commemorated in the tradition of sthuna, 
skambha, mahame u-dhvaja-stambha, trailokya-mahagrha-stambha, 
and kirtti-stambha, in which Maharana Kumbha built his Kirttistambha 
tower in Chhittorgarh around the middle of the fifteenth century. Akbar's 
ekastambha had its prototype in the typical unitary wooden pillar of 
Gujarat, such as the bird roost. An awareness of the ideological and 
symbolic aspects of Akbar's architectural style is vital to its correct 
understanding; much of it was inspired by, and is a reflection of, his 
thought and personality. 

Roofing poses the greatest architectural problem in all countries and 
in all ages. It is to the credit of Akbar’s builders that they were able to 
devise a number of ingenious methods for roofing the buildings of 
Fatehpur Sikri. Plain flat ceilings (samatala-vitana) with stone slabs 
placed across the room on the walls or pillars to span the intermediary 
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space on a trabeate system in the simplest way were used on a very laipe 
scale, e.g., in the Stonecutters’ Mosque; in the arcades and afar ol 
the Jami‘ Masjid; the ground-floor apartments of the Raniwas, the Bai 

thak; the Panch Mahal, and the Khwabgah apartments. They are some 

times combined with side corbels designed as stalactites, as i the 
ground-floor rooms of the Mahal-i Ilahi. The dalans around the tomb 

chamber of Shaikh Salim ad-Din Chishti were divided into square bays, 
each of which is roofed by corbelled slabs in the lantern style (ksipta 

vitana), making it appear as a circumambulatory, also a device of the 
trabeate order. . 

Though the baths and karkhanas of Fatehpur Sikri are invariably 
roofed by semispherical cupolas, domes are rare—there are hardly a 
dozen in the three complexes.”’ All have vaulted soffits and were raised 
with the help of temporary centering on the arcuate system. Some have 
squinches in the zone of transition; for example, the dome on the nave 
of the Jami‘ Masjid and the dome of the tomb of Shaikh Salim ad-Din 
Chishti. The central halls of the wings of the Jami‘ Masjid each have 
a dome, but instead of vault, squinch, or stalactite each has a beautifully 
designed corbelled pendentive in the zone of transition, a novel feature 
by which the stone-builders showed that they could dispense with the 
vault, squinch, and stalactite. The series of stone pendentives in the 
corbelling (kadalika-karana) has greater strength and aesthetic effect. 
'The use of brackets with pendentives in the transition zone to support 
a dome in the first-floor rooms of the Mahal-i Ilahi is a similar but tech- 
nically simpler and aesthetically more uniform method. 

A large number of spacious main halls in the buildings at Fatehpur 
Sikri, such as Abu'l Fazl's and Fayzi's houses, the Divan-i Khass or 
Ekastambha Prasada, Divan-i 'Amm, Daftarkhana, and the structure 
called Tansen's Barahdari, have /adao or wagon-vaulted ceilings made 
up of stone ribs and panels in which beams have been used as ribs. It 
is used as efficiently in square as in rectangular halls. With the help ol 
temporary centering, the builders were able to place the ribs in position 
in an interlocking system and fill in the space between the ribs by panels 
or slabs. Thus, though they used temporary centering and the load ap 
pears to rest vertically, it is in fact supported horizontally on stone vae 
pillars, lintels, or beams. The Agra Fort and the Man Mandir at Ciwaltor? 
provide earlier examples, but it is here at Fatehpur Sikri that the tech- 
nique has been worked out most successfully and with the greatest 
architectural merit. 

A rib-and-panel soffit has also been used in each of the two domes 
of the Mahal-i Ilahi, but the most ingenious use of this technique is found 
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in the chhappar ceilings of the upper pavilions of Fayzi’s H 
the north and south upper pavilions of the Raniwas. Itis almost ‘cane "i 
In section and resembles the typical ceiling of the villa adi andis 
camel cart of Rajasthan, both of which are made of fees reed m m 
and thatch. The stone ceilings appear to have been inspired b the. à E 
folk structure of the latter. The builders used it earlier in the Man Man: i: 
at Gwalior, though there it is in cruder form.?? The Fatehpur Sikri "d 
ples are definitely more refined. It was in ways such as this pital 
idioms were introduced into the Mughal style of architectus b p 
builders of the Jamuna-Chambal belt. TUE 
To ensure the movement of royal personnel from one quarter to th 
next in strict purdah, closed and covered stone passages and viad : 
connected the palatial mansions. A few of these have Supived dE. 
the viaduct from the Raniwas to the Hiran Minar and that fiu ^" 
Khwabgah to the Panch Mahal on the first floor and to the Shahi Ham. 
nad the eround floor. They representa faithful but extremely simpli- 
ersion in stone of the canvas-and-carpet saraparda or qanat of th 
Mughal camp, where it was also used for separation, purdah d 
security. Akbar'sbuilders were proficient in translating eae Pu 
and even temporary cloth-and-canvas forms—into permanent st as 
and in drawing onall available sources to meet the patron’s re pee m 
This feature too was an innovation in the medieval A tie Eu 


Facades 


The skilful organisation of the facade, aided by a number of pleasin 
e and rhythmic lines to produce an aesthetic totality, was s 

Sica requirement of the architectural style as the superstructure and 
both almost invariably supplemented each other. The Mu hal build : 
used a wide variety of elements to create some of the nist Bei sifu 
façades in medieval art. For them, they did not depend on the re " 
stairs formula that played such a prominent role in the art ofM d ba 
relied rather on pillars, arch forms, bracket-a Sane 
Jharokha windows, and khaprel roofs. 

Simple square pillars, called rucaka, were used in the Khwabgah 
apartments. Though they are of the same type as in the Baith k m 
Mahal-i Iahi, there they assumed rectangular form, while in hel i 
building they are paired to make piers with gorgeous carved du nd 
ation. Square pillars with recessed or chamfered angles called Mos eed 


nd-eave compositions, 
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have been used in the Stonecutters’ Mosque and, most exquisitely, in 
the Raniwas that make up the façades of the four central blocks. 

It is, however, the misraka type, a square base surmounted first by 
an octagonal form and then by a sixteen-sided or circular form with a 
stalactite capital, that is most often used here—it is the typical pillar of 
Fatehpur Sikri. It is found in, for example, the Rang Mahal, Jami' 
Masjid, tomb of Shaikh Salim ad-Din Chishti, Abu’! Fazl's House, 
Panch Mahal, adjunct to the Kutubkhana, Ekastambha Prasada, Daftar- 
khana, and the building called Todar Mal’s Barahdari. In a number of 
buildings these have been used in pairs to constitute the tibara composition 
and make a beautiful facade, as in Abu’l Fazl's House. 

The bhadraka pillar with ghanta-mala and srivatsa motifs on the 
shaft has obviously come from the temple art of the Malwa-Gujarat- 
Rajasthan region. The misraka type was, however, created by Akbar's 
builders. It has stylised krittimukha on the base, a chevron pattern on 
the shaft, and stalactites on the capital, and it is a perfect composition. 
Bhadraka could be used most effectively with bracket-and-lintel combi- 
nations; misrakas were as effective with arches as they were with 
bracket-and-lintel, as for example in the Barahdari. These columns had 
been used for the first time in the Bengali Mahal in the Agra Fort. 

The arch as a basic constituent of facade composition is confined to 
the sacred complex. In the royal complex and the public court, it is 
mostly used ornamentally and without voussoirs. The arches of the 
Stonecutters’ Mosque are made up of stone slabs shaped like an arch 
and rest horizontally. The arches of the Jami‘ Masjid, on the qibla wall, 

for example, also have no voussoirs and are not radiating or true arches. 
The arches in its dalans are also built of stone slabs used as brackets 
and the superincumbent load rests, in each case, on a lintel supported 
by piers. 

The arches of Fatehpur Sikri have no ogee, the feature so typical of 
Chanderi and Jaunpur, but a border of a stylised trident floral motif of 
lotus buds is generally used alone on the intrados. This border adds 
enormously to the aesthetic impression of the arch. The arch form is not 
a structural expedient at Fatehpur Sikri; it is used ornamentally to pro- 
vide harmonious curved lines along with the emphatic horizontal lines 
of the overwhelming trabeate features, and accelerate the effect of the 
mass and volume of ihe order. A beautiful feature of the art of Fatehpur 
Sikri, it is a typical creation of the builders of the Jamuna-Chambal belt. 

The arch-and-lintel entrance (with pilasters and brackets supporting 
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the lintel, and the whole contained in an ornamental arched frame, some- 
times with chaukis on the sides) was a popular device of façade com- 
position in the Sultanate period. Some prominent examples are in the 
square tombs of Delhi, beginning with the tomb of Ghiyath ad-Din Tugh- 
luq (d. Ap 1325). Both the palaces of Fatehpur Sikri, the Rang Mahal 
and the Raniwas, have this entrance. Likewise, the iwan formula—by 
which a stupendous arch on a semioctagonal plan with ornamental 
accessories was placed on the main entrance or in the centre of the 
façade to give it an effect of grandeur and magnificence— was used in 
the Sultanate buildings; it is used most effectively in the Jami* Masjid 
of Fatehpur Sikri on its two gateways and facade with such beautiful 
superimposing features as pinnacles and chhatris. 

The dalan arcades of the Jami' Masjid have a broad slanting eave 
supported on brackets above the arches, and a series of square chhatris 
above the parapet, one over each pillar, giving it an emphatic elevation. 
The harmonious combination of the horizontal line of the eave and the 
vertical line of the pillar-and-chhatri, with its mysterious play of light 
and shadow and its impressive roof, form a very pleasing composition. 
Noteworthy is the complete adjustment and integration of the arch form 
with such essentially trabeate elements as pillar, bracket-and-eave, and 
chhatri. Yt is a perfectly unified facade composition, which was later 
used with modifications on almost every public building—for example, 
the Jami* Masjid of Agra and the Moti Masjid of the Agra Fort (both 
dating from Shah Jahan's reign). 

The facade composition of the portal is also a classical contribution 
of Fatehpur Sikri's builders. In it, the arch-and-lintel portal 1s flanked 
by ornamental alcoves which have overhanging jharokha windows, 
superimposed above the parapet by chhatris, as on the facade of the 
Raniwas. This also proved to be a formula that, with additions such as 
a chhaparkhat in the centre over the portal, and in a wide variety of 
forms, became a popular feature in later domestic architecture. The 
bracket-and-lintel entrance is set harmoniously within the arch of the 
portal, which bears a border of lotus buds, and the jharokhas and chhat- 
ris of unquestionably indigenous origin, with alcoves having stalactite 
soffits. Instead of alcoves the builders might have used torana niches, 
which constitute the most impressive feature of wall treatment in the 
interior; had they done so, however, the total aesthetic effect would have 
been spoiled. Thejharokha is an element that has to be handled with care 
and precision, and that is why it is used so sparingly on the facade of 
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the Raniwas and the Mahal-i Ilahi. The Fatehpur Sikri builders were pro 
ficient in handling all the various techniques at their disposal to produce 
the best effect in monochrome red sandstone. l 
The bracket-and-eave combination is by far the most important cons 
tituent of façade composition in Fatehpur Sikri architecture. The eave 
was essential for protection against the sun and rain of a tropical climate 
and the bracket was used to support it.?! It is to the credit of the builders 
that they were able to develop a simple structural feature to a magnificent 
scale and turn it into a distinctive feature of the style. The combination 
is found in almost every building. The Panch Mahal uses it to produce 
emphatic horizontal lines. The Ekastambha Prasada has ornate brackets 
on the exterior, and bracket capitals on the interior. Prominent and finely 
designed three-tiered brackets are used to support the eave around the 
Mahal-i Ilahi. The effect of the architecture depends on this formula, 
which finds its most beautiful expression in Mughal architecture. 
Monolithic struts or serpentine brackets were used on the facades 
to support extremely broad and slanting eaves. The struts are made ol 
red sandstone in the Stonecutters’ Mosque and of white marble in the 
tomb of Shaikh Salim ad-Din Chishti, where they are S-shaped and SO 
delicately wrought that they excel their wooden prototypes. In addition 
to providing support, they ornament the facade and lend individuality 
to the structure. Even without a superstructure, the vertical lines of pil- 
lars, carved arches, and struts, combined with the horizontal lines of the 
eave with its pleasant shadows and battlemented frieze make an extremely 
beautiful facade composition. Some of the most prominent buildings ol 
Fatehpur Sikri, such as the Stonecutters' Mosque, the tomb of Shaikh 
Salim ad-Din Chishti, the Mahal-i Ilahi, Baithak, Panch Mahal and Eka- 
stambha Prasada, owe their beauty to it. It was inspired by the art of 
Gujarat where it was produced in both stone and wood.?? 


Superstructure 


The sloping khaprel or tile-roof is a distinctive characteristic of the 
architecture of Fatehpur Sikri. It is made of a series of corrugated stone 
slabs shaped like khaprel tiles that slope from the frieze to the lintel and 
are supported on brackets and pillars. It is as much a constituent of the 
facade as of the superstructure, there being no other surmountiny 
features over the parapet. It was used both to roof verandahs and on the 
pavilions inside the Elephant Gate, the Kutubkhana adjunct (Turkish 
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Sultana's House). The verandahs on all four sides of the uppermost 
pavilion of the Khwabgah, the central pavilion of the Divan-i ‘Amm, and 
the building called Tansen's Barahdari are all roofed in this way. The 
roof of the Kutubkhana adjunct is carved to look like khaprel tile, but 
the Khwabgah and Divan-i 'Amm pavilion roofs are simply corrugated. 

The triangular roofs of the north and south upper pavilions of the 
Raniwas also have the khaprel design? covered with blue glazed tile. 
Polychrome glazed tiles combined with carved stone are a prominent 
feature of the ornamental scheme at the Man Mandir at Gwalior,” and 
are found in the friezes in the Bengali Mahal in the Agra Fort, but their 
use to cover an entire roof was an innovation, and provided a pleasing 
contrast to the carved surfaces of the mainly stone architecture. 

The khaprel roof is a translation in stone of roofs of village huts made 
of bamboo, thatch, and baked-clay khaprel (Skt. kharpara) tiles. They 
were also used on the roofs of masonry houses as Abu'l Fazl noted: 
"Khaprel or tiles: they are one hand long and ten fingers broad, are burnt 
and are used for roofs of houses, as a protection against heat or cold. 
Plain ones, 86 dams per thousand, enamelled [i.e. glazed], 30 dams for 
ten.” The passage shows that both simple and glazed khaprel were 
common and their quality and rates standardised, and this is confirmed 
by the number of miniature paintings that depict khaprel roofs.?6 They 
are obviously inspired by folk prototypes. The Fatehpur Sikri examples 
show the ingenuity of the artisans who raised these simple folk elements 
to the dignity and grandeur of an imperial style, and exemplify how art 
idioms in India evolved from folk to popular to classical.?? 

The baths of Fatehpur Sikri are roofed by plain hemispherical cupo- 
las without crowning finials. The Square four-pillared chhatris used to 
ornament the skyline have either pyramidal or hemispherical roofs with 
a mahapadma-and-kalasa finial. Domes, on the other hand, have been 
used at Fatehpur Sikri very sparingly. Although generally common in 
Islamic architecture, they were not much favoured by the Fatehpur Sikri 
builders who obviously preferred the chhatri-and-chhaparkhat com- 
bination. 

When it is used, as in the Jami‘ Masjid, Raniwas, and Mahal-i Ilahi, 
the dome is a simple hemisphere crowned by a mahapadma-and-kalasa 
finial, the traditional crowning elements of Indian temple architecture; 
an amalasaraka also appears between the finials in some cases, for 
example, the main dome of the Jami‘ Masjid. They were probably origi- 
nally covered with glazed tiles. This dome is very different from the 
earlier Mughal domes of Delhi," for example, on the tomb of Humayun 
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and the Subz-Burj. It does not have a high neck or drum, and it is neither 
bulbous nor double. Although its diameter far exceeds its height at the 
point of springing, a feeble attempt has been made to raise it. It is essen- 
tially a Sultanate dome. Surprisingly, however, contemporary miniature 
paintings depict it as the bulbous onion-shaped double-dome type with 
a high neck universally used in Mughal painting and inspired by the 
Central Asian circular domed tent, the yurt,*? known in India as a qubba. 
Whatever inspiration the painters of Akbar derived from the Central 
Asian dome form, however, was purely academic, for his architects did 
not use it. The heaviness of the form on the horizontal axis suggests that 
when Akbar and his builders chose between the ywrt and the bitaura (the 
circular dome-shaped, closed hut of thatch, used by the local folk to keep 
fodder and cow-dung cakes), they chose the latter, and adapted it in a 
grand, dignified, and perfectly stylised way. 

The chhatri and chhaparkhat are the most important constituents of 
the Fatehpur Sikri superstructure. The four-pillared square chhatri, both 
cupola-roofed and pyramidal, is used in the Jami* Masjid, Raniwas, 
Ekastambha Prasada, and other buildings. The chhaparkhatis an oblong, 
generally eight-pillared structure with a pyramidal roof. ^ Chhatris are 
used in pairs or series; the chhaparkhar is used singly over gateways 
and iwans, or along the whole length of a building, as on the Baithak. 
Both are invariably crowned by a mahapadma-and-kalasa finial. The 
cupola-roofed, four-pillared square chhatris and pyramidal eight-pillared 
oblong chhaparkhats made a beautiful combination, harmoniously 
presenting solids and voids. This superstructure provides both the 
shade and the silhouette so necessary for aesthetic appreciation against 
a clear tropical blue sky; it was a novel feature that later became a dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the Mughal style. 

Chhatris were used on both tombs and mosques in the Sultanate 
period and were a favourite device for ornamentation.?! The chhaparkhar? 
was a more recent innovation. Four-pillared rectangular wooden raotis 
with pyramidal roofs were used around tombstones during the reign ol 
Firuz Shah Tughluq,” and wooden raotis were also an important structure 
in the Mughal camp, as Abu’ Fazl has recorded.^ This rectangulat 
wooden form with an ornamental roof was originally derived from the 
ancient sibika or palanquin.* The first attempt to give it a form in stone 
was made at the Man Mandir (ca. Ap 1500) at Gwalior,*® but it finds its 
most beautiful expression at Fatehpur Sikri, and gradually became a dis 
tinctive feature of Mughal architecture generally. In contemporary mim 
ature paintings raotis are almost invariably depicted on the roofs. alony 


1 
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with the cAiatris." The motif was later absorbed into the architectural 
styles of the vassal states and was used as a constituent of the facade 
composition over the portals. Again a simple folk element, this time of 
the Jamuna-Chambal region, went into the making of imperial art.*? 

Two factors determined Fatehpur Sikri's architectural style. The first 
was the influence of the anonymous artisans drawn from the various 
regions that had been annexed to the Mughal empire, and particularly 
from the Malwa-Gujarat-Rajasthan and Jamuna-Chambal regions 
(Delhi, Agra, Fatehpur Sikri, Dholpur, Gwalior). They had been working 
in various Stylistic milieux, and had already absorbed other influences. 
Such architectural forms as the catuhsala plan, the lantern ceiling, cor- 
belled pendentives, the bhadraka pillar, the three-tiered bracket-and- 
kalasa finial owe their origin to the builders of Gujarat; features like the 
poli, tibara, duchhatti, attached kothas, ladao and chhappar ceilings, 
misraka pillar, ornamental arch compositions, arch-and-lintel entrance, 
entrance-fagade composition, khaprel roof, and chhatri-chhaparkhat 
combination belong to the Jamuna—Chambal region. 

The second decisive factor was Akbar’s own enlightened patronage 
of the arts: music, painting, and architecture, in consonance with the 
mizaj (temperament) and fahzib (culture) of his all-embracing and all- 
absorbing personality. He had no prejudices and used his initiative and 
discretion to bring together the best artistic traditions, both indigenous 
and foreign. He allowed his artisans freedom of expression within the 
guidelines he set for them, as he did in all the arts. Emancipated from 
the sastric dogma that had left no scope for artistic innovation, they were 
free to exercise their imagination as well as their skill. This art is a re- 
flection of Akbar’s cosmopolitan outlook, as much as it is symbolic of 
the florescence of Indian art. It is as eclectic in spiritas it is inventive 
in approach. Under Akbar's patronage, the emphasis shifted from reli- 
gious to purely artistic considerations, and from folk to courtly, as it 
ultimately provided models for the construction of residential buildings 
from Kashmir to Daulatabad and Ahmedabad to Dhaka. Its vocabulary 
came from various sources which it absorbed, refined, and evolved to 
create an ideal repertory for later building in India, where it became a 
classical style. 

This region could not have produced this architectural style in any 
other age or under any other regime, nor could Akbar have achieved 
such wonderful results in any other region or with any other set of build- 
ers. It is the cumulative result of Akbar’s personality combined with the 
cultural legacy of the region and the builders who worked at Fatehpur 
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Sikri. It represents a compromise between ancient theory and medieval 
practice, wooden forms and stone replicas, classical ideals and folk art, 
foreign inspiration and indigenous adaptation, and an imperial sovereign 
and the common people. 


Nores AND REFERENCES 


l. Fora general introduction, see my History of Mughal Architecture, vol. 2 (New 
Delhi, 1995). Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Hindi, and English technical architectural 
terms are explained in my Jharokha: An Illustrated Glossary of Indo-Muslim 
Architecture (Jaipur, 1986). 

2. Muntakhab at-Tavarikh, vol. 2, trans. W.H. Lowe (Delhi, 1973), pp. 279-80. 

3. Ibid., p. 316. Badauni gives the date of this order in the chronogram: ‘Fasad-i 
Fazl’ (= Ap 995/Ap 1587). He noted: ‘Even the letters which were peculiar to 
the Arabic language as swad, dwad, hai, ain, the (se), and zoy were avoided . . ." 
Two verses from the Shahnama that Firdausi of Tus gives as part of a story, 
were frequently quoted at court: 


Through the eating of the milk of camels and lizards. 
The Arabs have made such progress; 

That they now wish to get hold of the Kingdom of Persia 
Fie upon Fate! Fie upon Fate! 

(ibid., pp. 316-17). 


. Muntakhab, vol. 2, p. 265. 

. A'in-i Akbari, vol. L, trans. H. Blochmann (Delhi, 1965), pp. 30-1. 

. Ibid., p. 52. 

. Ibid., pp. 55-6. 

. Ibid., p. 96. 

. Jalali was obviously derived from Akbar's first name, Jalal ad-Din, which is 
also the source of salutation under AKbar' s Din-i Hahr: "Allah-o-Akbar', ‘jalle- 
jalal-hu'. That he did not care for the concept of Dar al-Islam (the World of 
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Islam) and thought only in terms of India and Indian culture is again shown by 
an episode recorded by no less an eyewitness than Badauni: ‘His Majesty 
[Akbar] had now determined publicly to use the formula: "There is no God but 
God, and Akbar is God's Representative" [La Haha illilah, Muhammad Akbar 
rasul-Allah; Allo-Rasul Mahamad Akbarasya Allo-Allam illallaiti illillah in the 
Sanskritised form of the A/lopanisad, vide Nath, History, vol. 2, pp. 29-36]. But 
as this led to commotions, he thought better of it and restricted the use of the 
formula to a few people in the harem. The Emperor tried hard to convert Qutb 
ad-Din Muhammad Khan and Shahbaz Khan. But they staunchly objected. Qutb 
ad-Din Khan said: "What would the kings of the West say, such as the Sultan 
of Constantinople, if they heard all this? For they all hold the same faith, be it 
a travesty or no." His Majesty then asked him if he was in India on a secret 
mission from Constantinople [i.e., was he an agent?], as he showed so much 
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14. 
15. 


16. 
17. 


opposition; or if he wished to keep a small place warm for himself should he 
go away from India and become an honoured guest there. He might go at once. 
Shahbaz got excited, and took part in the conversation and when Bir Bal—that 
hellish dog—attacked the faith, he said to him: “You cursed infidel, will you 
go on talking in this manner, until 1 am able to pay you out!” Affairs became 
rather unpleasant, and the Emperor said to Shahbaz in particular, and to others 


in general: "Would that they would beat your mouths with a slipper full of 


filth?” > [which in medieval times was considered to be the most humiliating 
punishment, see Muntakhab, vol. 2, pp. 269, 281-2]. 


. As Barani reveals in the Fatwa-i Jahandari, ed. and trans. Muhammad Habib 


and Asfar Begum, The Political Theory of the Delhi Sultanate (Allahabad, n.d.). 


. Muntakhab, vol. 2, p. 265. 
. A'in 85, A'in-i Akbari, vol. 1, p. 232. 
. Abu'l Fazi notes this whenever he mentions an architectural project; for exam- 


ple, of the construction of the Agra Fort, which began in AD 1565, he says, ‘He 
at this time gave directions for the building in Agra of a great fortress such as 
might be worthy thereof and correspond to the dignity of his dominions’ Akbar- 
nama, vol. 2, trans. H. Beveridge (Delhi, 1962), pp. 372-3. 

A'in i Akbari, vol. 1, p. 232. 

Ibid., pp. 232-7, entitled ‘The Prices of Building Material, etc.', ‘On the Wage 
of Labourers’, and ‘On Estimates of House Building', respectively. 

See Nath, History, vol. 1, pp. 104-5. 

Samarangana-Sutradhara, ed. V.S. Agarwala, Gaekwad Oriental Series, no. 25 
(Baroda, 1966); Parimana-Manjari, ed. and trans. into Gujarati. (Ahmedabad, 
1968), deals with domestic wooden architecture; Silpa-Dipaka£ed. and trans. 
into Gujarati (Ahmedabad, 1970) deals with both stone and wooden civil archi- 
tecture, Raja-Vallabha, ed. and trans. into Gujarati (Ahmedabad, 1965). 


. As court historian Abu’ | Fazl tells us inAkbarnama, vol. 2, pp. 530-1, specifically 


in the A’in-i Akbari, vol. 2, pp. 180-1. 


. Popularly known as Jodh Bai's Palace, Birbal's House, and Maryam az- 


Zamani's House, respectively. 


. Erroneously referred to as the horse stables and camel stables. 
. E.g., Silpa-Dipaka, vol. 1, p. 20. 
. Abu'l Fazl describes the Mughal camp and its paraphernalia in A‘in 16, ‘The 


Encampment of Journeys’; A‘in 17, ‘The Encampment of the Army’; and A‘in 
21, "The Farrashkhana' ; see A’in-i Akbari, vol. 1, pp. 47-50, 55-7, but remarks 
that itis difficult to describe a large encampment and that he will restrict himself 
to the equipage used for hunting parties and short journeys. The Mughal camp 
was faithfully depicted in a number of Mughal paintings (see n. 39 infra). 


- Abu'l Fazl noted that the monthly pay ranged from Rs 6 down to Rs 2 and 10 


dams (240 to 130 dams); cf. A'in-i Akbari, vol. 1, p. 49. 


- Fdo not agree with S.A.A. Rizvi, ‘Town Planning at Fatehpur Sikri’, Seminar 


on Fatehpur Sikri, 2 December 1972, who found the planning of Fatehpur Sikri 
identical to that of an imperial encampment ‘which in effect reproduced a town 
in canvas’. Camps were set up along a single axis, and all the main tents were 


25. 


26. 


27. 


33. 
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oriented in the same way; this is not the case at Fatehpur Sikri. A camp also 
had no drainage or water-supply problems that would affect the layout of the 
structures, while they would have been a prime consideration at Fatehpur Sikri. 
The Mughal encampment was no doubt a source of inspiration for the planning 
of Fatehpur Sikri, particularly with respect to purdah and security, but the occu- 
pation of a temporary level site by wood, canvas, and cloth tents and the cons- 
truction of permanent stone buildings on a hilltop are two altogether different 
ventures governed by altogether different principles and techniques. 

They are different from the clerestories found in Ahmedabad mosques, which 
provided ventilation in the /iwan. 

The following table gives my proposed new nomenclature for the main buildings: 


Popular Name Proposed Name 
Jodh Bati's Palace 
Birbal's House 
Horse stables 
Camel stables 
Maryam's House 
Ankh Michauli 
Divan-i Khass Ekastambha Prasada 
Turkish Sultana's House Shahi Kutubkhana adjunct 
Turkish Sultana's Hammam Shahi Hammam 

Hakim's Hammam Khass Hammam 


Three in the Jami‘ Masjid, one each on the tomb of Shaikh Salim ad-Din Chishti 


and Islam Khan, and two and four respectively on the upper-storey rooms of 
the Mahal-i [ahi and Raniwas. 


Raniwas 
Mahal-i [ahi 
Shahi Bazaar 
Mina Bazaar 
Baithak 
Divan-i Khass 


. Nath, History, vol. 1, plate 48 (Ceiling of Hall I). 
. lbid., plate 26 (Ceiling of Hall I). 
. Referred to by Abu'l Fazl in A’in-i Akbari, vol. 1, pp. 47, 57: ‘The saraparda 


was made in former times of coarse canvas, but His Majesty has now caused 
it to be made of carpeting and thereby improved its appearance and usefulness.” 


. Nath, History, vol. 1, p. 283. 
. Treatment of the wall surface led the builders to evolve a number of forms, e.g., 


internal bracketing, panelling and use of sunk alcoves, semi-soffits with 
stalactites, torana niches, framed (foiled) niches, and blind ornamental arches 
with fringe and jali screens. 

The small pavilion of the Mahal-i Ilahi has a sloping triangular roof exactly like 
a village hut, as do the upper pavilions of Fayzi's house. But though the tech 
nique of construction is the same, the slabs are plain. 


. Nath, History, vol. 1, pp. 45-6. 
. A'in-i Akbari vol. 1, p. 234. A'in 86 (40 dams = 1 rupee). 
. E.g., Milo C. Beach, The Imperial Image: Paintings for the Mughal Court 


(Washington, D.C.. 1981), plate 15 a on p. 136, depicts a scene trom the 
Ramayana, painting ca. 1587-98 by Manda, who worked for ‘Abd at Rahun 
Khan-i Khanan. It shows a pavilion, with a sloping khaprel roof 
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37. This process can be seen in the names of jewellery, for example, as Coomara- 


38. 
39. 


40. 


4l 


swamy noted: "Those of special flowers and fruits, or generic terms for flowers 
and seeds, as “rui-flower thread”; and “hair flower". These names are reminiscent 
of the garlands of real flowers, and the flowers in the hair that play so important 
a part in Indian festal dress. Those with the flowers and fruits worn as talisman 
or as religious symbols are prototypes of the flower forms of Indian jewellery, 
which thus, like all other Indian art, reflects the thought, the life, and the history 
of the people by and for whom it is so beautifully made'; A.K. Coomaraswamy, 
"The Aims of Indian Art’, in idem, Fundamentals of Indian Art, vol. | (Jaipur, 
1985), pp. 12-13. 

For details, see Nath, History, vol. 1, pp. 201-10. 

A circular domed tent of skins or felt stretched over a collapsible lattice 
framework; the yurt was used by Central Asian nomads as a dwelling and was 
the prototype for the Central Asian bulbous or cylindrical dome. This dome form 
is depicted in the miniatures of the Turinama painted in the early years of 
Akbar's reign. See Tutinama (Codices selecti, Facsimile, vol. 55), Cleveland 
Museum of Art (Graz, 1976), plates on pp. 10v, 63v, 68v, 175v, 179v, for the 
clearest examples; 209v, 234r, 242r show others. The painting entitled Krishna 
and the Golden City of Dwarka, from the Harivamsa, designed by Kesu the Elder 
and painted by Miskin around ap 1585, also depicts a Central Asian dome with 
a high neck; see Beach, Imperial Image, plate on p. 47. The Hamzanama paint- 
ings also show these dome forms, e.g., Hamzanama, vol. 1 (Codices selecti, 
Facsimile vol. 51/1) (Graz, 1974), plates V6, V7, V33, V41, V52; vol. 2, ibid., 
vol. 52/2 (Graz, 1982) V and A4, V and A13. That these cylindrical domes were 
inspired by the yurt is shown by some miniatures, e.g., one from a manuscript 
of Nizami's Khamsa done by Mir Sayyid ‘Ali, ca. 1539-42 (now preserved in 
the British Museum, Or. 2,265), depicting a camp scene with some tents in the 
foreground, one of them a yurt; and one from a manuscript of Jami's Baharistan 
done by Miskin, ca. 1559, showing two similar qubbas (round tents of cloth), 
now preserved in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, Elliot 254, fol. 42), cf. Emmy 
Wellesz, Akbar's Religious Thought Reflected in Mogul Painting (London, 
1952), plates | and 28, the latter also published in R. Godden, Gulbadan (Lon- 
don, 1980), plate on p. 103. 

For details, see my ‘Notice on Firuz Shah’s Reference to "Chhaparkhat" in the 
Futuhat-E Firuz Shahi’, Journal of the Asiatic Society, vol. 21, 1979, pp. 1-12. 
The builders of Fatehpur Sikri were so fond of this structure that they built a 
beautiful square chhatri independently adjacent to the Divan-i Khass and used 
in it the typical vandanamalikas or gaja-toranas of temple architecture in lieu 
of brackets. 


- A folk word which combines chhappar (thatched sloping roof) and khat 


(rectangular charpoy) or Katha (wood); see Nath, History, vol. 1, pp. 42-3. 


. See Nath, "Notice on Firuz Shah'. 
. A'in-i Akbari, vol. 1, pp. 47-50, 55-7. 
. Tt has been mentioned in the Amarakosa (2.8.53, *Sibika-Yapyayanam'), 


Abhidhana Chintamani and Halayudha-Kosa (2.450) as a litter or palanquin 


46. 


47. 


48. 
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borne on men's shoulders. Amaravati sculptures depict these forms (Mott 
Chandra, Sarthavaha [Patna, 1966], p. 235). Jain agamas mention sibika as a 
covered palnquin with a superstructure; cf. J.C. Jain, 'Jaina Agam Granthon ki 
Mahatvapurna Sabda Suchiyan', Nagari Parcharini Patrika, vol. 59, nos 3-4 
(vs. 2011), p. 301, from the Bhagwati-Tika. l 
The Buddhist texts mentioned three types of inner chambers (which were in 
vogue and were permitted by the Buddha to the Bhiksus), viz. Sibika-gabbho 
(shaped like a palanquin or wagon-vaulted), nalika-Ogabbho (barrel-vaulted), 
and hammiya-gabblio (chamber on an upper storey), cf. Vinava texts, trans. from 
Pali by T. W. Rhys Davis and Hermann Oldenberg, Pt. 3, the Chullavagga, 
4—12 (Delhi, 1965), Vi. 3.3. p. 173. These were built in wood, bamboo, and 
thatch. 

Nath, History, vol. 1, pp. 42-3, a fact which was also noticed by the contemporary 
poet Narayandas in his description of the palace in Gwaliari-Hindi: Chhaje 
jharokha rache anupa/Jinhahi ujhahi ujhakite rahe je bhupa/Katachhapar 
satakhane awase/Kanchan Kalsh manahu kavilasa. See H.N. Dwivedi and 
Agarchand Nahta, eds, Chhitai-Charit (Gwalior, 1960), p. 16. 

E.g., the Tutinama, plates, 33v (two chhatris and a chhaparkhat on the roof), 
36v (two chhaparkhats on the superstructure), 46r and 46v (two chhatris and 
one chhaparkhat), 58r (two chhaparkhats), 66r (a chhaparkhat) between two 
chhatris, 68v (chhaparkhat on the archway), 154r (superstructure is composed 
of domes on the side pavilions, chhatris on the sides of the central pavilion, and 
a chhaparkhat in the centre); Hamzanama, vol. |, plates V6 (showinga city gate, 
superimposed by chhatris on the sides, between which, over the archway, is a 
pavilion surmounted by a chhaparkhar), V 23 (four chharris and three chhaparkhars 
on the superstructure), V31 (chhatris on the sides and a chhaparkhat in the 
centre on the superstructure of a gateway), V45 (chharris and chhaparkhat); and 
Hamzanama, vol. 2, plates V and A13 (chhaparkhat with a Central Asian dome), 
V and A18 (chhatris and chhaparkhat), V and A20 (chhatris and chhaparkhat 
on the superstructure). 


CHAPTER IV2 


Indian Art Objects as Loot* 


RICHARD H. DAVIS 


Let us imagine a graceful bronze image of Dancing 
Siva before us. It was perhaps created by a Cola 
artist in eleventh-centuryTamilnad to be installed in 
a temple to receive offerings of worship, and to 
parade around the town in a ceremonial palanquin on 
festival days. From there, this image might have 
followed any of several paths to stand before us now 
in a North American museum. Perhaps it was buried 
: - under a banyan tree in the fourteenth century when 
invading Islamic armies, feared for their iconoclasm, marched through 
the Kaveri delta on their way to Madurai. It could have been disinterred 
in the nineteenth century, during British rule, by a Tamil workman on 
à road crew, who showed it to the civil engineer, who brought it to the 
attention of the District Collector, who passed it on to the Director of 
Archaeology. In the twentieth century, perhaps, when an international 
market developed for such objects, it might have ended up in an auction 
room, a cosmic dance sold to the highest bidder. Ora government expert 
on culture might have selected it, after its long hibernation in the base- 
ment storehouse of its temple, as an image worthy to travel abroad as 
an ambassador of independent India in the international diplomatics of 
travelling exhibitions. 

All of us who attend to South Asian art realise that the ‘art objects’ 
we admire so much in the Museum of Art or at the Festival of India are 
there, revealing themselves to us, as the result of a series of disjunctive 
histor ical events and processes. Certainly, we recognise that the nameless 
artists who produced these works were not working with museum dis- 
play as their goal. Yet here, finally, they are. 


*First published in The Journal of Asian Studies, vol. 52. no. | (February 1993) 
pp. 22-48. Í l 
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Acts of appropriation, by which objects are removed from the settings 
for which they were fabricated and placed in new ones, are nothing, new 
in South Asia. We would certainly be wrong to picture Islamic iconoclasm 
or European commoditisation, however profound their impact, as im 
pinging on a previously static Hindu domain, where all such objects 
occupied and remained in their own fixed places, recognised and res 
pected by all. To the contrary, if we judge from inscriptions, chronicles, 
and the objects themselves, certain objects circulated widely and famously 
in early medieval India. 

This article will examine one phase in the circulation of Indian art 
objects: the appropriation of sculpted images by medieval Indian rulers 
as political acts. During this period, the worship of divinised images in 
temples was the central public religious cult of the subcontinent, and 
temple images were often closely tied to the political order. In the pre- 
vailing ideological formations of medieval India, worshippers of Visnu, 
Siva, or Durga considered ruling authority to emanate from the lord of 
the cosmos downward to the human lords of more limited domains such 
as empires, kingdoms, territories, or villages. The construction of 
monumental temples housing images of these divinities, making evident 
their cosmic sovereignty within the polity of the sponsor, was a way of 
representing and embodying political accomplishments while locating 
such attainments within a larger, encompassing divine order. 

With divine images already preponderant participants in the medieval 
system of authoritative relations, it is not surprising that images were 
often seized publicly by one ruler from another in circumstances of con- 
flict. Alive to the identities and mythic backgrounds of the figures, royal 
looters dislodged selected images from their customary positions and 
employed them to articulate political claims in a rhetoric of objects 
whose principal themes were victory and defeat, autonomy and subjuga- 
tion, dominance and subordination. Such acts were undertaken in deadly 
earnest and often had decisive effects for the human actors. For the ima- 

ges, too, there were notable consequences. Captured by new proprietors, 
relocated in the new surroundings, their identities shifted significantly 
Here I wish to explore this medieval political discourse that utilised 
religious images and its effect on the objects so used. 


The Appropriation of Images 


When art historians, historians of religion, and others who concern 
themselves with Indian religious objects think about an image such as 
our hypothetical Dancing Siva, we focus our attention most often on the 
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aesthetic elegance of its form, on the religious meaning of its iconographic 
composition, or on the social and political context within which it was 
fabricated. In these matters, we believe, lies the essential significance 
of the object, the message the artist and other agencies responsible for 
its composition intended to convey. The subsequent life history of the 
object we tend to regard as extrinsic, as somehow besides the point. It 
is as if meaning were fixed once and for all at the moment of creation. 

With these tacit assumptions, Indianists have seldom Studied the ap- 
propriation of art objects in premodern South Asia. The only general 
treatment that I know of is Royal Conquests and Cultural Migrations in 
South India and the Deccan (1964), by the erudite art historian C. Sivara- 
mamurti. In his wide-ranging survey of the relationship between military 
campaigns and the transmission of artistic themes and motifs in classical 
and medieval South Asia, Sivaramamurti paints a portrait of essentially 
benign artistic exchanges among warring kings, motivated by spon- 
taneous aesthetic appreciation. 


Sometimes a great victor was struck with admiration and adopted what were 
essential features of the culture of a dynasty long reduced to dust with all 
its glory forgotten. Sometimes the politically vanquished sovereign had 
something glorious to give as a lesson of culture to his victor, who, it must 
be said to his credit, enthusiastically accepted it, though it was really a cul- 
tural conquest of the political victor by the vanquished. | 


Undoubtedly, many medieval South Asian kings did appreciate the 
artistry of a finely rendered bronze image or an elegant carved pillar, 
just as they appreciated well-crafted poetry. As prescriptive texts indicate, 
a young prince’s education might well include instruction in the various 
branches of art and architecture. Kings often participated directly in the 
construction of religious edifices as ritual patrons, and several substantial 
texts on the fabrication of temples and images are attributed to royal 
authorship. However, kings did not regard the appropriation of an image 
as primarily an expression of aesthetic sensitivity, nor did they recognise 
the strong division of ‘political’ and ‘cultural’ domains implicit in 
Sivaramaniurti’s account. In almost all inscriptions and narrative accounts 
dealing with the matter, expropriations are treated as predominantly 
political acts. Such actions were not benign but were highly consequential, 
not only for the development of art, but for the subsequent course of poli- 
tical events as well, 

To gain a preliminary idea of the value attached to image appro- 
priations, let us consider the case of the pure-gold Buddha image of the 


. 
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Jewel Palace in Anuradhapura, seized by the Pandyans in the ninth 
century and regained by the Sinhalese king Sena II. The events arenar: 
rated by the Buddhist monk and chronicler Dhammakitti in the Cüla- 
vamsa.? 

In the early ninth century, the Pándyan kingdom of southern Tamilnad 
expanded northward into the Kaveri and Kongu regions, and sometimes 
around 835 the Pandyan ruler Srimàra Srivallabha (r. ADS 15-62), filled 
with imperial ambitions, mounted an invasion of the island of Sri Lanka. 
The Sinhala king Sena I (r. Ap 831-51) attempted to resist, but the Pand- 
yan attack proved too formidable. 


In an instant the great army of the Pandyan king swept over the large crowd 
of Sinhala soldiers and crushed them, moving like Mara’s army. And the 
Sinhala king, hearing that his army had been sundered, took up all his 
portable wealth and fled the city, heading towards the mountains." 


With the Sinhalese army dispersed and leaderless, Srimara (like his 
namesake Mara, deadly to the Buddhists) easily captured the capital and 


began to plunder it. 


He removed all the valuables from the royal treasury, and seized everything 
that could be seized in the monastery and the city. The statue of the Teacher 
made entirely of gold in the Jewel Palace, the pair of jewels set as eyes in 
the Lord of Sages made of stone, likewise the gold plate on the caitya in the 
Thuparama, and the golden images in the various monasteries—all these he 
seized, denuding Lanka island of its wealth and spitting out the once- 
splendid city as if demons (vaksas) had devoured it. 


The solid-gold Buddha was not an ancient image. It had been made 
about fifty years earlier, sponsored by King Mahinda II (r. 772-92) al 
the steep cost of 60,000 copper coins, and established on a pedestal in 
the Jewel Palace, a pavilion constructed by Mahinda in the Abhayagiri 
monastic complex.? Mahinda's grandson, Aggabodhi VIII (r. AD 801- 
12), honoured the image with a grand festival as part of his accessi 
to kingship. Thé sumptuous image was evidently one of ponsidenipis 
importance not only to the Abhayagiri monks who maintained it but also 
to the Sinhalese rulers of the period. 7 

Back on the mainland, the Pallavas were organising a FOBDENR ol 
forces to oppose the upstart Pandyans, and this undoubtedly made Sii 
māra more eager to come to terms with his defeated opponent Trom 
exile, Sena I was able to negotiate a settlement with the occupying 
power, giving elephants and all his jewels to Srimara. The Pandyan kiny 
left the island with his booty and tribute. Sena I returned to the capital 
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and took up sovereignty once again, but sovereignty of a decidedly dimi- 
nished stature. 

B When Sena I died, his nephew, Sena II (r. ap 851-85), became ruler. 
he new king ruled without incident, Dhammakitti relates, until the day 
he held a festival for the Tooth-relic: 


Once when the king was celebrating the great festival of the Tooth-relic with 
all proper offerings, he ascended the excellent Jewel Palace, and there saw 


the empty pedestal where the golden Buddha had once stood. "Why is this?’ 
he asked. od 


"Does the king not know?' replied the ministers. "During the time of your 
uncle, King Sena, my lord, the Pandyan king came here, laid waste to the 
island, and left, taking all that had become valuable to us.” 

When the king heard this, he was ashamed as if it were he himself who 
had been defeated. And that very day he ordered the ministers to assemble 
his troops.’ 


A disgruntled Pandyan prince, apparently a passed-over claimant to the 
throne, had conveniently appeared in Lanka requesting aid, and Sena 
II saw in him an opportunity to redress his grievance. The Sinhala king 
sent an expeditionary force to accompany the prince and support his 
claim to rule in Madurai, the Pandyan capital. “Go! he ordered his com- 
mander, Kuttaka, ‘Kill the Pandyan king! Bring back all the jewels he 
once took from here! Grant sovereignty to this prince, and return 
quickly! 8 
Meanwhile, the Pandyan armies had been engaged with the Pallava- 
led coalition, fighting three costly battles. When the Sinhalese armies 
attacked from the other flank and marched on Madurai, the Pāndyans 


were unable to resist. Srīmāra died shortly after of wounds sustained 
in battle. 


Then the Sinhalese armies fearlessly entered the city and plundered the 
place completely, like gods sacking the city of the demons. The commander 
inspected the treasury in the royal palace, and took all the valuables that had 
been taken from our island, as well as those found in the town and the 
countryside.” 


A good patriot, Dhammakitti compares pillage done by others to the 
work of Mara’s army and demons; when it is done by hisown countrymen 
however, it is as if gods plundered demons. l 

Kuttaka had the Pándyan prince crowned as King Varagunavarman 
H and, after a brief tour, returned to Lanka, where Sena II received the 
victorious army with rejoicing and rituals of solidarity. The king held 
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a great feast for them in the capital, celebrated a festival of victory, and 
distributed gifts to the poor. The repatriated objects he conscientiously 
restored to their proper places. 


Without attachment he placed all the valuables in their original places on the 
island, and he ritually established the golden images just as they had been 
before. He filled the empty pedestal of the Teacher in the Jewel Palace, and 
he secured the land by setting up guardposts.'? 


The restoration of images had remarkable effects on the community, for 
from that time on, Lanka became as prosperous as Uttarakuru, the le- 
gendary land of plenty beyond the Himalaya. 

In this simple moral tale of treasure lost and recaptured, we begin 
to see more clearly how medieval kings and their advisers regarded the 
expropriation of images. The stolen image, disclosed to the young king 
by its empty pedestal, serves as an objectification of defeat not only for 
his uncle, who had suffered the loss, but for the very institution of 
Sinhala sovereignty. The humiliation that the king feels and his immediate 
resolve to retrieve the golden Buddha indicate how powerfully the 
empty pedestal provoked him, how clearly he understood its message 
in this discourse of objects. His orders to Kuttaka and the commander's 
careful search in the royal treasury at Madurai confirm that recovery of 
the missing images was a central purpose of the invasion, and the 
jubilation upon their successful return is in the narrator's eyes a cele- 
bration of the restoration of the country's wholeness. For Dhammakitti, 
whose principal concern throughout the Cülavamsa is to delineate 
proper relations between Sinhalese sovereignty and the Buddhist 
community, loss and recovery of the golden Buddha is a synecdoche for 
the integrity of the Sinhalese polity itself. 


Loot: Morality and Motivation 


In their inscriptions, medieval Indian rulers proudly and repeatedly pro- 
claim their expropriation of objects from other kings. Here, for instance, 
is the epigraphic account of a Cola king’s victory over a Calukya op- 
ponent at the battle of Kütalcankamam: 


Virarajendra halted his hot, impetuous elephant and donned the garland of 
victory. He plucked out his opponent’s wives, the family treasure. his 
conches, his fringed white parasol, his trumpets, his war-drum, his canopy, 
his white yak-tail fans, the banner of the boar, the crocodile gateway, 'Blos- 
som’ the female elephant. a herd of war-elephants, and a troop of prancing 
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horses. Amidst shouts of praise, he put on the victory crown adorned with 
splendid red jewels.!! 


Not only does Virarajendra (Ap 1063-9) ^pluck' his defeated enemy of 


these properties, he also places them on display in the capital for his 
subjects to view: 


Seated on a throne of bright jewels, Virarajendra exhibited in orderly rows 
the great heaps of treasures he had seized in the Vengi territory, while all 
the kings on earth did homage at his feet and praised him.'? 


There is nothing furtive about all this. Just as the subordinate rulers bow- 
ing at Virarajendra’s feet visibly signify their acceptance of his over- 
lordship, the orderly exhibition of Calukyan treasures is meant to 
represent objectively to all observers Virardjendra’s battlefield victory. 
Looting, in medieval South Asia, was an important element in the rhe- 
toric of kingship. 

The forcible expropriation of valued objects from another defined as 
an enemy in circumstances of military conflict, which we designate by 
the Anglo-Indian term ‘looting’, is a long standing practice in many cul- 
tures, of course. However, this activity may be constructed and cons- 
trued differently in different times and places. We in the modern West 
have come to regard looting as a species of theft, a side effect of war 
that is predatory, disorganised, and motivated by economic gain. 

Indians of the medieval period, by contrast, did not consider such 
seizure as theft, nor did they necessarily conduct it in a disorderly and 
surreptitious fashion. As the inscriptions of Virarajendra suggest, 
medieval South Asian rulers and their retinues carried out plunder d 
a normal and public aspect of war, organised by and around the person 
of the king, and directed as much toward symbolic objects as toward 
economic resources. To consider more closely the cultural construction 
of such wartime appropriations, let us begin with the dharmasastra of 
Manu and his ninth-century Kashmiri commentator, Medhatithi.!4 

. In his discussion of proper royal conduct. Manu is concerned to 
circumscribe battlefield behaviour within a code of chivalrous conduct. 
Manu sets down prescriptions concerning whom a warrior may strike 
when he may strike him, what weapons he may use, and much PM 
While urging discipline upon the troops in many respects, Manu indicates 
no similar compunction about the propriety of plunder. 


Chariots, horses, parasols, money, grain. cattle, women, all kinds of goods 
and base metals all belong to the one who wins (jayati) them.'5 


It is a matter of “victory. not of theft. 
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The moral question for Manu is not whether one may expropriate 
objects (and living property as well) from defeated opponents, but how 
one should properly distribute the booty. Certain valuable commodities, 
such as gold, silver, and land are reserved for the king alone, Medhatithi 
tells us. This includes, as we will see, all regalia and images. It is imper- 
missible, however, for the king as master (svdmin) to appropriate all loot 
for himself. Other items—those listed in Manu's verse—belong to the 
individual warriors who acquire them. But here, too, a portion (and, 
Medhitithi specifies, the best portion) must be presented to the king: 
‘One should give a share to the king. So it is stated in the Veda’.'® The 
king occupies the centre of all looting transactions. Sharing the spoils 
reiterates substantively the moral relationship between king and troops. 

The Vedic precedent to which Manu refers is none other than the 
primordial battle between Indra, king of the gods, and the demon Vrtra. 
When Indra defeated the demon in combat and so became great, he 
requested and received the best portion of all the loot obtained." As 
Indra among the gods, so, too, the king among his subordinates is en- 
titled to the choice part of every expropriation. By sharing loot hier- 
archically, Manu suggests, Hindu rulers should attempt to replicate in 
human society the model set by the Vedic gods. 

Medhatithi records an additional provision concerning spoils gained 
by the king himself and those acquired by the army as a collectivity. Of 
such loot, he tells us, ‘the king should distribute it among those he 
supports according to the principle of “bestowing acquisitions on a 
worthy recipient" ".'* This principle, Medhatithi explains elsewhere, 
means that a king should apportion out his acquisitions to such ‘worthy 
recipients’ as gods, hermitages, intellectuals, moral exemplars, and 
others of that ilk. He also may employ his resources in sponsoring public 
festivals.'? By that same principle, we often learn through inscriptions 
of looted objects presented to temple deities and to those who served 
the king in battle. Booty engenders those substantive transactions that 
link the king both with the god or gods whose cosmic sovereignty in- 
cludes and surpasses his own and also with eminent subjects within his 
own dominion. 

Far from eschewing wartime appropriations, then, medieval Hindu 
rulers place themselves forthrightly in the centre of a redistributive 
network involving expropriated objects. Not surprisingly, this is closely 
linked to the medieval Hindu ideology of royal authority, which views 
the kiug as the central agency responsible for integrating the dispersed 
segments of his domain into a unitary polity and bringing about its 
prosperity. By seizing objects during military campaigns. he embodies 
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Med he has attained over his rivals, symbolically incorporatiny 
eee signs, and by reapportioning those objects within his own domam 

e replenishes it and reiterates the ties that bind together the dominion 
of which he is the moral centre. 


Appropriated Images and 
Secondary Signs 


The appropriation of Indian images recasts their significance without 
altering what they are and fundamentally represent. To clarify this point 
it is useful to keep in mind Roland Barthes's well-known modél ul 
mythology as a second-order semiological system.?? Here, the first 
order sign system consists not of language but of physical abjec(es dn 
most cases, sculpted objects that represent something abeording to 
known conventions and also may serve as the embodiment of that some 
thing. The golden Buddha image, as signifier, evokes immediately in its 
viewers the concept of “Buddha-as-Teacher’, the signified. Their gee 
ciate unity, drawn even more closely when the Buddha is rituall ie 
voked into the image, constitutes the sign. It is this first-order aa ] 
of image and signified concept (or divinity) that we refer to when ae 
identify’ an Indian image iconographically. When seized by the Pandyáii 
king, however, the signification of the golden Buddha shifts, as Barthes 
would have it, sideways. The appropriated image in its new Station 
now serves as the signifier also of the military victory of the Pandyan 
ruler over the Sinhalese. It has not lost its previous identity bui a 
secondary signification augments it. l 
This enhancement of identity may be asserted explicitly, as in the 
case of a Cālukyan door-guardian looted by the Cola king Rajadhiraja 
(r. AD 1018-54), where details of its origin and seizure have been is 
cribed onto the object itself: ‘This is the door-guardian brought by Tm 
Vijayarajendradeva after burning Kalyanapuram.' The source of the 
looted image may become a permanent part of its name. The ‘Vatapi 
Ganapati’ at Tiruccenkattankuti, for instance, denotes the image d 
Ganesa brought to Tamilnad by the Pallava ruler Narasimhavarman I 
(T. AD 630-68), after sacking the Calukyan capital of Vatapi in Ap 642.2! 
Images may even carry with them entire pedigrees of previous proprietors 
and appropriators. In the Laksmana temple of Khajuraho constmered 
by the Candella ruler Yasovarman shortly before Ab:950 to boss a 


solid-gold image of Visnu Vaikuntha, the foundation inscription traces 
the background of the image. 
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The lord of the Tibetans got it from Mount Kailàsa, and then Sahi the king 
of Kangra received it from him out of friendship. With his troops of elephants 
and horses, Herambapàla (Pratihàra) thereupon seized it from him. Obtain- 
ing it from his son, the (Pratihara) prince Devapála, the illustrious (Candella) 
king YaSovarman—an ornament among kings and a crusher of enemies— 
performed the ritual establishment of Vaikuntha.?? 


From ‘Kailasa’ (Kashmir?) to Tibet to Kangra to Kanyakubja to Khaju- 
raho: these past journeys of this eminent Visnu image are carefully 
recorded as indicative and constitutive of its identity and value. 

Appropriated images are, nevertheless, still also divine images. The 
object may be removed from its original and intended situation, but this 
does not empty it of its previous significance as a fabricated icon that 
may, under proper ritual conditions, serve as an embodiment for a god 
or goddess. Looted images are, therefore, worthy of respectful treatment 
from their new proprietors, and for the most part during this period they 
did receive it. We do not hear of the intentional defilement of divine ima- 
ges nor, very often, of their public mutilation by those who seize them. 

Often the looters made considerable effort to erect new temples for 
housing plundered images in the manner that befitted their significance. 
One of the most notable practitioners of royal appropriation was the 
Vijayanagar emperor Krsnadevaraya (r. AD 1509-29). Shortly after as- 
suming the throne. the emperor attacked the forces of the Gajapati ruler 
Prataparudra at Udayagiri, a hill stronghold in Andhra Pradesh. After 
a bitter siege lasting some eighteen months, the fortress fell, pavin; the 
way for further victories over the Gajapatis and leading finally to Prata- 
parudra's acceptance of Vijayanagar suzerainty. 

The victory at Udayagiri was celebrated as a momentous event. and 
as part of the celebrations Krsnadevarya had transported back to his 
capital an image of Balakrsna from a small temple at Udayagiri.”* It was 
a modest figure, just over three feet tall with its pedestal. Carved in the 
greenish black granite typical of the Udayagiri area, it portrayed Krsna 
as a chubby boy seated with his right foot on a lotus flower and holding 
a butter-ball. To house the looted image, the emperor had specially 
constructed the Krsnasvàmi temple, resembling in plan and design the 
Udayagiri temple from which the image had been removed. At its con- 
secration ceremony, the king presented gold and silver vessels to the 
Udayagiri Balakrsna and endowed it with the royal share from nine vil- 
lages for maintaining regular daily worship on a suitable scale.” Vyàsa- 
raya, a favoured intellectual of the royal court, composed a series of 
hymns to honour the advent of this image in Vijayanagar.” Evidently, 
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oe was treated as a valued and honoured guest by his new dynas 
l There is good reason to suppose that another Vijayanagar monument 
of Krsnadevaraya’s time, the Vitthalasvami temple, also housed a 
looted image. Vitthala is a form of Visnu-Krsna worshipped almost a 
clusively in Maharashtra, and his cult is centred at Pandharpur in 1520 
and 1521, Krsnadevaraya led a successful campaign desinet Isma'il 
Adil Shah, Sultan of Bijapur, bringing him temporary control over the 
Pandharpur area. Considerable evidence suggests that the Vijayanagar 
ded took the image of Vitthala from its cult centre and brought it ok 
adum animate his own Vitthala temple, which was then under 
For Krsnadevaraya, the appropriation of such images does not appear 
to have been simply a matter of personal religious predilection or of 
offering refuge from the threat of Islamic iconoclasm to gods of other 
regions.”’ Rather, I would argue, it was part of a ritually incorporative 
imperial policy, requiring the conspicuous, ceremonial presence of 
subordinated polities in the capital. As Burton Stein has argued, durin 
Navaratri, the principal royal festival of Vijayanagar, the [dios 
chiefs’ were obliged to participate in a series of hierarchicised ae 
actions with their overlord, enacting and reconstituting annually their 
subordinate share in Vijayanagar sovereignty.?5 Divinities of the Subject 
regions likewise made yearly treks to attend the ceremonies alon ai 
reunues of priests and temple dancers, who arrived in great in hal 
cars’. While the human servants of these divinities made PN to 
the Vijayanagar emperor and danced for him, the images themselves 
expressed homage to the presiding deity of the festival, an image of the 
goddess Durga, slayer of the Buffalo-demon. l : i 
The more permanent presence of the Udayagiri Balakrsna in Vijaya- 
nagar conveyed much the same message as the visiting deities of 
Navarātri. Transported to the capital and housed in its own temple, it 
spoke, not only of the glorious child-god Krsna, who received the 
homage of Krsnadevaraya and his retinue, but also of the encompassin 
of Gajapati polity within the overarching imperial lordship of the Vij : 
nagar sovereign. ad 


Homologies for Defeated Kings 


Barthes 8 model of second-order semiological system may also help 
account for the choice of particular objects or images as loot. The most 
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common target for royal appropriation in medieval India, according to 
inscriptions, was regalia, a repertoire of objects closely associated with 
the king's person and his capacity to rule—banners, yak-tail fans, um- 
brellas, crowns, sceptres, musical instruments, and gateways. With 
such synecdochic objects, the choice was rather simple. Since they were 
clearly and unequivocally associated with the king through an ongoing 
series of royal ceremonials, they presented obvious targets for seizure. 
But divine images are more complex objects than other items of regalia, 
and similarly, the semiotic value of their appropriation was more com- 
plicated. 

One might expect (as I initially did) that a conquering king would 
direct himself toward the most important images of a defeated kingdom. 
What more powerful way to proclaim dominance than to appropriate the 
pre-eminent deity of the vanquished. There are certainly cases where 
this expectation is borne out, such as the seizure of the S inhalese Golden 
Buddha by the Pandyans. Not only was this image closely associated 
with Sinhalese royalty, but it also acted as an apt signifier for a polity 
that strongly supported the Buddhist Sangha as the primary religious 
group in its domain. 

Just as often, however, this does not happen. Consider, for example, 
the perplexing choice of a stone door-guardian from Kalyani as a target 
for appropriation by the Cola king Rajadhiraja.” In 1045, Rajadhiraja 
waged war against his Calukya foes led by Some$vara I (r. ap 1042- 
68), routed the enemy forces at the battle of Püntür, forced Some$vara 
to flee, and then continued north to burn the Calukya capital of Kalyani. 
To add ritual insult to injury, he there performed a Heroic Consecration 
ceremony and assumed the new royal title of Vijayarajendra, the Victori- 
ous Rajendra. Returning from this successful campaign, Rajadhiraja 
transported a massive black stone door-guardian nearly 500 miles to his 
own capital of Gangaikondacolapuram, where he displayed it as a 
trophy of war and had it incised with an identifying inscription stating 
that he had seized it when burning the Càlukya capital (Fig. 1). 

Now, if Rajadhiraja plundered and burned Kalyani, he presumably 
had his pick of a great number of Calukya images. He could perhaps 
have taken an image of Visnu in his Boar incarnation, which was the 
particular insignia of the Calukya dynasty. To save Earth from sinking 
into the ocean, Visnu had once embodied himself as a powerful Boar, 
dove into the depths, and raised Earth on his giant snout. The Cálukyas. 
emulating the earlier Gupta dynasty, adopted this form of Visnu for 
special attention, seeking to re-enact the Boar's mythical deed through 
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their own Earth-saving dynastic mission, Yet Rajadhiraja contented 
hinself with an image of clearly inferior status within the temple hier- 
aichy. Door-guardians were divine henchmen, stationed at the entrances 
to temples, whose business it was to prevent demons and enemies from 
approaching the inner sanctum and to pay homage to the supreme lord 
within, thereby enacting and displaying their own subordinate position. 
To comprehend Rajadhiraja’s choice, it is first necessary to recognise 
that it alluded to a historical precedent, Dantidurga's famous ‘Golden 
Womb’ (hiranyagarbha) ceremony at Ujjain. The first autonomous ruler 
of the Rastraküta dynasty, Dantidurga (r. c. Ap 742-56) gained inde- 
pendence from Lalitüditya of Kashmir and commenced a ‘conquest of 
the directions’ (digvijaya), which brought him into conflict with the 
Gurjara-Pratihara king, Nagabhata I, who ruled over the Malwa region. 
Dantidurga was victorious in the ensuing battle. He occupied the Gurjara 
capital, Ujjain, and there performed a royal gift-giving ceremony, the 
Golden Womb ritual. As one inscription relates it, ‘When he directed 
warriors to perform the Golden Womb ceremony in Ujjain, Dantidurga 
made the Gurjara ruler and other kings serve as his door-keepers (prati- 
hára).?? Clearly, the Rástraküta king was here making a powerful ritual 
statement of political subjugation, forcing a defeated opponent to act in 
a lowly capacity in a royal gift-giving ceremony, in his own capital to 
boot. Subsequently. Dantidurga went on to defeat the Calukyas of 
Vàtàpi (from whom the later Calukyas of Kalyani claimed descent), and 
the Ràstrakütas replaced them for the next two centuries as the pre-emi- 
nent power of the Deccan. 

The Cola kings of the eleventh century were acutely aware of the 
Rastrakitas. For one thing, the Ràstrakütas had in the mid-tenth century 
dealt the Colas a humiliating defeat at the battle of Takkolam and had 
occupied Cola territory for several decades thereafter. More important, 
the Rastrakitas had been for almost two centuries the ‘supreme overlords’ 
of the subcontinent, and the Cola kings Rajaraja I and Rajendra I— 
Rajadhiraja’s grandfather and father, respectively—aspired to supersede 
them as the major imperial power of India. After two victorious “conquests 
of the directions’, they had largely accomplished this. As a culmination 
of the Cola rise to pre-eminence, Rajendra mounted a grand northern 
progress to the Ganges River, which he had possessed and transported 
to his own rew capital—all of this replicating an earlier raid on the 
Ganges perpetrated by the Ràstrakütas. (I will discuss the Seizing of 
Ganga below.) 


So, too, Rajadhiraja looked to Rastrakiita precedents in his political 
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rhetoric. His appropriation of a .oor-guardian from the ee EAR 
re-enacted Dantidurga's ritual demotion of the Gurjara king c Fia D 
Golden Womb ceremony in a less personal and less hs n. i 
more permanent manner. Mimicking the earlier conqueror : Ed 
kyas, Rajadhiraja also performed a royal ritual in the ous : e 
feated king—in this case, a Heroic Consecration. Unab e o one p 
rival to take on the role of ceremonial doorkeeper in person, : 
Somegvara had successfully fled, Rajadhiraja seized a stone doo! 
guardian instead and transported it back to the Cola country. T 
The parallelism of door-guardian and Calukya king went further ES 
both had failed in their primary responsibility. The hapless CT i i 
had been unable to stop the destruction of its temple. and : Pl 
Some$vara had failed to prevent the Cola armies from Eur A 
troying his capital. Waiting in attendance at the nr : Be A a 
Cālukya door-guardian could act as a permanent viso e OP. ir 
the subjugated Calukya ruler. It was a taunung display, - E 
not surprisingly, Someśvara returned from exile to avenge his humilia 
by killing Rājādhirāja at the battle of Koppam. 


Redistribution: The Emerald Pedestal 


Not only does the seizing of objects from Te a 
political messages, so, too, does the subsequent redistri uting : 2 
objects. If an image forcibly taken from an unwilling Md 
repositioned in one's own capital can serve as a M inco de MA 
of that opponent's polity, then by the same token an ied rca us 
lingly by a subordinate ruler from his overlord may Siem ya à u e i 
voluntarily accepted. The operative principle in such Case is Manu’: 
phrase, ‘bestowing acquisitions on worthy recipients : "ES 
Within the system of loot distribution described by Manuan i ec n à 
tithi, as we have seen, all important appropriated objects dae Ps 
king, who then ‘bestowed’ them as warranted. The "worthy ian : 
that he chose to favour might be, first and foremost, the godhe nr i J : 
as his own lord. So when the Kalacuri king Laksmanaraja E » : 
the Dahala region of Madhya Pradesh, undertook in the teat a he 
a western military campaign, he pointedly made a piene ii 
famous Siva temple of Somanatha on the Gujarati coast and l " 4 2 | 
sented in reverence to Siva an image of Kaliya (presumably B De 
Krsna] made of jewels and gold’, which bead taken in an eiuliei b. 
with the king of Orissa on the east coast. 
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Alternatively, a king might choose human subordinates as wortl 
recipients for looted images, not as an act of devotion to a superio b 
as one of favour or grace to an inferior. To consider the political se S E 
tics of such a gift, let us take the case of an ‘Emerald Pedestal’ ( isla 
Katapitam) employed as a central ritual object in an a 
formance of Navaratri in Ramanathapuram in the year 1892 A fe 
pedestal was a looted object. According to local tradition, it had b i 
acquired in the mid-seventeenth century by the TO EEN 
Tevar, an ancestor of H.H. Raja Bhaskaraswamy Avargal, the S i 
sponsoring the 1892 celebration. a Mos 

At the time of its acquisition, the Madurai Nayakkar (‘governor’ 
dc (r. AD 1623-59) was ruling over southern Tamilnad um 
me from the fading Vijayanagar imperium that had scanned 

ayakkar rule in Madurai a century earlier. Raghunatha Tevar, th 
Setupati of Ramnad, was his subordinate. During Tirumalai’s rei he 
southern kingdoms of Madurai and Mysore had fought à A Ed í 
inconclusive battles, and in 1656, with the aged Tirumalai sick in b d 
the Mysore ruler Kanthirava Narasa attacked once again. Appare i l 
the Mysore forces penetrated all the way to Madurai, and Titumalai ^ 


nl y I! ISe wast all h h . D 
o ecourse Stoc on NIS loyal subordinate I he Madur al chr onicles 
mi 1 l 


Now the king Tirumalai Nayakkar wrote and sent a letter to the Setupati. O 

the very day the Setupati read the letter, he immediately prepared 60 000, : 
and brought them. He defeated the Mysore army, drove it into th Ghats. 
attained victory, and returned to the king. RO 

The king was very happy, and held a feast for him in the palace. He 

sented him with many elephants and horses, clothing ornaments, t ike 
like, and he gave him the title "Tirumalai's Setupati’. He also anes x 
pati his own Lion-faced Palanquin and other emblems such f a bi à m 
a canopy. Calling hima sonof his own lineage, Tirumalai a = 
nue assessments, saying that he no longer had to pay bile And 5 that 
ume on, the Setupati ruled his territory without paying třibute i seat a 
the Ramanathapuram fort rebuilt as a stone fortress 33 dde 


: rhe transactions between the Ramnad Setupati and the Madurai 
Nayakkar described here reflect a characteristic medieval South I dis 
patterning of authoritative relations by which ruling kings Weed 
sovereignty with lesser kings, who thereby became Süboidinate is 
cipants within the overarching system. In his recent ethnohistor this 
political formation, Nicholas Dirks points to the Vuasanaede c E 
of Navaratri as the dramatic ritual paradigm of the system in eie 
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During the nine-day ceremony, the Vijayanagar emperor at the centre 
of the festival expressed his homage to an image of the goddess Durga, 
the presiding deity of the festival, and received from her his authority 
to rule in the objective form of royal sword and sceptre. In her defining 
mythic action, Durgà had herself received weapons from all the gods 
to aid her in killing the demon that none but she could defeat. The sub- 
ordinate governors, Nàyakkars, who were compelled to be present in 
the capital, would in turn express their devotion to the emperor and 
receive from him portions of his authority in the physical form of emb- 
lems. 
The sharing of the king's sovereignty through the transactions of the festival 
had the effect of incorporating the disparate elements of the kingdom into 
his sovereign being and rendering them all parts-——_metonyms—of himself, 
even as the emblems were themselves metonyms of his sovereignty.” 


This personalised and embodied authority was passed down from 
level to level, from emperor to governor to subordinate chieftain and so 
on, through similar ceremonial exchange. 

The primary currency of this hierarchised transactional system, 
Dirks tells us, were ‘services’ and ‘honours’: the subordinate offering 
service to his superior, the superior in turn granting honours of various 
sorts to the subordinate. So the Ramnad Setupati unhesitatingly offered 
his military service and troops to the beleaguered Madurai Nayakkar, 
saving Tirumalai from defeat and attainmg victory over the Mysore 
invaders on behalf of his overlord. The Emerald Pedestal presumably 
was part of the substantive ‘victory’ that Raghunatha acquired during 
the campaign and presented to his lord. Tirumalai in turn recognised 
Raghunátha's service with a host of honours: gifts, titles, emblems, and 
rights to the unfettered enjoyment of land. These royal gifts were, in fact, 
gifts also of limited, shared sovereignty within Tirumalai's encompassing 
dominion. 

In this light, it is not difficult to see why Tirumalai chose the looted 
pedestal as a suitable object to bestow upon his worthy recipient. During 
an earlier campaign on behalf of the Madurai ruler. Raghunatha had 
helped repel a Muslim invasion led by ‘Khub Khan’ and had been 
honoured with the title ‘He who propped up the kingdom' "^ As a sub 
ordinate ruler and warrior, the Setupati certainly had acted as a prop to 
the Nayakkar’s rule, and so the identity of the plundered object once 
again refers to a political relationship. The Emerald Pedestal was a 
homologue not for an involuntarily subjugated source but fora walling 
ly subordinate recipient. 
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The Gift of Submission 


In one final variation on this general trope, an image might be given as 
a token of submission. a metonymic acceptance of ritual subordination 
to forestall an actual invasion and a more forcible incorporation Our 
example here concerns the Ràstrakütas and Sinhalese. l 

In the early part of the ninth century, the Rāştrakūtța king Govinda III 
(r. c. AD 790-815) undertook two southern expeditions, during which he 
decisively defeated the most potent southern kingdom, the Pallavas of 
Kāñcīpuram, and occupied their capital. Other kingdoms of the south 
came under direct threat from this most powerful Indian empire, and the 
frightened Sri Lankan king Aggabodhi VIII, ruling in Anuradhapuram 
did what he could to fend off a direct attack: he Sent two images te 
Govinda. As a Ràstraküta inscription reports: 


Just as if he had forcibly subdued the Self-centered [Lankan] king and his 
indolent chief minister with his own Sceptre and brought them deaf and dumb 
to the City of Delight, while in Kafici Govinda received from Lanka two 
images of their lord (prabhu) and then set them up in a Saiva temple here 
[in Mànyakheta, the Ràstraküta capital], like two pillars of his fame.?? 


The epigraphical simile makes it clear that these images were to be 
regarded as ‘deaf and dumb’ representatives of a Sinhala polity that had 
by this very gift, accepted the overlordship of the Ràstrakütas. For 
Govinda III, more concerned with pillars of fame and ritual hegemony 
than the acquisition of territory, this was sufficient. The enforced 
diplomatic offerings of images did dissuade the Ràstrakütas from in- 
vading the island, but only at the expense of incorporating Lanka meto- 
nymically into the Ràstraküta imperial formation. i 

What exactly were the images that the Sinhalese king sent to Govinda? 
Various possibilities have been suggested: statues of the demon Ravana 
as "the most ancient and traditional ruler’ of Lanka, or perhaps likenesses 
ol the king and chief minister themselves. [n light of the general hé: 
toric we have investigated in this paper, it seems much more likely that 
Aggabodhi sent two images of the Buddha, as his own personal lord and 
the highest lord of the Sinhala polity. (Aggabodhi, we may recall, cele- 
brated his royal consecration by honouring the solid-gold Buddha of the 
Jewel Pavilion.) It is possible, too, that the similitude of image and ruler 
had been drawn even more closely by casting the Buddha image ac- 
cording to the proportions of the king, a Sinhala practice of ‘reign- 
images’ that has been documented for the tenth century if not earlier. 
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Even without this close visual resemblance, though, none of the agents 
involved would have misread the clear statement of Sinhala subordination 
in the two Buddha images displayed ‘like pillars of fame’ ina Saiva tem- 
ple of the Rastrakita capital. 


Imperial Sovereignty: The Capture 
of Rivers 


The appropriations and relocations of the art objects considered so far 
speaks primarily of personalised relations of dominance and subordi- 
nation among rulers and of the incorporation of particular kingdoms into 
other polities. But other targets of appropriation make more far-reaching 
assertions.” Consider the inscriptional claims of Vinayaditya, ruler of 
the Càlukyas of Vatapi in the late seventh century. 

The Calukyas at this time were the dominant power of the Deccan 
and had battled repeatedly with the Pallavas of Kanci for control of 
southern India. Taking advantage of a period of dynastic confusion in 
North India following the death of Harsa in 647, Vinayaditya and his 
son, the crown prince Vijayaditya, undertook a northern campaign in 
about 690, where they were successful against a series of unnamed foes. 
They returned to the Deccan with great spoils, including a series of 
significant symbolic objects: the pdli-banner, the dadhakka drum, the 
‘great sounds’ (mahdsabda, probably conches), and the two rivers, 
‘Ganga and Yamuna’. Gaining these, inscriptions tell us, Vinayaditya 
possessed ‘all the insignia (cihna) of highest overlordship 
(paramaisvarya), beginning with the powerful páli-banner, which he had 
acquired by defeating all the lords of the northern regions’ .*! They were 
passed on to Vijayàditya (r. aD 696—733) when he assumed the Calukya 
throne, and he also came to possess 'sovereignty illuminated by insignia 
such as the páli-banner that cause the manifestation of complete over- 
lordship’.*? The Calukya inscriptions portray this particular bundle of 
loot not merely as the regalia or second-order signifier of a single enemy 
ruler butas the embodiment or representation of ‘universal sovereignty,’ 
imperial lordship of the highest order. 

Evidently, we have here some extraordinary imperial objects. The 
pali-banner (or, literally, ‘flags in row’), singled out in Calukya inscrip- 
tions as the insignia par excellence, seems to have been a particular 
arrangement of banners, in which a central flagstaff with the Calukya 
insignia, Visnu's Boar incarnation, on top was surrounded by rows of 
flags bearing insignia of all other dynasties in lower and peripheral 
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position. It was thus as Ronald Inden points out, an indexical sign of 
the Calukya’s claim to the highest of sovereignty, encompassing and 
surpassing all other rulers of India.** 

The most curious and intriguing items in this set of transportable 
objects, however, are the two rivers, Ganga and Yamuna. The Ganga 
may shift course gradually over the years, but how could the Calukya 
king, rulmg some 800 miles to the south of the river, claim to ‘take’ 
Ganga? What exactly did he appropriate? Ganga and Yamuna are not 
just rivers but also goddesses whose images often adorn the entrances 
of North Indian temples. Is that perhaps what Vinayaditya seized? 

The Calukyas, it turns out, were not the only southerners to obtain 
Ganga and Yamuna. Within sixty years of Vinayaditya's northern expe- 
dition, the Rastrakütas had supplanted the Calukyas as the dominant 
power of the Deccan and acquired the authoritativepáli-banner, replacing 
the Calukyan Boar on top with their own insignia, Visnu’s mount, 
Garuda. Around Ap 800, the Rastrakiita king Govinda III also made an 
expedition into North India, directed against the Gurjara and Pala kings, 
who were then battling for control of the Doab and the imperial city of 
Kanyakubja. He defeated the Gurjara king Nagabhata II, then marched 
farther north, where the Pala king Dharmapala and his Kanyakubja pro- 
tege, Cakrayudha, also deferred to the royal Rastrakita progress. During 
this campaign, the inscriptions say, Govinda ‘took from his enemies the 
Ganga and Yamuna, made beautiful by their waves, and acquired at the 
same moment that supreme lordship of which they are a visible sign’. 
Once again, acquisition of the two northern rivers was epigraphically 
linked with the attainment of imperial sovereignty. 

Two hundred years after that, when the Rastrakiitas were no more 
and the Colas were the dominant power of peninsular India, the Cola 
emperor Rajendra J sent an army from Tamilnad north to capture the 
Ganges. Though well aware of the historical precedents for such an ex- 
pedition, Rajendra instead chose to have himself compared with the 
mythical ascetic who also had altered the course of the Ganges. 


Mocking the great sage Bhagiratha, who had brought the Ganga to earth 
through the power of his austerities, this light of the Solar lineage decided 
to purify his own domain with the Ganga waters, brought there by the 
strength of his arms.?^ 

The Cola army made its way north, engaging and defeating a variety 
of opponents until they finally reached the banks of the holy river. From 
there, golden pots of Ganga water were transported south, according to 
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inscriptional accounts, carried atop the heads of kings defeated along 
the way.” 

A pattern is clear. Three major peninsular dynasties of the early 
medieval period, each in its time the most powerful kingdom in the sub- 
continent, mounted military forays into the Gangetic plain, won skirmishes 
with whatever powers they encountered there, and claimed to have 
brought back to their own domains Ganga and Yamuna in some sort of 
visible, substantive form. Moreover, none of them made any attempt in 
these raids to capture or retain territory in the Gangetic plain. Rástraküta 
accounts admit this quite explicitly: 


Inbattles Govinda seized the noble, unshakeable fame ofthe kings Nàgabhata 
and Candragupta, and then—holding the acquisition of fame as his highest 
aim—he plucked out the remaining kings, now deprived of support, from 
their own lands as if he were picking grains of rice, and reinstated them again 
in their very own places.** 


The seemingly unacquisitive character of the expeditions perplexed 
earlier dynastic historians, who generally dismissed them as inconse- 
quential, quixotic, and purposeless. The rulers themselves clearly did 
not regard their campaigns as inconsequential, however, for they repea- 
tedly proclaimed them in inscriptions. First of all, the ‘plucking and 
replanting' manoeuvre incorporated the subjugated opponents into the 
imperial system, even while leaving them in place. Further, the raids 
were concerned predominantly with, in Rastraküta terms, the ‘acquisition 
of fame'—Aand fame that could be objectified in the capture of particular 
symbolic objects. The peninsular powers regarded these objects as 
necessary to ‘manifest’ or ‘make visible’ their claims to supreme sover- 
eignty. In medieval India, appropriating these signs of imperial sover- 
eignty was a crucial part of constructing what Ronald Inden calls an 
‘imperial formation’. 

An imperial formation in medieval India, as Inden describes it, was 
not a single state under centralised adininistrative control, nor was it a 
congeries of petty states warring against one another. Rather, it was a 
single complex polity ruled by a king of kings who exercised his sover- 
eignty, directly or ritually, over other would-be claimants throughout the 
subcontinent.” In the ‘scale of kingships’ (or ‘circle of kings’, as Indian 
treatises on Statecraft put it), other kings would be compelled to recognise 
the imperial sovereign as pre-eminent, for instance, by rendering cere- 
monial homage at his court or through the forced attendance of an iconic 
stand-in at the imperial capital. They became, willingly or not, subordinate 
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sharers in the transcending sovereignty of the king of kings who man- 
aged to create or maintain an imperial formation. Of course, subordinated 
rulers could always contest the ruling hegemony by claiming autonomy 
and seeking to construct their own ‘circle’, but always with the risk that 
the empire might strike back. Given the considerable strategic problems 
in holding together such a polity, only a few dynasties succeeded in 
constituting long-standing imperial formations in medieval India, and 
the Rastrakutas of the eighth through tenth centuries and the Colas of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries were the most formidable exemplars. 

What did the rivers Ganga and Yamuna have to do with all this? Prior 
to the time of the Càlukya ruler Vinayaditya, every major imperial king- 
dom of India had been centred on the Ganga—Yamuna river system. The 
Magadha and Maurya empires had ruled from Pataliputra, and the im- 
perial Kusanas had maintaineda capital at Mathura. The Guptas originated 
at Prayaga, the very confluence of Ganga and Yamuna, and ruled from 
there or Pataliputra. From the time of Candragupta II, imperial Guptas 
prominently featured statuary of Ganga and Yamuna in shrines throughout 
their domain, evoking their own political centre even as they invoked 
the presence of the two goddess. ? Later, Harsa moved his capital from 
the relatively periphera! Sthane$vara, along the upper reaches of the 
Yamuna, to the more central Kanyakubja when he attained imperial 
status. 

Faced with this political Gangocentricity, a regional power aspiring 
to more encompassing imperial sovereignty had a choice of moving to 
the centre, as Harsa did, or of attempting to relocate the centre at one's 
own capital. The Calukyas, Ràstrakütas, and Colas evidently chose the 
second option. In their own version of Muhammad-and-the-mountain, 
they brought not only the mountain—in the form of the Mount Kailasa- 
style temples of Siva that they each constructed—but also the river that 
issued from that mountain to their own sovereign selves, remaking in 
the process the imperial topography of the subcontinent.*! 

In what form did they effect this? In the case of the Colas. inscriptions 
state explicitly that Rajendra had Ganga water transported in pots. With 
the Calukyas and Rastrakttas, the evidence is not so clear. Ganga and 
Yamuna are simply mentioned in lists of insignia, along with other items 
of regalia such as banners and musical instruments, indicating only that 
they are material things of some sort. A Rastrakila inscription does tell 
us that Ganea and Yamunà are ‘made beautiful by their waves’, which 
describes the rivers themselves, of course, but would also apply to ban- 
ners waving in the breeze orto graceful sculpted images. Scholars have 
offered at least three hypotheses: the Calukyas and Ràstrakütas seized 
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images of the goddesses Ganga and Yamuna; they seized banners with 
Ganga and Yamuna imprinted on them; or they took pots containing 
water from the two rivers. All are plausible. In the light of the recurrent 
plundering of images to make political statements during the medieval 
period, however, I consider it most likely that the Deccan powers looted 
images of Ganga and Yamuna from existing temples at Prayaga o1 
Kanyakubja. 

Even if they were not themselves images, though, the appropriation 
of Ganga and Yamuna had an important bearing on the art of their new 
homes. Both Càlukyas and Ràstrakütas appear to have commemorated 
their acquisitions by constructing shrines with Ganga and Yamuna 
prominently featured. At Lad Khan temple in Aihole, probably built 
during the reign of the Calukya king Vijayaditya, images of the two 
river-goddesses are located on the outer columns of the porch, displayed 
like trophies. Further, Ganga and Yamuna appear as important icons in 
Cálukyan art only from this time on. It is not a matter of a slowly per- 
meating northern iconographic figure finally reaching the Deccan. Rather, 
it appears that the Calukyas only now felt that they had attained the 
degree of sovereignty where they could display with confidence (and 
without fear of retribution) the North Indian river-goddesses. As for the 
Rástrakütas, Govinda III was probably responsible for construction of 
the shrine of the Three River-Goddesses at Ellora, an adjunct to the great 
Kailasa rock-cut temple built there by his predecessor Krsna I? Three 
large panels on the rear wall depict Ganga at the centre flanked by 
Yamuna and Sarasvati, the subtle river that joins the other two at Pra- 
yaga. After the Rástraküta exploits in the Doab, the Ràstrakutas began 
to include Gangá and Yamuna on their imperial seals, just as the Calu- 
kyas had. 

The most dramatic commemoration of Ganga capture, however, was 
that of Rajendra. When the waters reached the Cola territories, Rajendra 
had a ‘liquid pillar of victory’ made of Ganga-water, designated the 
‘Cola-Ganga’, constructed in the new capital that he had just built, 
Gangaikondacolapuram, the ‘city of the Cola king who took the Ganga’. 
Presiding over the city was a new Kailasa-like imperial Siva temple 
Rajendra furnished the city and the temple with objects anu images 
seized in the course of his conquests: from the Calukyas a Sun-pedestal. 
several images of Durga, and a GaneSa image; from the Eastern Caluk yas, 
a resting Nandi, Siva’s bull mount; from the Kalingas of Orissa, thice 
large stone images of Bhairava and Bhairavi and an awesome cili 
armed Kali image; from the Palas of Bengal, a bronze image of Siva 
dancing on Nandi’s back; and undoubtedly many more since removed 
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by plunderers.*’ At the four entry gates of the fortified city, Rajendra 
placed images of the goddess Durga or Kali to act as guardians of the 
community within. One of the guardians, at least, was a Calukyan cons- 
cript: a dramatic stone image of eight-armed Durga defeating the 
Buffalo-demon, her left foot firmly planted on the back of the demon, 
who is on his knees and fading fast. Though the pali-banner itself was 
no longer a target of imperial aspiration, the new capital Rajendra built 
was a sort of city-scale páli-banner, with the tower of the Siva temple 
looming over the rows of loot, insignia of the kings he had subordinated. 


Destruction and Devotion 


Of all modes of expropriation, certainly the most radical involves the 
destruction of images. Here it is not just a matter of change in proprietor 
but a radical transformation in form. The image is reduced to its material 
elements, denying or extinguishing any divine presence that may have 
inhabited it and risking in the process the possibility of divine retribution. 
Instead of continuing to exist as a second-order signifier, the object is 
at one moment deconstituted in an act powerful in rhetorical impact but 
limited in duration. 

There is no question that medieval Hindu kings frequently destroyed 
religious images as part of more general rampages. When the Paramaras 
sacked the Rastrakita capital of Manyakheta or when the Colas levelled 
the Calukya capital at Kalyàni, we must presume that the many temples 
and images of those royal centres could not have been spared. However, 
Hindu narratives and inscriptions seldom describe destruction of images 
as a directed, politically meaningful act. (Abundant narratives of inter- 
national image destruction come with the entry of Islam into the subconti- 
nent, but that is another story.) When they do, they most often treat it 
as an extraordinary action, something morally ambiguous that may be 
justified only in extreme situations. Take, for instance, the muddled 
image raid of the Gauda soldiers, described by Kalhana in his Raja- 
tarangini.™ 

The great eighth-century Kashmiri ruler Lalitaditya, according to 
Kalhana's reckoning, was for the most part a high-minded monarch, but 
he was also capable of duplicity in the service of imperial policy. Once, 
after making a proniise of safe conduct to the king of Gauda (Bengal) 
and offering as surely Gnadhvyastha; literally, ‘intermediary’) the image 
of Visnu Parihásakesava, Lalitáditya treacherously ordered the king 
assassinated. Such a brazen act clearly departed from all standards of 
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proper royal conduct and called for revenge. As we might expect, the 
reprisal was directed not at the perpetrator of the deed but at its inter- 
mediary. A troop of the murdered king's dedicated attendants sneaked 
into Kashmir posing as pilgrims and made their way toward the temple 
of Parihàásakesava. 

Now ParihasakeSava was not just any image. After Lalitaditya’s suc- 
cessful conquest of the directions in the mid-eighth century, making him 
the premier ruler of North India, he returned to Kashmir and established 
à new capital at the confluence of the Vitastà and Sindhu rivers, 
Parihasapura. In and around the new capital, Lalitaditya and his retinue 
established a number of shrines, but the dominant one was a sarvato- 
bhadra temple dedicated to Visnu Parihàsakesava. A sarvatobhadra 
temple was the highest form of temple structure, and the immense, silver 
ParihasakeSava that stood at its centre was an image of Visnu Vaikuntha, 
the cosmic overlord whose four visages, facing in the cardinal directions, 
represented Visnu’s four primary emanations. This was the principal 
ruling image of the empire that Lalitaditya had established, and to attack 
it was to threaten the very centre of that polity. 

Outside the temple, the Gauda soldiers mustered, preparing to destroy 
the imperial image. Fortunately for Lalitaditya, however, the priests of 
ParihasakeSava were a vigilant lot, and the Gauda image raiders were 
not well acquainted with the fine points of Kashmiri images. 


Though the king was abroad, the priests observed that the soldiers wanted 
to enter, and they closed the gates of the Parihàásakesava shrine. Aroused 
with boldness, the soldiers got ahold of the silver Rámasavamin image, 
which they mistook for Parihàsakesava. They carried itout and ground it into 
dust. And even as Lalitaditya’s troops who had come out from the city were 
killing them at each step, the Gaudas continued to break it into particles and 
scatter them in every direction.? 


The image of Ramasvamin, silver as was ParihasakeSava, had been 
excavated some years earlier by Lalitaditya in a remote part of Kashmir.?? 
The king had it brought to the capital, and a small stone shrine was built 
for it near the ParihasakeSava temple. Although supposed to be an 
ancient image (Lalitaditya claimed it had been established by Rama 
himself), it certainly did not possess the imperial grandeur of Parihása- 
keSava. As clearly indicated by the shrine housing it, Ràmasavàmin 
occupied a position subordinate to the imperial image of Visnu within 
the hierarchy of Kashmiri divinities. 

By this token, then, the image raid of the Gauda avengers was a 
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botched affair. They failed to destroy Lalitaditya’s central ruling image, 
the image that had stood as deceitful assurance of their own king’s 
security, and they mistakenly crushed a lesser icon. But this is not the 
moral that Kalhana draws. from the incident. Rather, he chooses to praise 
the extraordinary devotion that the raiders showed to their former lord. 


The showers of their blood illuminated their uncommon devotion (bhakti) to 

their lord, and the earth itself was enriched.... What a lengthy path they 

travelled! And what devotion they showed to their deceased ruler! The 

Creator himself could not accomplish what the Gauda soldiers achieved that 

day.?® 

Utter devotional commitment to a lord (whether divine or human) 
may in certain circumstances transcend normal moral evaluation. Where 
the provocation is great, devotion may transmute normally immoral acts 
into exemplary ones. The Gauda raiders, however, were not the only 
ones to demonstrate loyalty to their superior. 


When those Gauda demons (raksasas) brought destruction, the holy Parihasa- 
keSava, the king’s favoured image, was protected through the sacrifice of 
Ràmasvàmin.?? 


Images, too, are capable of bhakti toward their lords. 


Final Destinations 


The story did not necessarily end there for these images. Many of the 
objects referred to in this article did suffer subsequent destruction. The 
solid-gold Buddha of the Abhayagiri monastery, for example, undoubtedly 
was destroyed in the 1017 Cola raid carried out by Rajendra on 
Anuradhapuram: 


They broke into the relic chambers in the three chambers and throughout 
Lanka, stealing many costly images of gold and other metals. They violently 
destroyed all the monasteries everywhere, and like yaksas sucking blood 
they took away all the treasures of Lanka. 


The two Buddhas sent by Aggabodhi VIII to appease the Rastrakita 
threat were destroyed either in the 972 razing of Manyakheta by the 
Paramara ruler Harsasiyaka or in the 1007 sack by Rajendra Cola. The 
bejewelled Kaliyavadha Krsna image that Laksmanaraja Kalacuri stole 
from Orissa and pave to thedeity at Somanatha was no doubt expropriated 
during Malimud's 1026 destruction of the temple and, following Ghazna- 
vid policy, it would have been melted down along with other metal idols 
to gild the mosque at Ghazna. 
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Several of the images, though, have escaped such fates and have 
been able to continue their lives resituated as art objects in Indian mu- 
seums. Thus, the small stone Balakrsna carried by Krsnadevaraya from 
Udayagiri to his own capital in 1512 was thrown from its pedestal and 
its arms broken, perhaps in 1565, when Muslim armies overran the city. 
Such desecration and mutilation would have excluded the object from 
further ritual use. For art objects, however, a degree of mutilation is not 
necessarily a debit, for it may serve to certify age and authenticity. So, 
when the archaeologist A.H. Longhurst found the image lying among 
the debris of its disused temple in the early twentieth century, he sent 
it off to join the collection of the Government Museum in Madras. 

Museums are contexts too, of course, and the Udayagiri Balakrsna 
once again has taken on a new significance in its new location as part 
of a museological narrative of national identity. As we have seen, the 
appropriated Child-Krsna image had been previously set up in its temple 
at Vijayanagar both to be worshipped as an icon of the god Krsna and 
to serve as a synecdoche for the Gajapati kingdom subsumed within the 
encompassing Vijayanagar imperial formation. But the political 
formations and agonistic relations within which such rhetorical claims 
were stated and made sense were themselves transient, and, when Gaja- 
pati and Vijayanagar existed no more as polities, the metonymic role 
of the Udayagiri Balakrsna would no longer have any currency. 

Its new role derives, rather, from the colonial and postcolonial project 
of constructing an Indian national identity, a project in which past anta- 
gonisms are effaced whenever possible in pursuit of a more encompassing 
unity. This unity most often has been considered to lie in the cultural 
domain rather than in any past political formation, for, as the Government 
Museum's centennial souvenir volume put it, ‘in spite of its great 
diversity, Indian culture has a common basic pattern’. During the twen- 
tieth century, religious objects and artifacts of all sorts, embodying the 
collective artistic heritage of the Indian nation, have been collected, 
dated, organised, and exhibited in the Madras Museum. Since 1939. the 
sculptural arts of India have been arranged chronologically, grouped 
according to major imperial periods, to present to the Indian public an 
account of its own artistic history in images. Here the Udayagiri Balakrsna 
that once signified Gajapati subordination takes its place as a represent- 
ative of the ‘Vijayanagar Period (1300-1600). 

For it, as for many Indian objects, the medieval rhetoric of objects. 
of victory and incorporation, has given way to the museological rhetoric 
of historical sequence and cumulative cultural heritage. 
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acanthus 


amalaka 


arabesque 


architrave 


arcuate 


ashlar 


baldachin 


baluster column 
balustrade 


bangala/bangaldar 


baraka 


batter 


battlement 


baoli 


baradari 


Glossary 


plant with thick scalloped leaves, carved ornament 
on capitals and other mouldings 


ribbed crowning member in north Indian temples. 


stylised, flowing vegetal omament, often an elabo- 
rate interweaving of lines, leaves, flowers and 
occasionally figures. 


Lowest section of an entablature, resting on the top 
of a column and joining it to another column; also 
the moulded frame round a door or window. 


a system of building in which the central structural 
feature is the arch, first developed by the Romans. 


masonry made up of smooth, square stones laid in 
regular courses, as opposed to rubble work. 


a canopy supported by columns, placed over a 
throne or an altar. 


a column with a tapering shaft, bulbous at the base. 
a series of baluster columns. 


curved roof-line or vault, following the shape of a 
Bengali hut. 


blessing; spiritual power surrounding a holy per- 
sonage. 


an inclined wall surface which widens out from top 
to bottom, a characteristic of early Tughlaq build- 
ings. 


a parapet built along the top of a wall with indent- 
ations for purposes of defence or decoration. 


subterranean stepwell. 


a pavilion with twelve openings, with three ar- 
cades on each side. 


barrel vault 


bays 


birka 


boss 


bracket 


bressumer 


burj 


caravanserai 


capital 
cavetto 
chabütra 
chahar bagh 


chahar tàq 
chaitya 
chamfer 


chahàr-suq 


chevron 


chhajja 


chhatri 


chihil sutun 


clerestory 
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a continuous vault of semi-circular section, used 
since Roman times, also referred to as wagon- 
vault. 


compartments of an interior, separated not by walls 
but by columns or transverse arches. 


cistern, also ablution tank. 


a projecting ornament at the intersection of ribs 
of ceilings. 


a prop, often ornamented, used to carry or buttress 
a projecting weight. 


a massive horizontal beam, sometimes carved, 
spanning a wide opening. 


bastion, tower, often part of a fortification or bound- 
ary wall. 


(karwansarai) lodging for travellers, merchants 
and their goods, situated on a trade route. 


the crowning feature of a column or pilaster. 
a simple, concave moulding. 
raised platform. 


walled garden with a square plan following a four- 
fold division effected by intersecting water chan- 
nels. 


domed structure with four arched entrances. 
a Buddhist barrel-vaulted hall. 
to cut off the edge or corner. 


place of intersection of two main streets in a mar- 
ket. 


a moulding forming a zigzag, of Romanesque ori- 
gin. 


an eave projecting over a door or a window, or 
running along a side wall. 


‘umbrella’, a small open-pillared pavilion or turret. 


‘forty-pillared hall’, to designate the diwan-i ‘amm 
or hall of public audiences. 


an upper level in a building with windows. 
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corbelling 


cornice 


crenellation 


cupola 


cusp 


dado 


dargah 


daulat khana-i 
khas/diwan-i khas 


dikka 


diwan-i ‘4m 
dormer window 
drum 

eaves 


embrasure 


engaged column 


entablature 


eyvan /iwan 


extrados 


the practice of laying stone or wood brackets 
horizontally to support a cornice or an arch. 


the top part of a building or wall, a moulded roof- 
line. 


an opening in the upper part of a parapet, indent- 
ation. 


dome. 


projecting point formed at the meeting of the 


foils in an arch. 


the lower section of an interior wall, often deco- 
rated. 


shrine of a Sufi saint; the Persian term stands for 
‘royal court’, and was used by the Mughals to 
designate the imperial court. 


hall of private audiences. 


raised wooden platform in a mosque from which 
the qadi repeats the words and the ritual postures 
of the imam to relay them to a larger congregation. 


hall of public audiences. 

a window placed vertically in a sloping roof. 

the upright structure below a dome, may have 
windows to allow light into the central spaces of 
the building. 

lower part of a roof projecting beyond the face ef 
the wall. 


an opening in à wall for a door or window; also 
opening in a parapet between two merlons. 


à column attached to or partly sunk into a wall. 


the upper section of a classical column ensemble, 
resting on the capital. 


vaulted hall, open at one end: under the Mughals, 
the term was used to designate a pillared construc- 
tion. 


the outer curve of an arch. 


farrash 
finial 
flange 
fluting 


foil 
fronton 
garbhagrha 


gesso 


gopuram 


groin-vault 


guldasta 


harba 


gumbad 


hammam 
hasht bihisht 


haveli 


haud 
hypostyle 


‘idgah 


Glossary / 017 
servant who puts up tents and spreads carpets, also 
during journeys. 
ornamental zenith of a dome or arch or temple. 
an edge projecting at right angles to provide strength 
or a means of attachment to another part of the 
Structure. 


shallow, concave grooves running vertically on the 
shaft of a column. 


a lobe or leaf-shaped curve. 
a pediment, especially over a door or a window. 
inner sanctum of a temple. 


chalk preparation used as a base for painted and 
gilded decoration on wood. 


ornamental, barrel-roofed gateway of a south 
Indian temple. 


a vault characterised by the intersection of arched 
diagonal surfaces, or formed by the intersection of 
two barrel vaults. 


ornamental pinnacle in floral form. 


an external mihrab, prevalent in north African 
mosques, for those praying in the courtyard of the 
mosque. 


dome; in the Indian context, often used to desig- 
nate a domed mausoleum. 


bath or bathing establishment. 

‘eight paradises’, an architectural plan of Timurid 
origins used for Mughal imperial mausolea; an 
irregular octagon containing a central domed cham- 
ber and rectangular open halls in the middle of its 
sides. 

residential complex, inward looking with one oi 
more open courtyards. 

reservoir, pool, tank, at times ablution tank. 

a mosque type with a roof supported by parallel 
rows of columns. 

structure for community prayer, often erected fot 
Muslim festivals. 
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intrados 
jàli 
jharoka 


keel 
khanqah 


khiyaban 
khutba 


Khwabgah 


kanjura (merlon) 


lintel 


loggia 


machicolation 


madrasa 


makara 


mandala 


maqbara 


maqsurà 


mehman khanah 


the inner curve of an arch. 
ornamental perforated lattice-screen. 


small, projecting balcony supported by brackets, in 
Mughal ceremonial the architectural frame for the 
appearance of the emperor. 


a moulding like the keel of a ship formed by two 
ogee curves meeting, or an ogee form of an arch. 


the residence of a Sufi saint. 
elevated walkway. 


oration delivered to the congregation in a mosque 
during the Friday prayers, recounting genealogies 
of the rulers. 


‘dream house’, the emperor's private resting apart- 
ment in Mughal palaces. 


upright feature of a parapet between two crenelles 
(openings). 


a horizontal beam forming the upper part of a 
window or door frame upon which the structure 
above it rests. 


a covered arcade or gallery, open on the sides, 
usually at an elevated level in a building. 


a parapet projecting on brackets on the outside 
of a fortification wall, with openings for arrows, 
missiles or boiling oil. 


'place of study', a school of theology and law 
associated with a mosque. 


a type of stone console-shaped arch or balustrade, 
usually at either end of a short flight of external 
steps. 


cosmological diagram. 
mausoleum, graveyard, tomb. 


enclosing screeen, enclosure in a mosque near the 
mihráb, intended for the ruler. 


building to house guests. 


masjid-i jam‘a 


mihrab 
me‘mar 
minbar 
minar 
mouldings 


muhandis 


muqarnas 


nasta'liq 
naksha 


naqqàr khana 
(naubat khàna) 
nookshaft 
ogee 

oriel [window] 
pediment 


pendentive 


pergola 


pier 


pilaster 
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congregational mosque where Friday prayers arc 
held and the khutbà read. 
niche in a mosque indicating the direction of Mecca. 
architect. 


stepped pulpit in a Friday mosque from where the 
khutbà was read. 


a tower. 
contours given to projecting members. 
engineer. 


honeycomb or stalactite vaulting composed of 
individual cells or small arches, often employed to 
fill a zone of transition between supporting walls 
and a dome. 


a cursive calligraphic script. 
architectural plan. 


‘drum house’, usually situated over the gate in 
Mughal palace complexes. 


a shaft set in the angle of a pier or a wall, or in the 
jamb of a window or door. 


a moulding made up of a convex and a concave 
curve, an arch composed of two such mouldings, 
meeting at an apex, the ogee point. 

a projecting bay window. 
roof end, triangular or circular or broken; in West- 


em classical architecture, a piece of wall above the 
entablature. 


a triangular bracker in the angle of two walls, con- 
necting the base of a dome to its supporting arches. 


covered walk in a garden usually formed by à 
double row of pillars and covered with climbing 
plants. 


a mass of masonry, as distinct from a column, from 
which an arch springs, as in an arcade or a bridge. 


an ornamental column with capital and base, set 
into the wall. 
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pishtaq 
plinth 


a lofty arch framing an jwdn: a monumental portal. 


projecting base of a column or wall pedestal. 


post-and-lintel system see trabeate 


purna ghata, 
purna kalasa 


qanat 


qarina 


qibla/gibla liwàn 


quoin 


rauda 
roundel 
rib 


riwag 


rubble 
sahn 


sgraffito 


shaft 


Sikhara 
Silpa-Sastra 
Silpi 

soffit 


spandrel 


motif in Hindu and Buddhist architecture, of a 
water-pot with foliage growing out of it. 


underground water canal with vertical shafts link- 
ing it at intervals to the ground surface. 


'counter-image', compositional scheme charac- 
teristic of the art of Shah Jahan's time in which two 
mirror images or identical features were arranged 
in formal symmetry on either side of a central axis. 


direction of Mecca, the wall of a mosque oriented 
in that direction. 


corner stones at the angles of buildings, or the 
angle itself. 


mosque, part of a funerary complex. 
a recessed circular niche. 
a projecting band on a ceiling or vault. 


covered area, portico, usually on one side of a 
mosque courtyard. 


stone walling of rough, undressed stones. 
interior courtyard, often of a mosque. 


a method of decoration by which an outer coat of 
white stucco is partially cut away to reveal a dark 
undercoat and so form a design. 


à column, or the section of a column between 
capital and base. 


the spire of a Hindu temple. 
ancient Hindu treatise on the arts. 
craftsmen, artists. 

ceiling or underside. 


a triangular space enclosed by the curve of an arch 
and its frame. 
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Squinch 
stellar vault 


sthapati 


strut 


stucco 


stüpa 


taikhana 


takhtgah 
taq 
tarah 


tessera 


torana 


trabeate 


tracery 


transept 


transverse vault 


trefoil arch 
vastu 


vault 
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an arch spanning the corners of a square chamber 
and acting as a support for a dome. 


a vault in which the ribs compose a star-shaped 
pattern. 


master architect. 


bracket designed to resist pressure in the direction 
of its length. 


a fine quality of plaster for ornamental modelled 
work in low relief; a more economical medium 
than stone or marble for the modelling of external 
features. 


Buddhist hemispherical monument forming a me- 
morial shrine of the Buddha. 


a basement room, used as a cool place to retire to 
during the summer months. 


elevated platform. 
arch. 
outlines design, ground-plan. 


a small cube of stone, glass or marble, used in 
making mosaics. 


ceremonial gateway. 


principle of construction which, opposed to the 
arcuate, uses horizontal beams or lintels, supported 
by brackets, also referred to as post-and-lintel or 
beam-and bracket system 


an ornamental pattern of interlaced lines. 


the part of a cruciform church projecting at right 
angles to the main building. 


a vault that crosses a nave or aisle at right angles 
to the long axis of a building. 


an arch composed of three cusps. 
architecture. 


an arched covering in stone or brick over any 
building. 
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vihara 
vimana 
volute 
wagon-vault 
zenana 


ziggurat 


ziyada 


a Buddhist monastery. 

main sanctuary of a south Indian temple. 
scroll or spiral ornament on a capital. 
see barrel-vault. 

women’s quarters. 


a high pyramidal staged tower, of which the angles 
were oriented to the cardinal points; an important 
part of ancient Mesopotamian temple complexes. 


an enclosure around, or an extension of, a mosque. 
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